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GEORGE SAND. 


Tur months go round, and anniversaries return; on the ninth of 
June George Sand will have been dead just one year. She was born 
in 1804; she was almost seventy-two years old when she died. 
She came to Paris after the revolution of 1830, with her Indiana 
written, and began her life of independence, her life of authorship, 
her life as George Sand. She continued at work till she died. 
Kor forty-five years she was writing and publishing, and _ filled 
Kurope with her name. 

It seems to me but the other day that I saw her, yet it was in the 
August of 1846, more than thirty years ago. I saw her in her own 
Berry, at Nohant, where her childhood and youth were passed, where 
she returned to live after she became famous, where she died and has 
now her grave. There must be many who, after reading her books, 
have felt the same desire which in those days of my youth, in 1846, 
took me to Nohant—the desire to seo the country and the places of 
which the books that so charmed us wero full. Those old provinces 
of the centre of France, primitive and slumbering—Berry, La 
Marche, Bourbonnais ; those sites and streams in them, of name once 
so indifferent to us, but to which George Sand gave such a music 
for our ear—La Chitre, Ste. Sévére, the Vadlée- Noire, the Indre, the 
Creuse ; how many a reader of George Sand must have desired, as | 
did, after frequenting them so much in thought, fairly to set eyes 
upon them. I had been reading Jeanne, 1 made up my mind to 
go and see Toulx Ste. Croix and Boussac, and the Druidical stones 
on Mont Barlot, the Pierres Jaundtres. 1 remember looking out 
Toulx in Cassini’s great map at the Bodleian Library. The railway 
through the centre of France went in those days no farther than 
Vierzon. From Vierzon to Chiteauroux one travelled by an 
ordinary diligence, from Chateauroux to La Chitre by a humbler 
diligence, from La Chatre to Boussac by the humblest diligence of all. 
At Boussac diligence ended, and patache began. Between Chiteau- 
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roux and La Chatre, a mile or two before reaching the latter place, 
the road passes by the village of Nohant. The Chateau of Nohant, 
in which Madame Sand lived, is a plain house by the road-side, with 
a walled garden. Down in the meadows, not far off, flows the Indre, 
bordered by trees. I passed Nohant without stopping, at La Chatre 
I dined and changed diligence, and went on by night up the valley 
of the Indre, the Vallée-Noire, past Ste. Sévére to Boussac. At Ste. 
Sévéere the Indre is quite a small stream. In the darkness we 
quitted its valley, and when day broke we were in the wilder and 
barer country of La Marche, with Boussac before us and its high 
castle on a precipitous rock over the Little Creuse. That day and 
the next I wandered through a silent country of heathy and ferny 
landes, a region of granite-stones, holly, and broom, of copsewood and 
great chestnut-trees ; a region of broad light, and fresh breezes, and 
wide horizons. I visited the Pierres Jaundtres. I stood at sunset 
on the platform of Toulx Ste, Croix, by the scrawled and almost 
effaced stone lions—a relic, it is said, of the English rule—and gazed 
on the blue mountains of Auvergne filling the distance, and, south- 
eastward of them, in a still further and fainter distance, on what seemed 
to be the mountains over Le Puy and the high valley of the Loire. 
From Boussac I addressed to Madame Sand the sort of letter of 
which she must in her lifetime have had scores, a letter conveying 
to her, in bad French, the homage of a youthful and enthusiastic 
foreigner who had read her works with delight. She received the 
infliction good-naturedly, for on my return to La Chiatre I found a 
message left at the inn by a servant from Nohant that Madame Sand 
would be glad to see me if I called. The midday breakfast at Nohant 
was not yet over when I reached the house, and I found a large party 
assembled, I entered with some trepidation, as well I might, con- 
sidering how I had got there; but the simplicity of Madame Sand’s 
manner put me at ease in a moment. She named some of those 
present ; amongst them were her son and daughter, the Maurice and 
Solange so familiar to us from her books, and Chopin with his won- 
derful eyes. There was at that time nothing astonishing in Madame 
Sand’s appearance. She was not in man’s clothes, she wore a sort of 
costume not impossible, 1 should think (although on these matters 
[ speak with hesitation), to members of the fuir sex at. this hour 
amongst ourselves, a8 an out-door dress for the country or for Scot- 
land. She made me sit by her and poured out for me the insipid 
und depressing beverage, Loisson fade ct mélancolique, as Balzac called 
it, for which English people are thought abroad to be always 
thirsting-—tea. She conversed of the country through which I had 
been wandering, of the Berry peasants and their mode of life, of 
Switzerland whither | was going; she touched politely, by a few 
questions and remarks, upon Kngland and things and persons 
Knglish-—upon Oxford and Cambridge, Byron, Bulwer. As she 
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spoke, her eyes, head, bearing, were all of them striking; but the 
main impression she made was an impression of what I have already 
mentioned—an impression of simplicity, frank, cordial simplicity. 
After breakfast she led the way into the garden, asked me a few 
kind questions about myself and my plans, gathered a flower or two 
and gave them to me, shook hands heartily at the gate, and I saw 
her no more. In 1859 M. Michelet gave me a letter to her, which 
would have enabled me to present myself in more regular fashion. 
Madame Sand was then in Paris. But a day or two passed before I 
could call, and when I called, Madame Sand had left Paris and gone 
back to Nohant. The impression of 1846 has remained my single 
impression of her. 

Of her gaze, form, and speech, that one impression is enough ; 
better perhaps than a mixed impression from seeing her at sundry 
times and after successive changes. But as the first anniversary 
of her death draws near there arises again a desire which I felt 
when she died, the desire, not indeed to take a critical survey of 
her—very far from it. I feel no inclination at all to go regularly 
through her productions, to classify and value them one by one, to 
pick out from them what the English public may most like, or to 
present to that public, for the most part ignorant of George Sand 
and for the most part indifferent to her, a full history and a judicial 
estimate of the woman and of her writings, But I desire to recall 
to my own mind, before the occasion offered by her death passes 
quite away—to recall and collect. the elements of that powerful total 
impression which, as a writer, she made upon me; to recall and 
collect them, to bring them distinctly into view, to feel them in all 
their depth and power once more. What I here attempt is not for 
the benefit of the indifferent; it is for my own satisfaction, it is for 
myself. But perhaps those for whom George Sand has been a friend 
and a power will find an interest in following me. 

Yes ; and it is here that one should speak of her, in this Review, not 
dominated by the past, not devoted to things established, not over- 
occupied with theology, but in search of some more free and wide 
conceptions of human life, and turned towards the future and the 
unrealised. George Sand felt the poetry of the past, she had no 
hatreds; the furies, the follies, the self-deceptions of secularist and 
revolutionist fanatics filled her in her latter years with pity, some- 
times with dismay; but still her place is with the party and pro- 
paganda of organic change. For any party tied to the past, for any 
party, even, tied to the present, she is too new, too bold, too uncom- 
promisingly sincere, 


Le sentiment de la vie idéale, qui n'est autre que la vie normale telle 
que nous sommes appeles a la connaitre—* the sentiment of the ideal 
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life, which is none other than man’s normal life as we shall one day 
know it”—those words from one of her last publications give the 
ruling thought of George Sand, the ground-motive, as they say in 
music, of all her strain. It is as a personage inspired by this motive 
that she interests us. The English public conceives of her as of a 
novel-writer who wrote stories more or less interesting; the earlier 
ones objectionable and dangerous, the later ones, some of them, 
unexceptionable and fit to be put into the hands of the youth of both 
sexes. With such a conception of George Sand, a story of hers like 
Consuelo comes to be elevated in England into quite an undue rela- 
tive importance, and to pass with very many people for her typical 
work, displaying all that is really valuable and significant in the 
author. Consuelo isacharming story. But George Sand is some- 
thing more than a maker of charming stories, and only a portion of 
her is shown in Consuelo. She is more, likewise, than a creator of 
characters. She has created, with admirable truth to nature, cha- 
racters most attractive and attaching, such as Edmée, Geneviéve, 
Germain. But she is not adequately expressed by them. We do not 
know her unless we feel the spirit which goes through her work as a 
whole. In order to feel this spirit it is not, indeed, necessary to read 
all that she ever produced. Even three or four only out of her many 
books might suffice to show her to us, if they were well chosen ; let 
us say, the Lettres @un Voyageur, Mauprat, Frangois le Champi, and 
a story which I was glad to see Mr. Myers, in his appreciative notice 
of Madame Sand, single out for praise—-Valvédre. In these may be 
found all the principal elements of their author’s strain: the cry of 
agony and revolt, the trust in nature and beauty, the aspiration 
towards a purged and renewed human society. Of George Sand’s 
strain, during forty years, these are the grand elements. Now it is 
one of them which appears most prominently, now it is another. The 
ery of agony and revolt is in her earlier work, and passes away in her 
later. But in the evolution of these three elements—the passion of 
agony and revolt, the consolation from nature and from beauty, the 
ideas of social renewal—in the evolution of these is George Sand and 
George Sand’s life and power. Through their evolution her constant 
motive declares and unfolds itself, that motive which we set forth 
above: ‘the sentiment of the ideal life, which is none other than 
man’s normal life as we shall one day know it.” This is the motive 
and through these elements is its evolution ; an evolution pursued, 
moreover, with the most unfailing resolve, the most absolute 
sincerity. 

The hour of agony and revolt passed away for George Sand, as it 
passed away for Goethe, as it passes away for their readers likewise. 
It passes away and does not return; yet those who, amid the agita- 
tions, more or less stormy, of their youth, betook themselves to 
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the early works of George Sand, may in later life cease to read 
them, indeed, but they can no more forget them than they can 
forget Werther. George Sand speaks somewhere of her “ days of 
Corinne.” Days of Valentine, many of us may in like manner say— 
days of Valentine, days of Lélia, days never to return! They are 
gone, we shall read the books no more, and yet how ineffaceable is 
their impression! How the sentences from George Sand’s works of 
that period still linger in our memory and haunt the ear with their 
cadences! Grandiose and moving, they come, those cadences, like the 
sighing of the wind through the forest, like the breaking of the waves 
on theseashore. Lélia in her cell on the mountain of the Camaldoli— 


‘* Sibyl, Sibyl forsaken ; spirit of the days of old, joined to a brain that rebels 
against the divine inspiration ; broken lyre, mute instrument, whose tones the 
world of to-day, if it heard them, could not understand, but yet in whose depth 
the eternal harmony murmurs imprisoned ; priestess of death, I, I who feel and 
know that before now I have been Pythia, have wept before now, before now 
have spoken, but who cannot recollect, alas, cannot utter the word of healing! 
Yes, yes; I remember the cavern of truth and the access of revelation; but the 
word of human destiny, I have forgotten it; but the talisman of deliverance, it 
is lost from my hand. And yet, indeed, much, much hayeI seen; and when 
suffering presses me sore, when indignation takes hold of me, when I feel Pro- 
metheus wake up in my heart and beat his puissant wings against the stone which 
confines him—oh! then, in prey toa frenzy without a name, toa despair without 
bounds; I invoke the unknown master and friend who might illumine my 
spirit and set free my tongue; but I grope in darkness, and my tired arms 
grasp nothing save delusive shadows. And for ten thousand years, as the sole 
answer to my cries, as the sole comfort in my agony, I hear astir, over this 
earth accurst, the despairing sob of impotent agony. For ten thousand years I 
have cried in infinite space, Z'’ruth ! Truth ! For ten thousand years infinite space 
keeps answering me, Desire, desire. O Sibyl forsaken! O mute Pythia! dash then 
thy head against the rocks of thy cavern, and mingle thy raging blood with the 
foam of the sea! for thou deemest thyself to have possessed the almighty Word, 
and these ten thousand years thou art seeking him in vain.” 


Or Sylvia’s cry over Jacques by his glacier in the Tyrol— 


** When such a man as thou art is born into a world where he can do no true 
service, when, with the soul of an apostle and the courage of a martyr, he has 
simply to push his way among the heartless and aimless crowds which vegetate 
without living, the atmosphere suffocates him and he dies. Hated by sinners, 
the mock of fools, disliked by the envious, abandoned by the weak, what can 
he do but return to God, weary with having laboured in vain, in sorrow at 
having accomplished nothing? The world remains in all its vileness and in 
all its hatefulness; this is what men call, ‘the triumph of good sense over 
enthusiasm.’ ” 


Or Jacques himself, and his doctrine— 


‘Life is arid and terrible, repose is a dream, prudence is useless; mere 
reason alone serves simply to dry up the heart; there is but one virtue, the 
eternal sacrifice of one’s self.” 

Or George Sand speaking in her own person, in the Lettres @un 
Voyageur— 

** Ah no, I was not born to be a poet, I was born to love. It is the misfortune 
of my destiny, it is the enmity of others, which have made me a wanderer and 
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an artist. What I wanted was to live a human life; I had a heart, it has been 
torn violently from my breast. All that has been left me isa head, a head full 
of noise and pain, of horrible memories, of images of woe, of scenes of outrage, 
And because in writing stories to earn my bread I could not help remembering 
my sorrows, because I had the audacity to say that in married life there were to 
be found miserable beings, by reason of the weakness which is enjoined upon 
the woman, by reason of the brutality which is permitted to the man, by reason 
of the turpitudes which society covers and protects with a veil, I am pronounced 
immoral, I am treated as if I were the enemy of the human race. 


And if only, alas, together with her honesty and her courage, she 
could feel that she had also light and hope and power; that she 
was able to lead those whom she loved and who looked to her for 
guidance! But no; her own very children, witnesses of her suffer- 


ing, her uncertainty, her struggles, her evil report, may come to 
doubt her :— 


‘* My poor children, my own flesh and blood, will perhaps turn upon me and 
say: ‘You are leading us wrong, you mean to ruin us as well as yourself. Are 
you not unhappy, reprobated, evil spoken of ? What have you gained by these 
unequal struggles, by these much trumpeted duels of yours with Custom and 
Belief? Let us doas others do; let us get what is to be got from this easy and 
tolerant world.’ 

‘‘ This is what they will say tome. Or at best, if, out of tenderness for me, 
or from their own natural disposition, they give ear to my words and believe 
me, whither shall I guide them? Into what abysses shall we go and plunge 
ourselves, we three —for we shall be our own three upon earth, and not one soul 
with us. What shall I reply to them if they come and say to me, ‘ Yes, life is 
unbearable in a world like this. Let us die together. Show us the path of 
Bernica, or the lake of Sténio, or the glaciers of Jacques.’ ” 


But the failure of the impassioned seekers of a new and better 
world proves nothing for the world as it is. Ineffectual they may be, 
but the world is still more ineffectual, and it is the world’s course 
which is doomed to ruin, not theirs. ‘“‘ What has it done,” exclaims 
George Sand in her preface to Guérin’s Centaure, “what has it 
done for our moral education, and what is it doing for our children, 
this society shielded with such care?” Nothing. Those whom it 
calls vain complainers and rebels and madmen, may reply :— 


‘Suffer us to bewail opr martyrs, poets without a country that we are, 
forlorn singers, well versed in the causes of their misery and of ourown. You 
do not comprehend the malady which killed them; they themselves did not 
comprehend it. If one or two of us at the present day open our eyes to a new 
light, is it not by a strange and unaccountable good providence, and have we 
not to seek our grain of faith in storm and darkness, combated by doubt, irony, 
the absence of all sympathy, all example, all brotherly aid, all protection and 
countenance in high places? Try yourselves to speak to your brethren heart 
to heart, conscience to conscience! ‘Try it!—but you cannot, busied as you 
are with watching and patching up in all directions your dykes which the 
flood is invading; the material existence of this society of yours absorbs all 
your care and requires more than all your efforts. Meanwhile the powers of 
human thought are growing into strength and rise on all sides around you. 
Amongst these threatening apparitions, there are some which fade away and 
re-enter the darkness, because the hour of life has not yet struck, and the fiery 
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spirit which quickened them could strive no longer with the horrors of this 
present chaos; but there are others that can wait, and you will find them 
confronting you, up and alive, to say, ‘You have allowed the death of our 
brethren, and we, we do not mean to die.’ ”’ 


She did not, indeed. How should she faint and fail before her 
time because of a world out of joint, because of the reign of stupidity, 
because of the passions of youth, because of the difficulties and 
disgusts of married life in the native seats of the homme sensuel 
moyen, the average sensual man, she who could feel so well the 
power of those eternal consolers, Nature and Beauty?’ From the 
very first they introduce a note of suavity in her strain of grief and 
passion. Who can forget the lanes and meadows of Valentine ? 
George Sand is one of the few French writers who keep us closely, 
truly, intimate with rural nature. She gives us the wild-flowers by 
their actual names—snow-drop, primrose, columbine, iris, scabious. 
Nowhere has she touched her native Berry and its little-known 
landscape, its campagnes ignorées, with a lovelier charm than in 
Valentine. The winding and deep lanes running out of the high 
road on either side, the fresh and calm spots they take us to, 
“meadows of a tender green, plaintive brooks, clumps of alder and 
mountain ash, a whole world of suave and pastoral nature,”—how 
delicious it allis! The grave and silent peasant whose very dog will 
hardly deign to bark at you, the great white ox, “the inevitable 
dean of these pastures,” staring solemnly at you from the thicket ; 
the farmhouse ‘with its avenue of maples, and the Indre, here 
hardly more than a bright rivulet, stealing along through rushes and 
yellow iris in the field below ”—who, I say, can forget them? And 
that one lane in especial, the lane where Athénais puts her arm out 
of the side window of the rustic carriage and gathers May from the 
over-arching hedge—that lane with its startled blackbirds, and 
humming insects, and limpid water, and swaying water-plants, and 
shelving gravel, and yellow wagtails hopping half-pert, half- 
frightened, on the sand—that lane with rushes, cresses, and mint 
below, honeysuckle and traveller’s-joy above—how gladly might one 
give all that strangely English picture in English, if the charm of 
Madame Sand’s language did not here defy translation! Let us try 
something less difficult, and yet something where we may still have 
her in this her beloved world of “simplicity, and sky, and fields 
and trees, and peasant life, peasant life looked at, by preference, on 
its good and sound side.” Voyez done la simplicité, vous autres, voyez le 
ciel et les champs, et les arbres, et les paysans, surtout dans ce qwils ont de 
bon et de vrai. 

The introduction to La Mare au Diable will give us what we want. 
George Sand has been looking at an engraving of Holbein’s Labourer. 
An old thick-set peasant, in rags, is driving his plough in the 
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midst of a field. All around spreads a wild landscape, dotted with a 
few poor huts. The sun is setting behind a hill; the day of toil is 
nearly over. It has been hard; the ground is rugged and stony, 
the labourer’s horses are but skin and bone, weak and exhausted. 
There is but one alert figure, the skeleton Death, who with a whip 
skips nimbly along at the horses’ side and urges the team. Under 
the picture is a quotation in old French, to the effect that after the 
labourer’s life of travail and service, in which he has to gain his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, here comes Death to fetch him away. And 
from so rude a life does Death take him, says George Sand, that 
Death is hardly unwelcome ; and in another composition by Holbein, 
where men of almost every condition—popes, sovereigns, lovers, gam- 
blers, monks, soldiers—are taunted with their fear of Death and do 
indeed see his approach with terror, Lazarus alone is easy and com- 
posed, and sitting on his dunghill at the rich man’s door, tells Death 
that he does not mind him. 


With her thoughts full of Holbein’s mournful picture, George 
Sand goes out into the fields of her own Berry. 


‘*My walk was by the border of a field which some peasants were getting 
ready for being sown presently. The space to be ploughed was wide, as in 
Holbein’s picture. The landscape was vast also; the great lines of green 
which it contained were just touched with russet by the approach of autumn ; on 
the rich brown soil recent rain had left, in a good many furrows, lines of water, 
which shone ir the sun like silver threads. The day was clear and soft, and 
the earth gave out a light smoke where it had been freshly laid open by the 
plough-share. At the top of the field an old man, whose broad back and severe 
face were like those of the old peasant of Holbein, but whose clothes told no 
tale of poverty, was gravely driving his plough of an antique shape, drawn by 
two tranquil oxen, with coats of a pale buff, real patriarchs of the fallow, tall 
of make, somewhat thin, with long and blunt horns, the kind of old workmen 
who by long habit have got to be brothers to one another, as in our country- 
side they are called, and who, if one loses the other, refuse to work with a new 
comrade, and fret themselves to death. People unacquainted with the country 
will not believe in this affection of the ox for his yoke-fellow. They should 
come and see one of the poor beasts in a corner of his stable, thin, wasted, 
lashing with his restless tail his lean flanks, sniffing with uneasiness and 
disdain at the provender offered to him, his eyes for ever turned towards the 
stable door, scratching with his foot the empty place left at his side, smelling the 
yokes and bands which his companion has worn, and incessantly calling for him 
with piteous lowings. The ox-herd will tell you: There is a pair of oxen gone! 
his brother is dead, and this one will work no more. He ought to be fattened 
for killing; but one cannot get him to eat, and in a short time he will have 
starved himself to death.” 


How faithful and close it is, this contact of George Sand with 
country things, with the life of nature in its vast plenitude and pathos ! 
And always in the end the human interest, as is right, emerges and 
predominates. What is the central figure in the fresh and calm 
rural world of George Sand? It is the peasant. And what is the 
peasant? He is France, life, the future. And this is the strength 
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of George Sand, and of her second movement, after the first move- 
ment of energy and revolt was over, towards nature and beauty, 
towards the country, primitive life, the peasant. She regarded 
not with the selfish and solitary joy of the artist who but seeks to 
appropriate them for his own purposes, she regarded them as a trea- 
sure of immense and hitherto unknown application, as a vast power 
of healing and delight for all, and for the peasant first and fore- 
most. Yes, she cries, the simple life is’ the true one! but the 
peasant, the great organ of that life, the minister in that vast 
temple which only the sky is vast enough to embrace,” the peasant 
is not doomed to toil and moil in it for ever, overdone and un- 
awakened, like Holbein’s labourer, and to have for his best comfort 
the thought that death will set him free. Non, nous n’avons plus 
affaire d la mort, mais a la vie. ‘Our business henceforth is not 
with death but with life.” And joy is the great lifter of men, the 
great unfolder. J/ faut que la vie soit bonne afin quelle soit féconde. 
“For life to be fruitful, life must be felt as a blessing.” 


“Nature is eternally young, beautiful, bountiful. She pours out beauty and 
poetry for all that live, she pours it out on all plants, and the plants are 
permitted to expand in it freely. She possesses the secret of happiness, and 
no man has been able to take it away from her. The happiest of men would 
be he, who, possessing the science of his labour and working with his hands, 
earning his comfort and his freedom by the exercise of his intelligent force, 
found time to live by the heart and by the brain, to understand his own work 
and to love the work of God. The artist has satisfactions of this kind in the 
contemplation and reproduction of nature’s beauty; but when he sees the 
affliction of those who people this paradise of earth, tite upright and human- 
hearted artist feels a trouble in the midst of his enjoyment. The happy day 
will be when mind, heart, and hands shall be alive together, shall work in 
concert ; when there shall be a harmony between God’s munificence and man’s 
delight in it. Then, instead of the piteous and frightful figure of Death, skip- 
ping whip in hand by the peasant’s side in the field, the allegorical painter 
will place there a radiant angel, sowing with full hands the blessed grain in 
the smoking furrow. 

‘*‘And the dream of a kindly, free, poetic, laborious, simple existence for 
the tiller of the field is not so hard to realise that it must be sent away into the 
world of chimeras. Virgil’s sweet and sad cry: ‘O happy peasants, if they 
but knew their own blessings!’ is aregret ; but like all regrets, it is at the same 
time a prediction. The day will come when the labourer may be also an artist 
—not in the sense of rendering nature’s beauty, a matter which will be then of 
much less importance, but in the sense of feeling it. Does not this mysterious 
intuition of poetic beauty exist in him already in the form of instinct and of 


vague reverie ?” 

It exists in him, too, adds Madame Sand, in the form of that 
nostalgia, that home-sickness, which for ever pursues the genuine 
French peasant if you transplant him. The peasant has, then, the 
elements of the poetic sense and of its high and pure satisfactions. 


‘* But one part of the enjoyment which we possess is wanting to him, a pure 
and lofty pleasure which is surely his due, minister that he is in that vast temple 
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which only the sky is vast enough to embrace. He has not the conscious 
knowledge of his sentiment. Thosc who have sentenced him to servitude from 
his mother’s womb, not being able to debar him from reverie, have debarred 
him from reflexion. 

‘‘ Well, for all that, taking the peasant as he is, incomplete and seemingly 
condemned to an eternal childhood, I yet find him a more beautiful object 
than the man in whom his acquisition of knowledge has stifled sentiment. Do 
not rate yourselves so high above him, many of you who imagine that you 
have an imprescriptible right to his obedience, for you yourselves are the most 
incomplete and the least seeing of men. That simplicity of his soul is more to 
be loved than the false lights of yours.” 


In all this we are passing from the second element in George 
Sand to the third—her aspiration for a social new-birth, a renais- 
sance sociale, It is eminently the ideal of France; it was hers. Her 
religion connected itself with this ideal. In the convent where she 
was brought up she had in youth had an awakening of fervent mys- 
tical piety in the Catholic form. That form she could not keep. 
Popular religion of all kinds, with its deep internal impossibilities, 
its ‘ heaven and hell serving to cover the illogical manifestations of 
the Divinity’s apparent designs respecting us,” its “God made in 
our image, silly and malicious, vain and puerile, irritable or tender, 
after our fashion,’’ lost all sort of hold upon her. 


** Communion with such a God is impossible to me, I confess it. He is wiped 
out from my memory; there is no corner where I can find him any more. 
Nor do I find him out of doors either ; he is not in the fields and waters, he is 
not in the starry sky. No, nor yet in the churches where men bow them- 
selyes; it is an extinct message, a dead letter, a thought that has done its day. 
Nothing of this belief, nothing of this God, subsists in me any longer.” 


She refused to lament over the loss, to esteem it other than a 
benefit :— 


‘* It is an addition to our stock of light, this detachment from the idolatrous 
conception of religion. It is no loss of the religious senso, as the persisters in 
idolatry maintain. It is quite the contrary, it is a restitution of allegiance to 
the true Divinity. It is a step made in the direction of this Divinity, it is an 
abjuration of the dogmas which did him dishonour.” 


She does not attempt to give of this Divinity an account much 
more precise than that which we have in Wordsworth—*“ a presence 
that disturbs me with the joy of animating thoughts.” 


‘* Everything is divine,” she says, ‘‘ even matter ; everything is superhuman, 
even nan. God is everywhere; he is in me in a measure proportioned to the 
little that Tam. My present life separates me from him just in the degree 
determined by the actual state of childhood of our race. Let me content myself, 
in all my seeking to feel after him and to possess of him as much as this imper- 
fect soul can tuke in, with the intellectual sense I have.’’ 


And she concludes— 


‘The day will come when wo shall no more talk about God idly, nay, when 
we shall talk about him as little as possible. We shall cease to set him forth 
dogmatically, to dispute about his nature. We shall put compulsion on no one 
to pray to him, we shall leave the whole business of worship within the 
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sanctuary of each man’s conscience. And this will happen when we are really 
religious.” 

Meanwhile the sense of this spirit or presence which animates 
us, the sense of the divine, is our stronghold and our consolation. 
A man may say of it, “It comes not by my desert, but the atom 
of divine sense given to me nothing can rob me of.” Divine 
sense—the phrase is a vague one; but it stands to Madame Sand for 
that to which are to be referred “all the best thoughts and the 
best actions of life, suffering endured, duty achieved, whatever 
purifies our existence, whatever vivifies our love.” 

Madame Sand is a Frenchwoman, and her religion is therefore, 
as I have said, with peculiar fervency social. Always she has before 
her mind “the natural law which wi// have it (the italics are her own) 
that the species wan cannot subsist and prosper but by association.” 
Whatever else we may be in creation, we are, first and foremost, ‘at 
the head of the species which are called by instinct and led by neces- 
sity to the life of association.”’ The word /ore, the great word, as 
she justly says, of the New Testament, acquires from her social 
enthusiasm a peculiar significance to her :— 

‘‘The word is a great one, because it involves infinite consequences. To 
love means to help one another, to have joint aspirations, to act in concert, 
to labour for the same end, to develope to its ideal consummation the fraternal 
instinct, thanks to which mankind have brought the earth under their 
dominion. very time that ho has been false to this instinct which is his law 
of life, his natural destiny, man has seen his temples crumble, his societies 


dissolve, his intellectual sense go wrong, his moral sense die out. ‘The future 
is founded on love.” 


So long as love is thus spoken of in the general, the ordinary 
serious Englishman will have no difficulty in inclining himself with 
respect at what Madame Sand says of it. But when he finds that 
love implies, with her, social equality, he will begin to be staggered. 
And in truth for almost every Englishman Madame Sand’s strong 
language about equality, and about France as the chosen vessel for 
exhibiting it, will sound exaggerated. “The human ideal,” she 
says, “as well as the social ideal, is to achieve equality.” Trance, 
which has made equality its rallying cry, is therefore ‘the nation 
which loves and is loved,” /a nation gui aime et quwon aime. The 
republic of equality is in her eyes “ an ideal, a philosophy, a reli- 
gion.” She invokes the “holy doctrine of social liberty and fraternal 
equality, ever reappearing as a ray of love and truth amidst the 
storm.’ She calls it ‘the goal of man and the law of the future.’’ 
She thinks it the secret of the civilisation of France, the most civilised 
of nations. Amid the disasters of the late war she cannot forbear a 
cry of astonishment at the neutral nations, insensibles a [ égorgement 
@une civilisation comme la nétre, “ looking on with insensibility while 
4 Civilisation such as ours has its throat cut.”” Germany, with its 
stupid ideal of corporalism and Aruppism, is contrasted with France, 
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full of social dreams, too civilised for war, incapable of planning and 
preparing war for twenty years, she is so incapable of hatred—nous 
sommes si incapables de hair. We seem to be listening, not to George 
Sand, but to M. Victor Hugo, half genius half charlatan; to M. 
Victor Hugo, or even to one of those French declaimers in whom 
we come down to no genius and all charlatan. 

The forms of such outbursts as we have quoted will always be dis- 
tasteful to an Englishman. It is to be remembered that they came 
from Madame Sand under the pressure and anguish of the terrible 
calamities of 1870. But what we are most concerned with, and what 
Englishmen in general regard too little, is the degree of truth con- 
tained in these allegations that France is the most civilised of nations, 
and that she is so, above all, by her “ holy doctrine of equality.” 
How comes the idea to be so current, and to be passionately believed 
in, as we have seen, by such a woman as George Sand? It was so 
passionately believed in by her, that when one seeks, as I am now 
seeking, to recall her image, the image is incomplete if the passionate 
belief is kept hidden. 

I will not, with my scanty space, now discuss the belief, but I will 
seek to indicate how it must have commended itself, I think, to 
George Sand. I have somewhere called France ‘“ the country of 
Europe where the people is most alive.”” The people is what interested 
George Sand. And in France the people is, above all, the peasant. 
The workman in Paris or in other great towns of France may afford 
material for such pictures as those which M. Zola has lately given us 
in L’ Assommoir, pictures of a kind long ago labelled by Madame 
Sand as “the diterature of mysteries of iniquity, which men of 
talent and imagination try to bring into fashion.” But the real 
people in France, the foundation of things there, both in George 
Sand’s eyes and in reality, is the peasant. The peasant was the 
object of Madame Sand’s fondest predilections in the present, and 
happiest hopes in the future. The Revolution and its doctrine of 
equality had made the French peasant. What wonder, then, if she 
saluted the doctrine as a holy and paramount one ? 

And the French peasant is really, so fur as 1 can see, the largest 
and strongest element of soundness which the body social of any 
Kuropean nation possesses. ‘T'o him is due that astonishing recovery 
which France has made since her defeat, and which George Sand 
predicted in the very hour of ruin. Yes, in 1870 she predicted ce 
réveil général qui va suivre, a la grande surprise des autres nations, Pespeéce 
W@agonie ot elles nous voient tombés, “the general arising which, to the 
astonishment of the other nations, is about to follow the sort of agony 
in which they now see us lying.” ‘To the condition, character, and 
qualities of the French peasant this recovery is in the main due. 
His material well-being is generally known. M. de Laveleye, the 
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well-known economist, a Belgian and a Protestant, says that France, 
being the country of Europe where the soil is more divided than 
anywhere except in Switzerland and Norway, is at the same time the 
country where well-being is most widely spread, where wealth has of 
late years increased most, and where population is least outrunning 
the limits which, for the comfort and progress of the working classes 
themselves, seem necessary. George Sand could see, of course, the 
well-being of the French peasant, for we can all see it. 

But there is more. George Sand was a woman, with a woman’s 
ideal of gentleness, of ‘ the charm of good manners,’ as essential to 
civilisation. She has somewhere spoken admirably of the variety and 
balance of forces which go to make up true civilisation; “certain 
forces of weakness, docility, attractiveness, suavity, are here just as 
real forces as forces of vigour, encroachment, violence, or brutality.” 
Yes, as real forces ; because human nature requires them, and, often 
as they may be baffled, and slow as may be the process of their assert- 
ing themselves, mankind is not satisfied with its own civilisation, and 
keeps fidgeting at it and altering it again and again, until room is 
made for them. George Sand thought the French people—meaning 
principally, again, by the French people the peop/e properly so called, 
the peasant—she thought it ‘‘ the most kindly, the most amiable, of 
all peoples.”’ Nothing is more touching than to read in her Journal, 
written in 1870, while she was witnessing what seemed to be “ the 
agony of the Latin races,” and undergoing what seemed to be the 
process of “dying in a general death of one’s family, one’s country, 
and one’s nation,” how constant is her defence of the people, the 
peasant, against her Republican friends. Her Republican friends 
were furious with the peasant ; accused him of stolidity, cowardice, 
want of patriotism ; accused him of having given them the Empire, 
with all its vileness; wanted to take away from him the suffrage. 
Again and again does George Sand take up his defence, and warn 
her friends of the folly and danger of their false estimate of him. 
“The contempt of the masses, there,” she cries, “ is the misfortune 
and crime of the present moment!” 

“To execrate the people,” she exclaims aguin, “is real blas- 
phemy ; the people is worth more than we are.” If the peasant 
gave us the Empire, says Madame Sand, it was because he saw the 
parties of liberals disputing, gesticulating, and threatening to tear 
one another asunder and France too; he was told The Empire is 
peace, and he accepted the Empire. The peasant was deceived, he is 
uninstructed, he moves slowly; but he moves, he has admirable 
virtues, and in him is our life. 

“ Poor Jacques Bonhomme! accuse thee and despise thee who will; for my 
part I pity thee, and in spite of thy faults I shall always love thee. Never will 


Iforget how, a child, | was carried asleep on thy shoulders, how I was given 
over to thy care and followed thee everywhere, to the field, the stall, the cottage. 
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They are all dead, those good old people who have borne me in their arms, 
but I remember them well, and I appreciate at this hour, to the minutest detail, 
the pureness, the kindness, the patience, the good humour, the poetry, which 
presided over that rustic education amidst disasters of like kind with those 
which we are undergoing now. Why should I quarrel with the peasant because 
on certain points he feels and thinks differently from what Ido? There are 
other essential points on which we may feel eternally at one with him—probity 
and charity.” 

Another generation of peasants had grown up since that first 
revolutionary generation of her youth, and equality, as its reign 
proceeded, had not deteriorated but improved them :— 


‘‘They have advanced greatly in self-respect and well-being, these peasants 
from twenty years old to forty; they never ask for anything. When one 
meets them they no longer take off their hat. If they know you they come up 
to you and hold out their hand. All foreigners who stay with us are struck 
with their good bearing, with their amenity, and the simple, friendly, and polite 
ease of their behaviour. In presence of people whom they esteem they are, 
like their fathers, models of tact; but they have more than that mere sentiment 
of equality which was all that their fathers had—they have the idea of equality, 
and the determination to maintain it. This step upwards they owe to their 
having the suffrage. Those who would fain treat them as creatures of a lower 
order dare not now show this disposition to their face; it would not be 
pleasant.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s interesting book about French life has much, I 
think, to confirm this account of the French peasant. What I have 
seen of France myself (and I have seen something) is fully in agree- 
ment with it. Of a civilisation and an equality which make the 
peasant thus human, gives to the bulk of the people well-being, 
probity, charity, self-respect, tact, and good manners, let us pardon 
Madame Sand if she feels and speaks enthusiastically. Some little 
variation on our own eternal trio of Barbarians, Philistines, Populace, 
or on the eternal solo of Philistinism among our brethren of the 
United States and the Colonies, is surely permissible. 

Where one is more inclined to differ from Madame Sand is 
in her estimate of her Republican friends of the educated classes. 
They may stand, she says, for the genius and the soul of France, 
they represent its “‘ exalted imagination and profound sensibility,” 
while the peasant represents its humble, sound, indispensable body. 
Her protégé, the peasant, is much ruder with those eloquent gentlemen, 
and has his own name for one and all of them, Vavocat, by which he 
means to convey his belief that words are more to be looked for from 
that quarter than seriousness and profit. It seems tome by no means 
certain but that the peasant is in the right. George Sand herself 
has said admirable things of these friends of hers; of their want of 
patience, temper, wisdom; of their “vague and violent way of 
talking ; ” of their interminable flow of “ stimulating phrases, cold as 
death.” If the educated and speaking classes in France were as 
sound in their way as the peasant is in his, France would present a 
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different spectacle. Not “imagination and sensibility’ are so much 
required from the educated classes of France, as simpler, more serious 
views of life; a knowledge how great a part conduct (if M. Challemel- 
Lacour will allow me to say so) fills in it; a better example. The 
few who see this, such as Madame Sand among the dead, and M. 
Renan among the living, perhaps awaken on that account, amongst 
quiet observers at a distance, all the more sympathy ; but in France 
they are isolated. All the later work of George Sand, however, all 
her hope of genuine social renovation, take the simple and serious 
ground sonecessary. ‘The cure for us is far more simple than we 
will believe. All the better natures amongst us sce it and feel it. It 
is a good direction given by ourselves to our hearts and consciences ” 
—une bonne direction donnée par nous-mémes ad nos cours et d nos con- 
sciences. These are among the last words of her Journal of 1870. 

Whether or not the number of George Sand’s works—always 
fresh, always attractive, but poured out too lavishly and rapidly—is 
likely to prove a hindrance to her fame, I do not care to consider. 
Posterity, alarmed at the way in which its literary baggage grows 
upon it, always seeks to leave behind it as much as it can, as much 
as it dares—everything but masterpieces. But the immense vibra- 
tion of George Sand’s voice upon. the ear of Europe will not soon 
die away. Her passions and her errors have been abundantly talked 
of. She left them behind her, and men’s memory of her will leave 
them behind also. There will remain of her the sense of benefit and 
stimulus from the passage upon earth of that large and frank nature, 
that large and pure utterance—the /arge utterance of the early gods. 
There will remain an admiring and ever widening report of that 
great soul, simple, affectionate, without vanity, without pedantry, 
human, equitable, patient, kind. She believed herself, she said, “ to 
be in sympathy, across time and space, with a multitude of honest 
wills which interrogate their conscience and try to put themselves in 
accord with it.” This chain of sympathy will extend more and more. 

It is silent, that eloquent voice; it is sunk, that noble, that 
speaking head ; we sum up, as we best can, what she said to us, and 
we bid her adieu. From many hearts in many lands a troop of 
tender and grateful regrets converge towards her humble church- 
yard in Berry. Let them be joined by these words of sad homage 
from one of a nation which she esteemed, and which knew her very 
little and very ill. Her guiding thought, the guiding thought 
which she did her best to make ours too, “ the sentiment of the 
ideal life, which is none other than man’s normal life as we shall 
one day know it,” is in harmony with words and promises familiar 
to that sacred place where she lies, uxspectat resurrectionem mortu- 
orum, et vitam venturi seculi. 

MatrHew ARNOLD. 
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In the quarter of the globe commonly known as Polynesia the 
various influences, natural and artificial, which are everywhere at 
work, tending to diminish the variety of existing organic types and 
to establish a general uniformity in the aspect of nature and of 
human society, appear to operate at present with peculiar rapidity. 
We find there the remains of a submerged continent, planed down 
beneath the sea-level, above which are visible only a few volcanic 
summits and a number of coral islets and reefs. The vast Pacific 
Ocean covers nearly half the earth’s surface, and that portion of it 
called Polynesia, over which the “ Many Islands”’ are scattered, 
may be styled one of the four quarters of the globe, to which in area 
it is approximately equal. Throughout this watery waste the only 
considerable tract of land is the insular group of New Zealand, 
exceeding somewhat in area the island of Great Britain. The next 
largest group is the Hawaiian, at the opposite extremity of Polynesia, 
containing eight inhabited islands, whose aggregate area is not much 
greater than that of Yorkshire. The remaining groups of Poly- 
nesia proper consist of islets so insignificant in size, that the total 
aggregate of land in this ocean expanse is smaller than the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. All these fragments of a 
continent are inhabited by a kindred people ; they are known generally 
as “ Kanakas” (meaning simply “men”’); but in New Zealand the 
natives style themselves the ‘‘ Maori,” or pure race, in contradis- 
tinction to the ‘‘ Pakeha,” or stranger. Apart from the general 
attractions of their character and history, a special and tragic 
interest attaches to these Polynesians in all their branches, for their 
annihilation, as a distinct race, appears to be inevitable within a very 
few years. Nowhere has the destructive effect even of a peaceable 
European invasion been so marked as in Polynesia ; nowhere have the 
robust invaders so rapidly established themselves to the extinction 
of feebler, if not inferior, breeds. The unequal nature of the struggle 
between the highly organized types familiar to us here and those 
which have been developed under a less severe competition, is most 
clearly exhibited in New Zealand, whose climate resembles that of 
Western Europe. The fauna and flora of a small insulated land- 
surface have in this case been brought into direct collision with 
those of the great northern province, evolved as the survivors of 
many competing types. 

The ultimate result might have been anticipated, but the rapidity 
with which it has been brought about is somewhat startling. In 
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certain districts, settled a good many years ago, the native plants 
and animals have, with a few exceptions, already disappeared, and 
are replaced by those of Europe. In particular, the only conspicuous 
flowers and birds are those which make gay our own fields and 
hedgerows, while indigenous specimens must be sought for carefully 
if they are to be found at all. Around Christchurch and Nelson the 
air rings with the song of skylarks and blackbirds, and is redolent 
with the scent of hawthorn and sweetbriar. A few years ago 
Dr. Haast, curator of the Canterbury Museum, visited a remote 
district in the Middle Island, where he found some three hundred 
different species of indigenous plants, about one-third of them being 
new to science. Quite recently he paid a second visit to the same 
district, and could only discover about ten per cent. of the species 
formerly seen; the rest had vanished before the face of European 
settlers. The only gallinaceous bird indigenous in New Zealand is a 
species of quail, which was in many places very abundant a short 
time ago. It is now difficult to obtain a single living specimen, 
although the bird has undergone no severe persecution, and attempts 
have even been made to preserve it by an ex-premier of New 
Zealand. Meanwhile the Californian quail has been introduced and 
flourishes, and Chinese pheasants have overspread the country. 

The native rat, the only terrestrial mammal found in New Zealand 
by European discoverers, has so completely disappeared, that many 
naturalists are sceptical as to its having ever existed, and the little 
island in Lake Taupo is said to be its only remaining habitat. On 
the other hand, the common brown rat, the faithful companion of the 
white man in all his wanderings, has taken complete possession of a 
country where its increase is restricted by no reptiles nor quadru- 
peds, and few birds of prey, and is encountered far beyond any 
settlements of its human fellow-colonists, close to the glaciers of the 
New Zealand Alps. The honey-bee of Europe has established itself as 
a very successful settler in the Southern Hemisphere, and has not 
merely suppressed the feeble insect rivals which it found there, but 
also in some parts appears to have caused a marked reduction in the 
number of honey-sucking birds. The destruction of timber is so 
universally the result of colonisation, that the denudation of New 
Zealand is exceptional only inasmuch as an exotic vegetation is 
already replacing the primaeval forest, which cattle and fire rather 
than the axe have annihilated. Near Christchurch, in the Middle 
Island, where extensive plantations of English trees and shrubs give 
to the country an aspect like that of an English midland county, 
there remains one small patch only of the virgin forest a few acres 
in extent. With the utmost care this interesting relic has been 
preserved by one of the earliest settlers, and, thanks to him, 
his younger fellow-citizens can still realise what sort of vege- 
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tation covered the Canterbury plains when he first landed in New 
Zealand. 

Indeed, it. may be said that the indigenous animals and plants of 
New Zealand succumb without a struggle, whether to the domesti- 
cated varieties imported by the white man for his own benefit, or to 
those noxious creatures and weeds of which he is the involuntary 
introducer. Of the human aboriginals, however, this does not hold 
true ; in no sense are they a helpless or a feeble folk ; to force they 
have never succumbed without a determined resistance, and they 
have readily adapted themselves to such peaceful changes as foreign 
civilisation demands. 

Nevertheless, the Maori race, gallant, vigorous, and intelligent 
beyond any so-called savages with whom we have ever been brought 
into collision, seems doomed to the same fate which is overtaking 
the feeble, short-winged birds characteristic of the Polynesian 
fauna. Official statistics confirm the universal impression, among 
colonists and natives alike, that the Maoris are dying out. In 1849, Sir 
George Grey estimated their numbers at 120,000, and since then they 
have rapidly declined: in 1858 a native census resulted in a totai 
of 56,000 ; and at the enumeration of 1874 there were 45,470 Maoris 
in the whole colony, all except a couple of thousand being inhabitants 
of the North Island. If this rate of reduction continues the “ Maori 
difficulty ” will soon solve itself, and there will be room in the North 
Island for many more cattle and sheep; but a brave, generous, 
intelligent race of men will disappear, and many, even of those who 
will inherit their territory, cannot regard this disappearance without 
regret. 

When white men speak of those with dark skins whom they are 
subduing or supplanting, their language is not generally compli- 
mentary. It is therefore an agreeable surprise for a traveller in 
New Zealand to hear the tone of respect, even of admiration, in 
which the Maoris are habitually discussed by the colonists. Such 
sentiments redound indeed to the credit of both races, for they are 
mainly due to the military prowess of the Maoris, and prove that 
Englishmen bear no grudge against a gallant foe for stalwart biows 
taken in fair fight. Nay, our most formidable antagonists (the Sikhs 
for example) appear always to enjoy a certain popularity among our 
countrymen, and men who themselves took part in the struggle with 
such chiefs as Te Raupara or Te Kooti often have a good word to 
say for their indomitable foes. It is at least impossible to feel 
contempt, and difficult not to feel admiration, for men who held 
their own so long against us, when every material advantage was on 
our side. Ten thousand British troops, supported by a large 
contingent of colonial volunteers besides friendly natives, and 
supplied with powerful artillery and arms of precision, were opposed 
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to a few hundred Maoris armed with. fowling-pieces. Notwith- 
standing such great odds, the. contest was bloody and protracted, 
owing to the combined courage and judgment with which our 
“savage ’’ enemies availed themselves of the natural defences of their 
country, and to the skill displayed by them in military engineering. 

A Maori pah in peaceful times is simply an enclosure surrounded 
by ashallow ditch, in front of which is a light palisade interlaced with 
“supple-jack ” vines. When prepared to stand a siege these lines 
of defence were strengthened, multiplied, and flanked with rifle-pits. 
Shot and shell passed harmlessly through the tough elastic palisade 
without effecting a breach, and when troops were led to the assault 
they were shot down at close quarters by invisible enemies, sheltered 
in the ditch and firing through interstices in the palisade. If the 
outer line of defence became untenable, the defenders were able to 
take refuge behind a second enclosure, and open a murderous fire 
upon any assailants who might have penetrated within the first. At 
so short a range double-barrelled smooth-bores, in the hands of cool 
determined men, proved to be most effective weapons, and the usual 
result of assaulting a pah was discomfiture with heavy loss. Sooner 
or later, from want of water or ammunition, the little fortress would 
be evacuated by the Maoris and oceupied by our troops. When this 
occurred after the repulse from the gate pah, it was found that the 
enemy had succoured the British wounded and supplied them with 
water, an incident well attested, but certainly not characteristic of 
barbarous warfare. 

The Maori is in truth as near an approach to the ideal of a “ noble 
savage” as has ever existed in modern times, and is a worthy rival 
of the imaginary Delawares of romance :— 

** TIis valour, shown upon our crests, 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds, 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries.” 

It would be easy to multiply authentic instances of daring and 
self-devotion on the part of the Maoris during the war, and difficult 
to give any of treachery or cowardice. Upon particular occasions 
they certainly were guilty of slaying non-combatants; but such acts 
were in accordance with their own laws of warfare, and were not 
regarded by them as wanton cruelty, any more than the burning of 
a defenceless village, or the bombardment of a city crowded with 
women and children, might be so regarded by certain kinds of 
civilised commanders. Their worst enemies have not accused them 
of acting like the Turks in Bulgaria, or even the Versaillais in Paris ; 
and on the whole the Maoris can teach no less than they can learn as 
to chivalrous usages in war. 

The punctiliousness with which they give due notice of an intended 
outbreak or attack is almost Quixotic, and tends greatly to the 
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comfort of those settlers who live on the borders of the “ Kingite” 
territory, a large tract extending from the west coast into the centre 
of the North Island. Here the natives still maintain their independ- 
ence under a king of their own, and exclude the Pakehas rigorously, 
prohibiting the construction of roads or telegraphs, Human tres- 
passers are warned off with polite firmness, cattle are driven back to 
their owners once or twice, and finally are confiscated. 

When I visited a friend settled upon the Upper Waikato, a some- 
what uneasy feeling was prevalent throughout that border district, 
owing to the construction of a railroad near the limits of the King’s 
territory. This undertaking was regarded by the Kingites as a 
menace to their independence, and not without reason; for they 
have observed that as roads, railways, and telegraphs advance, the 
Pakehas increase in numbers, while the Maoris diminish, and the 
land passes gradually out of the hands of its original possessors. 
It was apprehended that despair at the prospect of this peaceful 
conquest of their country might cause an outbreak of the inde- 
pendent natives, and international relations were in a state of con- 
siderable tension in the spring (October) of 1874. My friend’s 
house is on the very edge of the confiscation boundary ; and as the 
farthest outlying station in that direction was completely exposed in 
case of an attack, I asked him, as we looked across the rushing 
current of the Waikato into what might at any moment become a 
hostile country, whether he did not feel any uneasiness at the prospect. 

His reply was, ‘“‘ None whatever as to my personal safety, for I 
shall be sure to receive two or three days’ warning from the Maoris, 
if they mean to attack us. I only wish that I could feel equally 
easy about the safety of my farm.’ He knew the natives well, and 
doubtless his confidence in their chivalry was not misplaced, how- 
ever strange it may appear to border men whose experience has been 
acquired in other lands. While wandering through the interior of 
the North Island, I met not a few colonists who had associated much 
with the Maoris, who understood their language, and had many 
stories to tell of their generosity and their intelligence, above all of 
their courage. Such stories, when told on the very scene of the 
events, and among the actors themselves, may be relied upon as 
expressing the genuine belief and tradition of the locality, even 
should there be inaccuracy or exaggeration as to details. 

It must be recollected that it is not a Maori, but a Pakeha, who 
tells the story of Orakau, where three hundred warriors displayed 
the spirit of Leonidas, but experienced better luck. They were sur- 
rounded by an overwhelming force of British troops, and honourable 
terms of capitulation were offered, but the unanimous reply came 
back, ‘We will never surrender.” A desperate sortie from the 
pah resulted, to the astonishment of all concerned, in the escape of 
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most of the Maoris, after cutting their way through the hostile 
ranks. One warrior, who carried a child in a basket strapped to 
his forehead, was shot dead during the fight. A comrade stooped 
down, coolly unfastened the basket amid a shower of bullets, and 
carried off the child in safety, not without a cheer from some of the 
soldiers who witnessed the gallant deed. 

The same courage and skill which were so freely displayed against 
us during the Maori wars were also found among those natives who 
fought on our side, and the officers of the Maori contingent had good 
reason to be proud of their men. Without them indeed peace would 
have been hard to establish, and a hearty union of all the native 
tribes might have taxed the resources of the British empire. For- 
tunately for us certain tribes have always been our zealous allies, 
and the colony still employs the services of a fine body, well armed 
and disciplined, and known as the Native Constabulary. An officer 
of this force described to me, with just pride, how his men, at the 
siege of a formidable pah, went to work with a couple of spades and 
a few pointed sticks, fairly sapping their way into the place, without 
any assistance from engineers or artillery. 

When the electric telegraph was in process of construction through 
the centre of the North Island, near Orakeikorako, the natives, who 
considered that the authorities had not kept faith with them, in- 
timated that the telegraph could not be permitted to stand, and pro- 
ceeded, after due notice, to cut down the posts. These were re- 
erected, and again cut down, after which an armed force was sent up 
to overawe the natives. An eye-witness described to me the inter- 
view which took place between the officer in command and the Maori 
envoy. On a very rainy day a naked warrior marched into the 
camp, and asked to see the officer commanding the troops. He was 
received with as great a display of force as possible, many ‘‘Queenite” 
natives being present; but he was equal to the occasion, and, standing 
alone among angry foes, he had an apt reply for every one in turn. 
He told the Queenites that he could estimate the exact value of their 
attachment to the British Queen : it was just equal to a salary of six 
shillings a day, the amount of pay which they were then receiving. 
To the officer, who asserted that the authorities had always kept 
faith, he politely replied, that such no doubt was the experience of 
the rangatira (chief or gentleman) who had just spoken, but that 
his own experience had hitherto been very different. In conclusion, 
he said, “I and my people desire no quarrel with the, Government, 
but a certain payment has been promised to us for the ground on 
which the telegraph stands, and we insist on that payment being 
made. If this is not done we will cut down the telegraph posts, if 
we are attacked we will fight, and not a post shall be erected while 
one of us remains alive.” They were paid. 
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It is true that the Colonial Government, as a rule, has treated the 
Maoris with remarkable fairness and consideration, but much of this 
has been due to their being so well able to take their own part if 
treated otherwise. The elements still exist in the country for one 
more Maori war, but there is every reason now to hope that this will 
be altogether averted by a just and conciliatory policy on the part of 
the New Zealand Government. 

The ‘‘Queenite ” natives, so-called as being loyal subjects of 
Queen Victoria, in contradistinction to the adherents of the Maori 
king, are steadily developing into useful citizens: they cultivate the 
soil, pay taxes, serve in the constabulary, and take their share in 
public affairs as electors and as representatives." Many of those who 
are so peaceful and law-abiding fought desperately against our troops 
while the war lasted. <A stout foe can be a firm friend, and a con- 
spicuous example is the gallant chief Paurini of Tokanu. No Maori 
enjoys more thoroughly the confidence and friendship of his white 
fellow-citizens, and no Maori can give a warmer welcome to a white 
stranger ; but the stalwart figure, which his sole garment, a tartan 
kilt, exhibits to no small advantage, is literally riddled with the 
bullets of the Paukeha. 

As for the ‘“ Kingites,” it will not be possible for them within 
their limited territory to maintain much longer their present policy 
of isolation, and the only doubt is whether the collapse of the littie 
independent monarchy will come about in a peaceable or a warlike 
manner. ‘T'wo years ago there seemed to be a risk of war, but it has 
not yet broken out, and the mere lapse of time is in every way 
favourable to peace. When in the neighbourhood I was very anxious 
to avail myself of a missive for a Kingite chief, in order to reach, 
if possible, Tokangamutu, the capital village of the Maori king. 
After consulting a number of friends who were well informed upon 
the question, and one of whom had married the daughter of a great 
Maori chief, I resolved to abandon the attempt, as they all agreed in 
dissuading me, although each adviser gave different reasons for his 
advice. Most of them considered that the risk of personal violence 
was small, except perhaps from the Hau-hau fanatics, the rise of 
which sect has introduced a new element into Maori affairs. Formerly, 
an unarmed stranger, trusting to Maori honour, was perfectly safe 
in any part of the country, but now there are individuals who be- 
lieve that in slaying any Pakeha they would be doing a pious deed. 
All were at one in saying that if I went at all I must not carry 
arms of any sort. ‘The most serious objections urged were to this 
effect :— 


‘* Your visit, as the bearer of a letter from an ex-goyernor, will have an 


(1) There are now two Maoris in the Legislative Council, and four in the House of 
Representutives. 
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apparent political significance altogether foreign to its real object, and may 
produce complications. Sir George Grey's introduction will of course secure 
the goodwill of the chief to whom it is addressed, and even of the authorities 
generally ; but the railroad werks are approaching the boundary, and matters 
are in a critical condition, while a number of persons in the King’s country, 
including certain mean whites, are interested in getting up a disturbance. 
in particular the refugees from the Maori territory lately confiscated entertain 
the wild hope that in a general scrimmage they may regain their land, and feel 
that now or never is their chance. The King and his advisers probably do not 
share these feelings, but a European of any consequence runs the risk of being 
made the victim in some mode or other of these Adullamites, in order that the 
Kingites may be embroiled with the Pakehas. Under these circumstances, the 
better your introduction, the greater will be the risk.” 


The chance of seeing the last scene of independent Maori life 
was a great temptation, but these considerations satisfied me that I 
should exercise a wise discretion in letting the Kingites alone. 
Matters at Tokangamutu have undergone no very material change 
during the short interval which has elapsed since I left New Zea- 
land, but peace has been hitherto maintained, and its future main- 
tenance depends upon the action of the Colonial Government. The 
Maories are able to realise more fully from day to day the utterly 
hopeless character of an armed struggle, and will hardly provoke 
one unless goaded on by a sense of oppression and injustice. On 
the other hand, an aggressive policy finds little favour now with the 
colonists, who no longer have the imperial exchequer available for 
war expenses, and must in future bear all such burdens upon their 
own shoulders. There has, in fact, been no serious Maori difficulty 
since the imperial troops were withdrawn from the colony. 

It may be fairly assumed that the colonists will continue to act 
towards the Maoris with justice and moderation, as they have usually 
done hitherto ; but even with the best intentions it is often impos- 
sible to avoid arousing a genuine sense of wrong, owing to the 
radical differences of law and custom between the two races, espe- 
cially with regard to land. When a transfer of land from a native 
to a white man takes place, it is usually quite fair and straight- 
forward according to European notions, whether by sale, by gift, or 
by confiscation after war. The settler performs what he believes to 
be all the necessary legal formalities, and pays the purchase money 
agreed upon, but finds his possession of the land disputed, perhaps 
by an individual, perhaps by a whole tribe. The validity of the 
transaction is frequently denied upon the ground that the seller 
had no right to sell, and that tribal rights have been ignored. 
According to Maori usage the objections may be quite Lona fide, and 
would probably receive effect from colonial judges if urged at the 
proper time and place. But the natives are unwilling to admit the 
jurisdiction of the colonial courts in such cases, and refuse to plead 
in them, regarding the entire legal procedure as an organization to 
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defraud them of their land. Thus the tenure of land is here, as 
elsewhere, the fruitful source of discord between invaders and in- 
vaded, even when the former are desirous of acting justly according 
to their own ideas of justice. Meanwhile the Maoris see only too 
clearly that the land is passing out of their hands, and they are 
daily becoming fewer and feebler as their white rivals increase in 
numbers, in riches, and in power. The majority accept this state of 
matters as inevitable, and try to make the best of it, having actually 
in some places settled down into the position of landlords, living 
upon the rents paid to them by their white tenants. Within the 
Kingite limits, however, there are still many intractable spirits, 
not the least generous and patriotic of their nation, who “long but 
for one battle more, the stain of their shame to efface.” 

Religious fanaticism stimulates this hostile spirit, and if there 
ever again are serious troubles with the natives in New Zealand, we 
shall hear more of the ‘“‘ Hau-haus,’’ who have lapsed from Chris- 
tianity back to their original heathenism, upon which they have 
engrafted some of the darker rites and tenets to be found in the 
pages of the Oid Testament. 


How far the missionaries have made any deep or lasting impres- * 


sion upon the life and character of the Polynesians, whom they so 
rapidly persuaded to accept the forms of Christianity, is a point very 
difficult to decide. A strong reaction from their influence and teach- 
ing has undoubtedly taken place in many parts of New Zealand, 
where deserted mission stations are pointed out embowered amid 
choice fruit-trees, in situations the amenity of which does the 
highest credit to the taste of the reverend founders. In a remote 
village of the interior there lies on the ground a very large bell, too 
heavy to be swung in any building of native construction. It is 
the only visible token of Christianity, and bears a Maori inscription 
to the effect that it is a gift, bestowed in 1853 upon the believers of 
Tokanu by “certain good women of Kotirana,” the nearest approach 
to the name of Scotland which the Maori alphabet permits. A good 
woman of the locality, on our asking what it all meant, replied with 
a laugh and the Maori equivalent for “soft sawder!”’ The hand- 
some gift is evidently not looked upon with the respect due to its 
intrinsic value, to the motives which actuated the donors, and to the 
difficulties overcome in conveying it into the heart of a country at 
that time entirely devoid of roads. During the twenty years that 
have elapsed since this great bell was rolled in a barrel over the 
fern-clad hills around Lake ''aupo, many converts have either joined 
the Hau-haus or lapsed into utter indifference, and are pagans 80 
far as any religious faith is concerned. But not the less on that 
account have the Christian missionaries deserved well of the natives. 
Throughout Polynesia it is entirely due to them that the natives are 
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an educated people in the strictest sense of the word, for it is diffi- 
cult to find anywhere within reach of mission influence a Polynesian, 
old or young, w ho cannot read and write. 

The missionaries began by creating a written language, simple as 
to orthography, and invariable as to pronunciation. Having 
reduced to writing dialects which existed formerly as mere sounds, 
they ere long succeeded in converting war-like and indolent savages 
into lettered scholars, although many of their pupils had already 
attained a mature age. An achievement such as this reflects credit 
upon teachers and pupils alike. 

It must be admitted that the missionaries have been too severe in 
their condemnation of native customs and amusements, and have 
thereby overstrained their influence. The burdens laid upon recent 
converts have been too heavy for them to bear, and a certain amount 
of reaction has necessarily followed. The “haka” and the “ hula- 
hula” are not, perhaps, the most elegant or decorous of dances, but 
it would have been wiser to reform than to prohibit, although some 
Christian denominations can fairly boast of their consistent oppo- 
sition to dancing of any sort, and may assert with some show of 
reason that waltzes and reels are not greatly superior in decorum to 
the native dances of Polynesia. The joyous nature of the islanders 
is not easily suppressed, and they are more likely to become hypo- 
crites than ascetics; but the outburst in New Zealand of the Pai 
Marire or Hau-hau religion, a few years ago, proved that the 
stern theology of the Old Testament is not without attraction for 
the fiercer spirits among them. In Hawaii the awe entertained by 
the natives for the missionaries is enhanced by their influence with 
the government, which has always been considerable. Even the 
presence of a man-of-war “ Pelekani” (British), and the popularity 
of the officers, will not avail to produce a “ hula-hula” on Sunday in 
a Hawaiian village. The answer to all persuasions is, ‘The mis- 
sionaries and the police’’—the latter being in this merely the 
agents of the former. Where missionaries have the ear of the 
authorities, as in Polynesia, they need not expect to be regarded as 
“protectors of the poor,” a title freely conceded to them in India, 
where many of the unconverted natives regard them as their best 
friends, able and willing to plead their cause even in disputes with 
government officials. A distinct antagonism usually exists through- 
out Polynesia between the missionary and the casual white settler, 
and the opinions of a stranger are apt to be coloured according to 
the class among which he happens to be thrown. Speaking for myself, 
the good work of education appears to cover the other failures of 
the missionaries, and to compensate amply the islanders for all that 
they have given up, whether in land, in pecuniary contributions, or 
in amusement. Partly owing to a diminished population, partly also 
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to diminished religious zeal, church accommodation is now in excess 
of the requirements of the natives, more especially in Hawaii, and 
the staring white buildings which stud the coast are often little 
used, except as landmarks for vessels at sea. 

In attempting to account for the depopulation of Polynesia, 
various causes are assigned by those who have considered the 
question: intemperance, immorality, infantile epidemics, and pul- 
monary diseases. Some persons lay stress upon one evil, some upon 
another, the most careful observers being the least ready with an 
answer. Some suggestions seem fanciful enough: the women ride 
too much upon horseback ; wearing clothes produces susceptibility to 
sudden chills; and the peaceable habits of modern times cause more 
accessible but less healthy localities to be inhabited. Although 
these may all be true causes of diminished population, all combined 
appear inadequate to account for the result. Disease and intem- 
perance of all sorts, combined with bad ventilation, insufficient food, 
and a severe climate, do not prevent the population of our large 
cities from increasing. Why, then, should the Polynesians succumb, 
whose climate is equable, whose food is abundant, and who breathe 
the fresh breezes from mountain and sea? They are not dispossessed 
of their lands or driven from their hunting-grounds like the Red 
Indians and Australian Blacks, They own large tracts of fertile 
soil, and foreigners are eager to pay good wages to those who will 
work, scarcity of labour being the main difficulty of sugar cultivation 
in the Sandwich Islands. The marked deficiency of women among 
the Polynesians does not seem to be due to female infanticide, and 
is of course unfavourable to population ; but they are by no means 
sterile, and pretty little brown children usually swarm around the 
native dwellings, which occur at distant intervals on the coast, or in 
the interior. Why, then, is it that many of these dwellings have 
been deserted, and that luxuriant plantations of cocoa-nut palms, 
and bread-fruit trees, remain neglected? The means of subsistence 
are there, but those who should have gathered them have vanished. 
The climate and products are those of Ceylon, but where are the 
irrigated rice terraces, and populous villages hidden in a jungle of 
fruit-bearing trees? One is reminded rather of the barren glens of 
Sutherland, where bright green patches on the brown hill-sides mark 
the site of what are still called “ towns.” 

Thus much is clear, however, that ‘civilisation’ has introduced 
in Polynesia causes of destruction more than counterbalancing the 
advantages of education and good government so far as the natives 
are concerned. They are unable, even under the most favourable 
conditions, to resist evils which hardly affect the vitality and 
fecundity of the Indo-European or Mongolian, and those vices and 
diseases which merely scourge the individual of the stronger race 
annihilate the less prolific breed. 
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When they are all gone there will be additional space in the 
world for a few Caucasians and a good many Mongolians, of whom 
there seem to be quite enough already, and no doubt the Negro also 
would flourish and multiply in the tropical islands. On the whole, 
humanity will not profit greatly by the change. In frugality and 
industry the Kanaka is far inferior to the Chinaman, but not to 
the Negro ; while courtesy, courage, docility, and generosity are not 
such common qualities that we can witness without regret the 
extinction of the Polynesians, who exhibit them in so marked a 
degree. Depopulation is not limited to Polynesia proper, but goes 
on all over the Southern Hemisphere as rapidly as in the kingdom 
of Hawaii, the only important insular group lying north of the 
equator in the Pacific Ocean. In the Fijis, since their annexation, 
the mortality has been appalling, but these islands are inhabited by 
Melanesians, a black race very different to the brown Kanakas. 
The Tasmanian “ black-fellow ”’ is gone already, and his Australian 
brother is rapidly following him. We may pity even such irreclaim- 
able savages as these are, and regret the mode of their extermination, 
but we must admit thet for them there is no room within the pale of 
a truly civilised community, and that they are interesting only as 
ethnological curiosities, exhibiting in recent times a very early stage 
of human development. It will not take long to write their epitaph, 
although in their keen love of sport and their invincible dislike of 
steady work they bear a certain resemblance to some of the most 
exalted and highly favoured classes of mankind. 

With the polished Hawaiian and the chivalrous Maori it is 
different, and the loss caused to humanity by their disappearance is 
real. Of course they are not without failings, and contact with 
unworthy Europeans has not tended to diminish some of these, but 
they have learnt, on the other hand, from our people good lessons 
of industry and thrift. Naturally they have so little notion of 
saving as to give away, or even destroy, their surplus with reckless 
extravagance; but now a Maori capitalist is by no means unknown, 
and I have seen in the interior of Hawkes Bay and Wellington 
provinces Maori farms which would do credit to any white settler. 
Occasionally, however, the original nature asserts itself, and at one 
of these very farms the native agriculturist deliberately burnt the 
whole of his straw because he experienced some trouble in obtaining 
what he considered to be its proper price. Another distinguished 
chief had some turkeys to dispose of, and as the first person to 
whom they were offered for sale objected to the exorbitant sum 
asked, he gave them all away to a Pakeha friend. When the 
Polynesian is accused of being idle and thriftless, of having very lax 
notions as to female virtue, and a weakness for intoxicating liquors, 
the case against him has been pretty nearly summed up, and it 
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can only be added that his failings are injurious to himself rather 
than to others. That those who can speak the language of Maoris 
or Kanakas, and who are in constant association with them, either 
officially or socially, like them well enough to tell many stories in 
their favour and few to their discredit, is a fact with which a 
passing traveller can hardly fail to be impressed, and my own 
experience, as far as it went, confirmed the favourable views of those 
better qualified to speak upon the subject. 

A ride of a few days through a district so little frequented by 
Europeans that we only met one white man—a trooper of the armed 
constabulary —afforded an opportunity of realising the kindly dispo- 
sition and honesty of the more unsophisticated among the New 
Zealanders. They could not do much for us certainly, and one chief 
apologized for apparent remissness by asking, ‘‘ How can I show you 
kindness when I have only potatoes and cabbage?” They did what 
they could, however, with a friendly politeness which was very 
gratifying. On one occasion I arrived with my guide at a Hau-hau 
village after dark, and found it deserted for the time being by all 
its inhabitants, except one very aged crone too feeble to travel. 
Following the custom in such cases we selected the most comfortable 
‘‘wharé,”’ and made ourselves at home. This wharé was a hut built 
of reeds, fern-stalks, and native flax, closely interwoven and perfectly 
weather-tight. Clean mats were the only furniture, but so great 
was the confidence reposed by the owner in his countrymen and 
visitors, that he had left in this open hut his most precious posses- 
sion—a pair of double-barrelled guns, which had probably in their 
day done service against the British troops. It is illegal to sell 
firearms to the natives in New Zealand, and even a revolver and a few 
cartridges cannot be landed without purchasing a permit to intro- 
duce “arms, ammunition, and warlike stores,” so that these two old 
fowling-pieces were of priceless value to the owner; yet he evidently 
entertained no fears for their safety. They were “tapu” (sacred), 
no doubt, to all good Hau-haus, and our absent host was justified in 
his apparent carelessness. We could make him no return for his 
hospitality, beyond fetching water for the poor old lady and giving 
her a few of our provisions. My guide was well known and popular 
with the natives, which ensured us a welcome anywhere ; but an 
unlucky white pedestrian who preceded us paid the penalty of the 
misconduct of others. Arriving at a small village, weary and foot- 
sore, he asked for shelter; but the men were absent, and the women 
did not like his looks, so one of them advised him to push on a mile 
or two for an imaginary settlement. There are no habitations for 
the next twenty-five miles, and as my experienced guide lost his 
way upon the trackless plain, there was some reason to apprehend 
that the poor “sun-downer” never succeeded in making his way 
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across. If he really did come to an untimely end, his was a hard 
case; but the behaviour of mean whites under similar circumstances 
was the cause, if not the excuse, for the falsehood told by the unpro- 
tected “‘ wahine” (woman) of Tirau. She evidently felt compunction 
in confessing to us this breach of hospitality, in order that we might 
look out for him, and the incident appeared to me at least as un- 
favourable to the character of white men in general as to that of 
this native woman in particular. Had the “rangatira’’ been at 
home nothing of the sort would have occurred. 

In Polynesia, as is usually the case where women are in a 
minority, they are treated with some consideration, and take part in 
nearly all amusements and occupations along with men. They are 
very fond of riding, many Maori ladies using side-saddles and riding- 
habits, while those of Hawaii invariably ride @ /a Duchesse de Berri 
on Spanish saddles ; and most picturesque objects they are on horse- 
back, in their brilliant flowing robes, adorned with coronets and 
garlands of flowers. Tattooing is no longer in fashion with the 
youths and maidens; but in New Zealand the senior chiefs are 
decorated with most elaborate patterns of spirals and volutes, and 
the elder women have their lips and chins tattooed like the Maronites 
of the Lebanon. As usual among -uncivilised races, the women are 
not so good-looking as the men, and in New Zealand they do not 
scorn a short clay pipe, even when dressed in complete European 
fashion—a practice not calculated to improve their appearance. A 
good many white men have married Maori wives, and are known as 
‘‘ Pakeha-Maoris ;” the half-breeds appear to be a fine vigorous race. 

There is an analogy between our present position in the North 
Island and that of the French in Algeria ; the law is obeyed by all, 
roads and bridges are constructed, and an unarmed traveller can 
pass safely through the interior. The natives are treated with 
respect and consideration, which they have earned by their courage 
and good faith. No one affects to despise the Maoris any more than 
the Kabyles, and they enjoy, whenever they choose to claim it, 
complete social equality in hotels, public conveyances, and places of 
resort. At the same time there is, in certain districts of the island, 
a feeling of insecurity among the colonists similar to that which 
pervades Algeria, where religious fanaticism and love of inde- 
pendence may slumber indeed, but are by no means dead in the 
hearts of the “ indigénes.” 

The social position accorded to the Maoris by the whites is alto- 
gether different from that of any other dark-skinned race through- 
out the British dominions, but is completely justified by the readiness 
and ease with which they adapt themselves to the manners of good 
society. “Is that persona gentleman? Has he never dined with 
the Governor before ?”’ was the inquiry of a chief who was for the 
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first time a guest at Government House, and observed that one of 
his Pakeha companions, unlike himself, was ill at ease and puzzled 
how to behave. A Maori member of the Legislative Council, 
being asked whether he had had a pleasant dinner party, is said to 
have replied, ‘Oh yes, very much so. We were all gentlemen; 
no Lower House members present.” This story, however, has some- 
what the appearance of having been made up at the expense of the 
popular branch of the legislature. 


At the opening of the Hawaiian Parliament in 1850, the King, in 
his address to the ‘“ nobles and representatives’”’ of the people, 
assured them that the policy of the Government was “essentially 
protective to the Hawaiian or native race, to the intent that the 
question of their capability of civilisation may be fully solved.” 
For a quarter of a century the attempt to carry out such a policy 
has been honestly made, under singularly favourable conditions and 
with very encouraging results, were it not for the well-grounded 
apprehension that the Hawaiian race, as it becomes civilised, is 
doomed to become extinct. No one who has passed any time among 
these happy lotos-eaters can contemplate without sincere regret this 
consummation of so promising a political experiment. The statistics 
are, however, only too conclusive; and, as in the case of the Maoris, 
the diminution in numbers is so steady, that a limit at no remote 
date may be calculated beyond which the Hawaiian race will not 
survive. Without taking into account the large estimate of the 
population given by Captain Cook, we find that the Sandwich 
Islands, in 1823, contained 142,000 inhabitants, and in 1832 only 
130,000 ; four years later they were reduced to 108,500, and in 
1849 to 80,600, their annual death rate being then about 8 per cent. 
In 1866 the native population was 58,765, and in 1872 (the date of 
the last census) 51,531, including half-castes. The excess of males 
over females was then no less than 3,216, and the annual decrease 
was estimated to be from 1,200 to 2,000. There was at the same 
time a small annual increase in the number of half-castes, as well as 
in that of the whites and Chinese. 

The cause of this depopulation is certainly not political mis- 
government. ‘The independence of Hawaii has been recognised by 
all the great maritime nations, and the form of government is a 
constitutional monarchy. ‘The legislature is composed of twenty 
chiefs or nobles nominated by the Crown, and a number (not 
exceeding forty) of representatives elected biennially. There is a 
considerable property qualification for representatives, and a smaller 
one for electors. The legislators are paid, and all sit and vote in 
one assembly. The King himself is of the ancient royal race, 
but his cabinet (composed of three ministers besides the attorney- 
general) contains no Hawaiian except the minister of the interior. 
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The leading foreign merchants, one of whom has married the King’s 
sister, are members of the privy council, and a preponderating 
influence is exercised by the enlightened white community of 
Honolulu. The theoretical excellence of this constitution has not 
been belied by its practical working. Government schools have 
been everywhere established, 87 per cent. of the children of school 
age are actually receiving instruction, and a Hawaiian unable to 
read and write is rarely to be found. The sale of intoxicating 
liquors to natives is forbidden by law, and the legal penalties are 
strictly enforced. Indeed, so energetic and efficient are the magis- 
trates, both native and foreign, that the number of criminal con- 
victions assumes an alarming magnitude for a small community ; 
but it is reassuring to find that some of the offences are not very 
heinous in their nature. In two years there were no less than sixty- 
one convictions for violating the Sabbath. 

The political hardships of the Hawaiians, in fact, consist merely in 
being too much governed. Life and property are secure ; the laws 
are just, and are well administered; the quantity, not the quality, of 
the government is in fault. The political machinery, with king, 
privy council, governors, judges, salaried ministers and legislators, 
is ludicrously in excess of the requirements of the dwindling popu- 
lation—less than sixty thousand, including all the foreigners. 

The military outlay, indeed, is not great, except upon music and 
upon gunpowder for salutes. The last item consumes a most undue 
proportion of the national resources, as the principal foreign powers 
are represented by commissioners as well as by consuls, and the 
tariff of guns allotted to each is two in excess of what is customary 
elsewhere. Men-of-war of various nations, British and American 
in particular, are constantly visiting Honolulu; and the islanders 
flatter themselves that the United Kingdom and the United States 
are alike prepared to use any amount of force or fraud in order to 
effect annexation. The various commissioners, on their side, watch 
one another with as much jealous distrust as do the ambassadors to 
the Sublime Porte ; each regards the success of his policy as essential 
to the welfare of his own country as well as that of Hawaii. At 
present no pretext could easily be found for foreign interference in 
the affairs of such « peaceable and well-conducted state, and Hawaii 
may hope for a season to enjoy the political independence which she 
owes partly to her geographical isolation, planted as she is far from 
any other land in the centre of the vast Pacific. 

But what will be the fate of the Sandwich Islands when there are 
no more Hawaiians? Among foreign elements the American pre- 
ponderates, especially as regards commercial interchanges, and these 
islands naturally gravitate towards the United. States; but, oddly 
enough, that great maritime nation appears to despise insular posses- 
sions, even when, like St. Thomas, they constitute important mercan- 
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tile entrepéts. On the other hand, Great Britain, the universal 
annexer of islands, has once already relinquished possession of the 
Sandwich group, where the French and the Russian colours have 
also been hoisted, only to be again hauled down. It seems, therefore, 
as if this little archipelago were destined to remain unannexed ; and 
when the present royal race can no longer furnish it with a king, it 
may imitate its American neighbours and proclaim the republic. 

A prosperous future is before it, situated in mid-ocean between 
America, Asia, and Australasia, with a productive soil, and an 
equable climate which would be perfection did it not render all 
exertion alike superfluous and distasteful. At Honolulu, in 21° 18’ 
north latitude and 158° west longitude, the barometer has been 
observed to vary during the year only from 30:24 inches to 29-70, 
while the range of the thermometer at the same time was between 
86° and 62°, with a mean temperature of 75°. This agreeable but 
enervating climate prevails only at the sea-level ; at a greater eleva- 
tion a temperate region is found, and in the island of Hawaii the 
mountain summits, rising to more than thirteen thousand feet, are 
frequently capped with snow. The windward coast of Hawaii, ever 
verdant and well watered, thanks to the north-east trades, is 
udmirably described by the Poet Laureate as the land of the lotos- 
eaters :-— 


‘* A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
i eece arise Far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunset-flushed: and dewed with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy palm above the woven copse.” 


There is nothing melancholy about these mild-eyed lotos-eaters, except 
the knowledge that they will have no share in the future prosperity, 
which white capital and Chinese labour seem likely to produce in 
the Sandwich Islands. During the last quarter of a century, while 
these “ Happy Isles” have enjoyed such political as well as natural 
advantages that the population ought to have doubled itself, it has 
diminished by nearly one-third. The Hawaiians have proved in a 
most remarkable instance their appreciation of a sanitary policy, 
which places the welfare of the community above the prejudices and 
even the affections of the individual. A considerable and apparently 
increasing proportion of the Hawaiians is afflicted with the terrible 
disease known as leprosy, which has defied all available medical science, 
and is regarded as absolutely incurable. How far it is contagious in 
the ordinary sense appears to be doubtful, for the natives have 
habitually neglectel all precautions in associating with lepers, and 
yet the disease is not known to have affected above two per cent. of the 
population. On the other hand, it is clearly liable to be transmitted 
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from parent to offspring, and is regarded as infectious by compe- 
tent authorities. To prevent all risk of infection, and to stamp out 
the hereditary taint, which threatened to spread through the whole 
community, the Hawaiian legislature about ten years ago took up 
the question in a spirit at once patriotic and scientific. Under the 
auspices of a Board of Health a leper settlement was established in a 
secluded valley on the small island of Molokai, to which all persons 
known to be affected with leprosy were transported by officials 
appointed for the purpose. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
at first in discovering the unfortunate creatures, who were concealed 
by their friends, and a more painful duty could hardly be imposed 
upon a kindly Kanaka than to surrender a companion to pass the 
remainder of his days a hopeless exile in a lazzaretto. But the stern- 
ness of the law did not prevent the Hawaiians from realising its 
expediency, and the necessity for its strict enforcement in the 
interest of the public. Examples of self-devotion were not wanting 
on the part of persons whose external symptoms of leprosy were so 
slight as to escape detection, but who surrendered themselves spon- 
taneously in obedience to the law. Nothing can well be more 
touching than the story told by Miss Bird, in her book on the 
Hawaiian Archipelago, of poor “‘Bill Ragsdale,” whose generous 
self-immolation savours rather of the antique Roman than of the 
Kanaka. This talented half-white, who had filled among other 
honourable offices that of interpreter to the Hawaiian legislature, 
avowed himself to be a leper before any visible symptom betrayed 
him, and passed amid universal lamentation from the joyous society 
of Hilo to a living death at Kalawao. In that dismal valley of 
Molokai he is now a ruler, by virtue of his abilities; but perhaps 
since the Odyssey was composed the well-known words have never 
been so applicable to any living mortal :— 


r > 

BovAoipny x’ éxrdpovpos eov Onrevépev GAdw, 
’ ‘ >? , e ‘ , ‘ 
Avibpi Tap akAnpw, w 17) Btoros rrodvds ety, 
a a > 

H waow vexverot xatapbipevoirw avaccey. 


Certainly the hardest life that a slave can lead clsewhere seems 
preferable to that of Governor Ragsdale, who now rules with benefi- 
cent and almost absolute authority over seven hundred lepers in 
every stage of a lingering but fatal disease. The last effort of his 
eloquence, when bidding farewell to his weeping friends, was to urge 
submission to the stringent measures taken by the Government for 
the purpose of stamping out leprosy. The law for the seclusion of 
lepers has been enforced without distinction of rank or nationality, 
and in the course of eight years more than eleven hundred persons 
have been transported to Molokai; of these a large proportion died 
within a short time of their arrival, but in 1874 there remained alive 


more than seven hundred. Although all hope must be abandoned 
VOL. XXI. N.S. 3H 
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by those who enter Kalawao, the natural cheerfulness of the Kanakas 
seems not to desert them even there, and a visit from the King and 
Queen caused no little rejoicing among the lepers. The support of 
these unfortunate exiles entails a heavy burden ona small community 
like Hawaii, with a diminishing revenue and an increasing expendi- 
ture. The burden, however, will soon be removed by the hand of 
death, and no item in an annual outlay of some $600,000 is less 
worthy of being expunged than the cost of the leper settlement. 
The courage and liberality displayed in grappling with this national 
curse are worthy of the emulation of advanced European govern- 
ments. 


In explanation of the disinclination to steady labour which 
characterises the Polynesian, and distinguishes him in so marked a 
manner from the Chinese, it must be borne in mind that the islands 
of the Pacific are very much under-peopled, and that almost all of 
them lie between the tropics, and enjoy a climate in which existence 
is happiness and exertion is pain. As for the natives of New 
Zealand, whose climate may be compared to that of Italy, they are 
indeed more energetic and warlike than the gentle Kanakas of the 
tropical islands, but their close resemblance in character, appearance, 
and language indicates a very recent separation from their northern 
cousins. The Maoris themselves affirm that their original home 
was a country named Hawaiiki in the far north, and at Roto Iti is 
still exhibited an elaborately carved canoe with fifteen benches, in 
which the ancestors of the Arawa tribe are said to have crossed the 
ocean. ‘Te Arawa” is the largest native craft which I saw in 
New Zealand, and it is about as seaworthy as a university eight-oar. 
On board European vessels the Maoris prove themselves to be bold 
and skilful seamen, but in naval architecture they are inferior even 
to the black islanders of Melanesia. The seas around New Zealand 
are swept by gales very different from the soft trade-winds of the 
tropical Pacific, and the transport of provisions and water sufficient 
for a long voyage in a canoe across these seas seems to be an im- 
possibility. On the map the islands of Polynesia appear to be 
thickly sprinkled, but in reality they are so few and so small, as to 
occupy a space almost inappreciable upon the immense expanse of 
water. Most of them are coral islets, which are raised so little 
above the sea-surface as to be invisible at a short distance. During 
a voyage of three weeks through the heart of the galaxy we only 
sighted two coral islets, and a lofty volcanic island in the Navigators 
group. It may be said that the Pacific is an area of subsidence, and 
at a period geologically recent the land surface must have been very 
much larger than it now is, but all evidence seems to indicate that 
the Maoris have colonised New Zealand at a period which is recent 
in a very different sense of the word. Eminent naturalists are even 
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of opinion that the moa, a bird whose feathers are still found in perfect 
preservation, and whose remains are imbedded in the newest alluvial 
deposits, was extinct before the arrival of the Maoris. They hardly 
succeed in explaining, however, what agency, except that of man, 
could have destroyed a creature so powerful and so abundant, in a 
country without beasts of prey, and where no important geological 
change has occurred since the time when it flourished. 

How and when the Maoris reached New Zealand will in all 
probability never be accurately determined, but their tropical origin 
is clear enough. They have never really peopled the South (or 
Middle) Island, the largest and most productive of the group, but 
have lingered in the balmy climate of the North, and have planted 
many of their most important settlements around the numerous hot 
springs of the volcanic districts. Thanks to these natural supplies 
of heat, they can dispense almost entirely with fuel, and in some 
villages the inhabitants, like those of a fashionable spa, spend a 
considerable portion of the twenty-four hours in bathing. From 
long habit they enjoy a temperature which would almost scald a 
European, and will tumble heels over head into natural cauldrons 
apparently at the boiling point, and into which I could not bear to 
dip my hand. At sunset, the whole population of a village, men, 
women and children, may be seen disporting themselves in the tepid 
depths, or seated, with the water up to their necks, on the smooth 
enamelled sides of these natural therm. Infants in arms bathe 
along with the rest, learning to swim before they are able to walk, 
and perched on the shoulders of their tattooed grandfathers, they 
regard with astonished black eyes the bleached Pakeha, whose blood- 
less appearance contrasts most unfavourably with the wholesome 
brown of the Maori. Laughing, talking, floundering, and splashing, 
the natives do not forget their good manners, and are as polite in 
the water as they are upon land, treating a stranger with marked 
consideration. It is needless to say that they are perfect swimmers, 
the women no less than the men; in the popular Maori legend it is 
Hero, not Leander, who performs the feat of swimming over to the 
island of Mokoia. In a country of lakes and rivers, where the only 
canoes are long cranky “ dug-outs,” fashioned of a wood almost 
equal in specific gravity to water, and propelled with short, feeble 
paddles, it is necessary to be a good swimmer. When two or three 
miles from the shore, with a stiff head breeze rendering it necessary 
that half the crew should use their paddles for baling, you know that 
your native companions, encumbered only with a light kilt, will 
probably reach the land in safety if the canoe is swamped or upset. 
This knowledge, however, affords only a modified degree of comfort 
to a Pakeha, clad probably in waterproof and riding-boots, and 
rouses his wrath against the conservatism displayed by the Maoris in 
boat-building. Occasionally fatal accidents occur even to natives, 
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and not long ago two canoes full of people were swamped in Lake 
Rotorua: two women only were saved, the men behaving with 
great self-devotion in endeavouring to assist the weaker and more 
helpless. 

Even now, when steamers ply regularly between Auckland and 
Honolulu, there is little or no intercourse between the Polynesians 
of the southern temperate and the northern tropical latitudes; and 
it is astonishing, after passing over so many thousand miles of sea, 
to find one’s self among people who in features and complexion, in 
frank and courteous bearing, and even in such small details as their 
mode of decoration with flowers or feathers, seem to be identical 
with those that one has quitted. It is, however, in language 
that the substantial identity shows itself most distinctly, as after 
allowing for certain differences of pronunciation it will be found 
that almost all the words in common use are the same in the Maori 
and Kanaka dialects. These are precisely the words which could 
not have been recently borrowed by one dialect from the other ; and 
us neither possessed until quite recently any literature, or even an 
alphabet, it is remarkable that so very little divergence should have 
taken place. 

Great as are the charms of scenery and climate— 


‘* Where the golden Pacific round islands of paradise rolls—” 


the chief interest and romance of these regions are due to their 
aboriginal inhabitants, and will pass away with them. <A country 
newly occupied by white settlers is neither romantic nor picturesque 
when the primieval forest has been reduced to charred stumps, and 
a long interval must elapse before the undefaced glories of the 
wilderness can be replaced by the cultivated beauty of an old and 
prosperous land. In time the fernland and bush of New Zealand 
will be converted into a populous and productive country ; but the 
people and the products will be English, and not Maori. Thus the 
world becomes more presperous and wealthy, but less interesting 
and varied, and the inducements to travel diminish as the facilities 
increase. Tiven in older countries the variety of scenery, of archi- 
tecture, of costume, of social and political institutions, of fauna and 
flora, so charming at the present moment, is tending to become 
a thing of the past, and will be vainly sought for by the travellers 
of another generation. An Eastern dragoman once said to me, 
while we were gazing in admiration at a crumbling Saracenic 
edifice, “ We see these things, but our sons will not be able to see 
them.” The feeling to which his words gave expression was con- 
stantly in my mind when among the Maoris and Kanakas, whose 
“tenakoe” and “aloha,” their friendly greetings to the passing 
stranger, have all the pathos of an eternal adieu. 
Davin WEDDERBURN. 
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Or the immediate military prospects of the war which has at length 
broken out on the Danube and in Asia, I do not pretend to judge. 
It seems to be generally understood that the improvements in 
modern weapons give the defence a great advantage over the attack ; 
and although the extreme inefficiency of the Turkish officers and the 
deficiency of their means make their army very poor indeed for 
ageressive or active warfare, it does seem that their Government has 
been very wise in its generation in spending the last of its resources 
in procuring a most abundant supply of the best weapons and 
ammunition, armed with which even the irregulars may be most 
formidable for defensive purposes, as the first considerable affair 
seems to have shown. We know very well by a good deal of ex- 
perience in the East how often the best troops may be driven back 
by irregular soldiers fighting behind defences; and there is no 
change more marked in our dealings with savage and semi-civilised 
tribes all over the world than the increased difficulties caused by the 
supply of firearms which an active commerce now provides for these 
tribes almost everywhere. The Turkish irregulars defending good 
positions cannot be compared with barbarous tribes, but rather with 
the Affghans whose capacity we know so well. In our last serious 
contest with some of them in Umbeyla Pass, we know how strong a 
force they held in check without improved weapons. I should 
think that Affghans in their own hills, with an abundant supply of 
the best American breechloaders, would be most unpleasant to deal 
with. And so it may really be with the Turks. The Russian 
advance may not be so rapid or easy after all, unless strategy enables 
them to avoid defences and advance where they can. Still it is not 
a violent presumption to suppose that sooner or later the Russians 
may succeed in making a great advance, and we may consider the 
matter in view of that very probable contingency. 

Suppose that a victorious advance of the Russians to Philippopolis or 
Adrianople, and the occupation of great part of Asiatic Turkey, shall 
have super-excited the susceptibilities and the fears of that great part 
of the nation which dislikes Russia, while our Government maintains 
atone which gives colour and consistency to such feelings ; suppose 
that Englishmen carrying on an unofficial war against Russia, and 
other causes of offence, have embittered the feelings of the Russians 
towards us; will there not be a state of tension in which one spark 
may light up a conflagration of war ? May not we thus be drawn 
into a war with Russia just at the time when she has attained such 
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a position that we shall fight at a great disadvantage? Suppose 
that, under such circumstances, the Germans, counting as they have 
counted before on our readiness to assume the task which they 
avoid, leave us to follow our bent in stemming the Russian tide as 
much for their benefit as our own. May not our position then be 
very difficult? If the Turks may still furnish soldiers who would 
be very good in our hands, we should certainly have to pay for all, 
and the expenditure would be enormous. Probably with the feel- 
ings we have about Constantinople, we should think it necessary to 
make it our first point to secure that place. It would be no use 
attempting to hold the Bosphorus unless we held the Dardanelles 
_also—so we must undertake at least two sets of land defences. 
Suppose that by an effort we are able to send 50,000 men or more to 
undertake that task in conjunction with the Turks, and that by an 
unstinted expenditure we may secure these points—shall we then 
also undertake a great Asiatic campaign to prevent Russia from 
permanently seizing the countries between the Black Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, dominating Persia, approaching Affghanistan, and, as 
many among us think, threatening India? It may be possible that, 
by raising great armies in India, and draining our population at 
home, we might fight the Russians in Mesopotamia; but if we did 
so, the conditions would be very different from the position if we 
waited for the Russians in our own borders. We should fight very 
far from our own bases, while the Russians, instead of being sepa- 
rated from their base by enormous tracts of desert and mountain, 
would be almost at home, with their Caucasian army a little in 
advance of their present position. The expense to us of such an 
undertaking would be prodigious—greater than that of any war of 
which the world has yet heard. 

Lord Beaconsfield says that time is our advantage; that with our 
long purse we can sustain many campaigns when other countries 
would be exhausted. But suppose that under such circumstances as 
those described, the Russians quietly held Bulgaria on both sides 
the Balkan, Armenia, and all of Turkey in Asia that is worth their 
holding, while we, holding the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, either 
remain quietly in India or maintain an army in Mesopotamia. 
Suppose even we were able, at a vast expense, to make Turkistan too 
hot for the Russians, while they have so much else on their hands. 
What then? The Russians would lose their trade by sea; but they 
would draw the revenues of the best parts of Turkey. They would 
save all the expense of a fleet. They might also save the army and 
expenditure now so unprofitable in Turkistan. They would still have 
free commerce with Europe by land, and even by sea through the 
Baltic Provinces of Russia. We should either have to do without the 
flax and other Russian raw products so important to our manufactures, 
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or else pay much dearer for them, and might find that we had cut off 
our nose to spite our face. It strikes me that under such circumstances 
the Russians could afford to wait at least as long as we, and that we 
might find the game a very unprofitable one. In fact, unless we 
could persuade or bribe the Germans to help us out of it, I don’t see 
how such a stale-mate position could be brought to an end. Even if 
we were more prudent in India than I can hope, and remained strictly 
on the defensive, while Russia occupies the valley of the Euphrates 
and the Turkoman villages bordering on Affghanistan, I cannot doubt 
that with all Asia excited, the Affghans intriguing, and the Persians 
siding with Russia, we should incur great expense for increased 
armaments in India as well as in Europe. 

All this, I really do believe, may not improbably happen if we isolate 
ourselves from the European concert, and maintain an unfriendly 
position towards Russia. On the other hand, if we act with the other 
Powers as it may be agreed in concert to act, and if we treat Russia 
as acting as she professes to do in execution of the decision at which 
united Europe has arrived (though without our authority), we may 
well claim to step in with the other Powers at a fitting time to discuss 
and settle matters on the bases already laid down, and we may in 
an amicable way exercise a large influence on the settlement of the 
great questions involved. Whatever their ulterior designs, the 
Russians have always shown a great respect for English opinions and 
English susceptibilities, and if we treat them in a fair and friendly 
way, it is probable that for their own sake they will desire to con- 
ciliate us, and to make a settlement which shall satisfy their interests 
with as little offence as possible to ours. 

Tassume that, the war being now commenced, it is impossible to stop 
a great effusion of blood; that it must go on, till at least the first 
round has been fought out, and the parties are a little sobered. Then 
it will be that Europe may with advantage step in to give effect to 
the general plans of the Conference, modified and extended as no 
doubt they then must be, according to the circumstances. I do not 
doubt that if we only abstain from prematurely putting ourselves 
forward to bell the cat, as the jealous antagonist of Russia, Turkey 
in Europe is safe enough from permanent Russian dominion. The 
Germans will take care of that. We may hope and presume that 
they will agree to establish the Autonomies to which they have set 
their hand. Our part must chiefly be to see that those Autonomies 
are real and are not strangled and stifled, in deference to the suscep- 
tibilities of powers jealous of popular freedom. We must strive for 
a free Bulgaria, free Greek Provinces, and a free Bosnia (joined to 
or separate from Servia), while we maintain the free and thriving 
young States already existing, and promote a confederation which 
will make them all stronger. There are not wanting signs that the 
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free and democratic character of the Russo-Servian movement last 
year was disagreeable to the Russian Government, as well as to the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, and that this time it is proposed to 
stifle movement in that quarter, and to prefer more regular official 
action in other quarters. It would be a very great pity that our 
influence in favour of giving a popular form to the new Autonomies 
should be wanting, or should be weakened by our following a 
separate and isolated course. In every way it is to be wished that 
we should act with Europe and not get into an isolated position. 

In one way or other Europe may then, I hope, be settled. But it 
is in Asia that our own difficulties will arise if we have not earned 
the good offices of the other Powers, and given Russia reason to 
conciliate and deal reasonably with us. In Asia undoubtedly very 
complicated and difficult questions must arise, the settlement of 
which may require much disposition on all sides to concord and 
forbearance. I propose, therefore, to examine that part of the subject 
more fully. 

Mr. Laing quoted high authority of a not very recent date to show 
how groundless are the fears of a Russian invasion of India. I agree 
with him in the main in that, and still more in his wish that a good 
many members of Parliament and respectable people outside, who 
give way to this scare, could be put through a small course of physical 
geography. But I hardly think he sufficiently adverted to the 
advance that Russia has made since the date of the opinions which 
he quoted. She has since then conquered Turkistan. The very 
full knowledge we now have of her position there makes it clear that 
while she has annexed and incorporated in her own dominions the 
northern and north-eastern portions of Turkistan, she completely 
dominates over Bhokhara and Khiva, the native states of the Southern 
portion. She does not seem to keep residents at the native courts 
after our fashion ; but with Sarmarcand and the valley of the Zer- 
Afshan in her possession she controls the water-supply on which 
Bhokhara wholly depends. And she maintains garrisons in annexed 
territory within easy reach of Khiva, with which she has established 
permanent communications and from whence she both controls the 
Khan and assists him to control the Turkomans over whom he had 
little control before. The Turkomans of the country near Khiva have 
been subjugated by the severe measures of which we have heard so 
much, as have also apparently those near the south-eastern shores 
of the Caspian. There remain those farther to the East, near the 
Persian frontier and extending to or beyond Mery. It is perhaps 
as much due to our susceptibilities as to anything else, that these 
last have not yet been taken in hand. Merv is, as has been stated, 
but a half-ruined village on the edge of the desert, and it is not on 
the best way to India, there being no break in the mountains there. 
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But a little farther to the East, near Meshed, there is such a break, 
where the Turkomans habitually invade the north-eastern corner of 
Persia, plundering the country and carrying the inhabitants off into 
slavery. Merv, though nothing in itself, may perhaps be taken as 
a type of a line of Turkoman communities occupying a considerable 
submontane tract or series of tracts from Kizil Arvat near the Russian 
frontier to Merv. These are the wretches who harry Persia, and 
perhaps the worst of the Turkomans. They scem to have owed some 
sort of intermittent allegiance and nominal tribute to Khiva; but 
they are separated from that territory by a great desert, and the 
Khan had no real authority over them. If it were not for question 
of offence to us, there can be no doubt that in ordinary course the 
next step would be for the Russians to bring these people under 
some sort of control. If they would avoid offence they need not 
place a permanent garrison on the immediate frontier towards 
Affghanistan, and placing it on the other side they need not make it 
stronger than suffices to control the Turkomans in concert with 
Persia. But if they wish to worry and annoy us, probably they 
would find in this country of the southern Turkomans, cultivated and 
watered as to some extent it is, places that would suit them well for 
cantonments controlling Turkistan,.and these might occasion some 
intrigue and apprehensions on our Indian frontiers. 

My view in brief is this, that in Asia the Russians and English are 
not near enough really to hurt one’another, but are quite near enough 
to annoy and excite one another, to cause much expense if apprehen- 
sions are easily entertained, and in fact to play a game of ‘ beggar my 
neighbour’ to a very great extent. The suggestion that we should 
shake hands with the Russians across the Himalayas was not originally 
mine. For my part I had rather not see them there, so far as our 
particular interests are concerned ; but being there, and we having 
no ground to prevent their being there, I think the best we can do 
is to shake hands with them. It is something like the case of a rich 
man for whom you do not very much care, buying a property and 
coming to settle near you in the country. You had rather he did 
not come; you rather fear he may detract from your authority in the 
parish and country; but you feel that if you are on bad terms with 
him, he may make things unpleasant to you in many ways, and 
perhaps involve you in several contests and much expense; so you 
shake hands with him, ask him to dinner, and perhaps find him 
not such a bad fellow after all. I still believe that if we could bring 
ourselves to keep quite quiet, we might leave the Russians in Central 
Asia alone for a long time to come. But I much fear that we can’t 
do that. Already the accounts from India show that an excitement is 
getting up, and, as I think, an imprudent activity. This time, for a 
change, it is the Anglo-Indian newspapers that are exciting them- 
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selves over the excitability of the Government, and taking the other 
line. There seems to be no doubt that Lord Lytton, besides the 
advance in Khelat, has attempted to enter into more intimate 
relations with the Ameer of Cabul, and has failed in the attempt. 
Also I hear of a design to extend our influence in another quarter in 
the same part of the world. ‘The truth is that the time has arrived 
when the Ameer in natural course comes to do that which it is the 
function of every Affghan to do, that is to put himself up to the 
highest bidder. If we and the Russians both bid for him, he is 
certain to do that very persistently. Hence, all the stories of his 
receiving Russian agents, &c., &c., while he sulks towards us. The 
truth is that if we court him, he will certainly raise his price. Our 
only course with these people is to leave them entirely alone till they 
come to us for favours, and then they will be humble enough. 

As, however, things are situated, there is no doubt some bad 
feeling and excitement which may be increased by war in Western 
Asia, and by every rumour of unfriendliness between us and the 
Russians. One of the last pieces of news is, that “the Emperor of 
Russia has finally sanctioned the Orenberg-Taskend Railway line,” 
which, running east from Orenberg, is to branch off to Turkistan on 
one side and to Siberia on the other. There never was a time 
when financially this was more impossible. But may not the 
announcement be intended as a sort of counterblast—a suggestion to 
all whom it may concern, that if we push forward on our side the 
Russians may push forward on theirs ? 

Now let us go back to Turkey in Asia. That country as a whole 
is really, as a glance at the map will show, about equidistant 
between England and India, but its Eastern portion comes a good 
deal nearer the latter. What is usually called Asia Minor, that is 
the peninsula stretching towards Constantinople, is chiefly inha- 
bited by Turks, or perhaps I should rather say by Mahommedans; 
but a large country to the east of this is marked “ Armenia” in the 
maps, and contains a large Armenian population, mixed with Turks, 
Koords, and others. I have not been able to form any real estimate 
of the number of the Armenians, but they claim to be several 
millions, partly settled in Armenia, and partly scattered over much 
wider countries. Already a good many of them are under Russian 
rule, and I am told that the Russian rule in this part of Asia has 
been specially conciliatory, probably with a view to future eventu- 
alities. There are, also, 1 believe, a good many Armenians in Persia. 
But the bulk of them are in Turkey; and, isolated from other 
Christian peoples, of a supple and clever character, large classes 
of them have become a sort of parasitic growth on the Turkish 
Empire, doing many things for the Turks which they cannot do 
for themselves, and profiting much by the connection. Yet the 
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Armenian peasantry of Armenia are, by all accounts, as much 
oppressed and plundered as the people of any part of the Empire ; 
partly owing to the usual Turkish misgovernment, and partly on 
account of want of protection from the marauding practices of their 
Koord neighbours. 

Then we come to the Koords occupying all the hilly country east 
of the Euphrates, from Armenia far into Persia. The number of 
the Koords seems to be large both in Turkey and Persia; about a 
million I have seen them put at in the former, besides some Kizzle- 
bash Koords allied to the Persian division of the race. They are 
an arms-bearing people, of much energy, predatory and otherwise. 
Speaking generally, they are Mahommedans, but I see an allusion 
in Consul Taylor’s report to “Christian Koords,”’—so apparently 
some of them are Christians. From the context I should suppose 
that the people he calls Christian Koords are the Nestorians, of whom 
we have heard much, and who are stated to be found in the Koord 
country near the borders of Persia in numbers considerably exceeding 
a hundred thousand. But there is another fact regarding the Koords 
prominently brought out by Consul Taylor, viz., that there are many 
Koords (and those among the most important and influential of 
the race) in the Russian territory. They are, it seems, freely 
employed by the Russians, and much petted and conciliated by 
them; lightly taxed and liberally governed, in pursuance of the 
general Russian policy of conciliation in Asia. The Koords on 
either side of the border seem very freely to move backwards and 
forwards, with the general result that, according to our Consul, 
though, like most such races, they have abundant clan quarrels 
and disputes among themselves, they “are united in their partiality 
for Russia rather than for Turkey.’”’ The Kizzlebash Koords are 
also stated to be altogether unfriendly to Turkey. Again, in the 
Province of Trebizond there is, according to Consul Biliotti, a large 
population of Georgians, Mingrelians, and people whom he calls 
“ Kroomlees,” all of whom very much prefer Russia to Turkey, 
Mahommedan though most of them be. 

The general result of the very interesting reports of our Consuls 
just published (Blue book, No. 16) seems to be that in a great part 
of the territory, in advance of the present Russian boundary in Asia, 
the Russians will not have to encounter a strong popular resistance ; 
but, on the contrary, are likely to find allies, or at any rate people 
ready to sell their swords. It is not till they come into Asia Minor 
proper that a real popular resistance is to be expected, and perhaps 
they will not care to go there. 

The division of Syria among various races and religions, Mahom- 
medan, Christian, and nondescript, is so well known that I need not 
dwell on that. 
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In Arabia, again, we have all the great central regions containing 
the great agricultural and settled communities so well described by 
Mr. Palgrave, entirely independent of, and always bitterly hostile to 
the Turks. They are mostly in religion of those Wahabee sects who 
most strongly repudiate such a dominion as that of the Sultan. 
Since the Turks have had a regular army, they have succeeded 
in establishing their controlling authority more or less in some of the 
coast districts of Arabia, and they seem at present to hold pretty 
firmly the holy cities of Mecca and Medina ; but if they are in diffi- 
culties, the Arabs of the interior who so long contested those places 
with them, will probably not be slow once more to try their fortune. 

So far as any real control is maintained over the Arab tribes of the 
Syrian desert, and the plains of Mesopotamia, it is the Turks who 
now do so, and if the Turkish Power fails, the tribes must either be 
let loose or be controlled by some one else. 

Over the towns and more settled territory on, and east of, the Tigris 
the Persians have old claims, and besides the desire to possess their 
sacred place, Kerbula near Bagdad, ancient enmities of the bitterest 
description, and modern causes of offence, make it almost inevitable 
that, even if they profess neutrality for a time, they should attack 
Turkey when they see a sufficiently favourable opportunity. Persia 
is now, however (from what causes we hardly understand), a 
very wretched and down-going country. I am told by men who 
have known it intimately for the last fifteen years, that the visible 
change for the worse in that time is enormous. There never was 4 
greater impostor than the Shah, when he appeared in Europe and 
was received as the successor of the Great King. The military Power 
of Persia is small, and it is only when the Turkish forces are greatly 
reduced, or drawn away, that she will have much chance of a per- 
manent extension. 

It is evident, then, that the complications in the way of a settle- 
ment between Russia, Turkey, and Persia in the countries between 
Russian Georgia and the Euphrates, and again in the Arab coun- 
tries beyond, will be very great. 

It is to be expected that, with more or less difficulty, the Russians 
will reach the head waters of the Euphrates, and then there is not 
much to stop them from entering Mesopotamia if they so desire. 
Still they will there be in every sense further from India than they 
now are in Turkistan. As to the dread which has been expressed 
of their reaching the Persian Gulf and thence threatening India 
by sea, it is impossible to imagine a more preposterous idea. We 
must indeed be far reduced before the Russians can establish on the 
Persian Gulf a naval force with which we cannot cope. It will 
be high time to give up India and try to save ourselves in our own 
island long before that can come about. 
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Nevertheless, with our feelings on the subject, a great increase of 
Russian territory and power in the countries immediately west of 
Persia would certainly much add to our excitement and uneasiness. 
The route through central and southern Persia might add one to 
the possible lines of approach to India; and though I hate the 
word “prestige,” I cannot but admit that there is so much truth in 
a passage lately quoted from Mr. Palgrave, that if Russia were 
on the Tigris as well as on the northern frontier of Affghanistan, 
and on unfriendly terms with us, there would be an increased belief 
in that Power in the intermediate countries of Asia, and an increased 
restlessness on our frontier. 

The difficulty of localising the war in Asia, if there is a want of 
concert between the great European Powers, must be very great. 
The hereditary hatreds ready to burst forth are many. The old 
Sanscrit sage wisely said, “ Your next neighbour is your natural 
enemy ; the next but one is your natural friend, because he is the 
enemy of your enemy.’’ Now, just as the Persians are the here- 
ditary enemies of the Turks, so the Affghans are the hereditary 
enemies of the Persians, with whom they have had many strifes, 
and against whom they have very recent grievances. A principal 
cause of the Ameer of Cabul’s present attitude towards us is that he 
thinks he was ill-used by our decision in his Seistan boundary dis- 
pute with Persia. If the Persians attack the Turks, the Affghans 
are pretty sure to take the opportunity to attack the Persians, unless 
we restrain them. The Affghans are also hereditary enemies of the 
Turkistan States, with whom they have had many contests for the 
submontane tracts on their northern border. If the Turkomans 
(using the term in a broad sense) go against the Russians, the 
Affghans, as enemies of the Turkomans, might be pro-Russian— 
unless, indeed, as anti-Persian they become pro-Turk. Whether 
they sided with the Russians, or whether they joined the Turko- 
mans against the Russians, we might be called in to restrain them, 
and must either do so, or show extreme firmness in letting things 
take their course, and it would require a good deal of passive courage 
to do that. 

I think people are now beginning to appreciate that it is not an 
invasion of India, but the effect of such complications on the Indian 
finances that we have to fear. It cannot but be that if excitement 
grows up, our military expenses will be much increased. As Mr. 
Laing has reminded us, Lord Hardinge most justly said that the 
true way to prepare for the Russians was to keep quiet and pay 
off our debts, and if we had done this all would have been well. 
But we have done nothing of the kind; we have trebled the Indian 
debt since Lord Hardinge’s time, besides large liabilities for railway 
guarantees. It is not pretended that in recent years of peace and 
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prosperity we have done more than barely meet the inevitable charges, 
Latterly the cost of the great public works—unproductive as well as 
productive—has been added to the debt, and at present we are 
largely adding to that debt for famine as well as public works. 
Nothing is a clearer axiom of Indian finance than this, that if in 
times of peace and prosperity we create no financial margin for a 
rainy day, we cannot possibly impose new taxes in time of war or 
political excitement. Any serious complications or precautions will, 
as things stand, inevitably involve fresh borrowing and greatly 
increased difficulties in India. That is a most serious outlook. 

I have dwelt chiefly on our own difficulties, as they will appear in 
the event of our being on unfriendly terms with Russia, but I do not 
doubt that the Russians will have at least equal difficulties. I have 
suggested the strain upon them which may be caused by the use of 
improved arms by the Turkish irregulars acting on the defensive. 
One cannot doubt that if the war lasts long, they will have the great- 
est possible difficulty about money. Turkomans and Caucasian 
mountaineers, Polish sympathisers, and secret societies, may give 
them much trouble. The inconveniences of a want of understanding 
between Russia and England will be fully felt on both sides; it is 
again, I say, a game of ‘ beggar my neighbour’ that we shall have 
to play. Looking, then, entirely to their own interests, I apprehend 
that the Russians, having entered on this great undertaking, will be 
ready and willing to conciliate us if we will meet them half-way, do 
them a friendly turn when we can, and try to arrange amicably with 
them a settlement of Asia. 

Supposing that the two countries can meet in such a spirit, what 
shall the settlement be? ‘Till we understand the subject better, it 
would be very difficult to suggest a settlement of Armenia and Koor- 
distan. Will the Armenians, when it comes to the point, willingly 
transfer themselves from the Turks to the Russians ? The peasantry 
of Armenia would probably be much better off, but the bureaucratic 
and mercantile classes of the Armenians would never have the 
position that they have under the Turks. The Armenians could 
hardly stand alone; there is no autonomous chain of states of which 
they could form one, and if they were independent, they might not 
find the position very profitable from a material point of view. 

It is a very great pity that there seems so little prospect of 
making Persia a strong and respectable state. If she could hold 
Bagdad, Kerbula, and the country between that and the Persian Gulf, 
she would have a fair claim to so much, as well as to a suzerainty 
over all the Koord country held by Koords willing to render her alle- 
giance. And it might be a condition of such aggrandisement that 
she should surrender to Cabul the portion of Seistan of which the 
Ameer has been deprived, and so satisfy him as far as. he can be 
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satisfied. The possession by Persia of the Bagdad country would 
really increase our influence in Persia, because it would be a valuable 
country quite accessible to us, whereas at present we have very 
little access to any tolerable part of Persia, and the Russians are 
much more formidable neighbours to the Persians. 

Asia Minor would remain with the Turks, and after much ponder- 
ing, my present view is that they should keep Constantinople and 
the country between Constantinople and the Maritza valley. Lock 
at the map, and consider the sea of Marmora to be a lake: the tract 
which I have indicated goes quite naturally with Asia Minor from 
a geographical point of view. It is a hilly ridgy narrow country, 
offering peculiar facilities for defence. As a question of population 
the Turks probably have at this moment a better claim to it than 
any other race. The only other claim is that of the Greeks, and the 
Russians with some reason put their foot down and say the Greeks 
shall not have it. Supposing then the rest of European Turkey 
autonomised, and Turkey to retain Asia Minor, Constantinople, and 
the Dardanelles, she would still be a respectable power, freed from 
much of that anachronism of position which is now the ruin of her, 
and she might well be, as hitherto, a guardian of the straits of whom 
the various European powers would not be jealous. Probably Syria 
would be better held by Turkey than by any other Power, till we can 
establish a chain of Autonomies on the Lebanon model. What would 
happen in Arabia I shall not pretend to say. 

If these questions could be settled, then I think we might come to a 
general arrangement with the Russians in Asia, not as trusting them 
—I would not care to do that too much—but by balancing matters 
between us for mutual advantage and comfort. . The long-projected 
arrangement should be carried out, by which Russia should wholly 
renounce all meddling with the Affghan territory and affairs, while 
we disclaim all interest in Turkistan. I think we should entirely 
abandon all dealings (other than purely commercial) with the Kashgar 
countries, as being separated by an insuperable natural barrier from 
our political and military influences, and might leave the Russians to 
settle all that with Yacoob Khan and the Chinese. <A real Turkey of 
the Turks might be independent in reality as well asin name. If 
Persia could be similarly independent, it would be a great gain. 
When the Affghans find that there is no one bidding against us for 
them, we need only leave them alone and they will come to us soon 
enough for anything that they have to ask. That is the only way 
of dealing with such people. If we show an anxiety to enter into 
relations with them, they will raise their terms more and more; if we 
abstain they will court us. Above all things we must not push 
matters on our side, while a generation which remembers the events 
of the Cabul war still lives, Till that is quite forgotten any attempt 
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on our part to set again the foot of a British resident, to say nothing 
of a British soldier, in the country, will be received with the most 
extreme jealousy. 

There are still some people who imagine that a Russo-Turkish 
war may lead to a grand reunion of Mahommedandom against 
Christendom. One member of Parliament solemnly warned the 
House how the Crusaders had brought down on us the Turkish 
hordes of Asia and caused the effacement of Christian rule in a great 
part of Europe; and he seemed to suggest that something of the 
kind might happen now. These ideas are really survivals of a state 
of things which has passed away centuries ago. We do not under- 
stand the conditions under which Central Asia was a great ‘ officina 
gentium’ sending forth hordes to over-run the world; although no 
doubt such was the case in old times. The latter hordes too were con- 
verted in some sort to the Mahommedan religion before they reached 
the West, and so appeared to Europe as Mahommedan Powers. But 
such things cannot occur again, for the simple reason that the people 
do not exist. We have explored the mysterious depths of Central Asia, 
and know that the hiving swarms are there no longer. Turkistan is 
a great country with the sparsest possible population; the most 
reliable estimates do not place it above five millions, all told. Even 
if we include the Russian Khirghiz and the subjects of the Ameer of 
Kashgar, the whole Mahommedan and semi-Mahommedan population 
between the Caspian and the Volga on one side, and the Chinese 
dominions on the other, cannot possibly be placed higher than ten 
millions. Of this a great portion is already thoroughly Russianized, 
while the representative of Kashgar, who happens to be in Europe, 
has publicly made known in the most emphatic manner that his 
master, with a Chinese war on his hands, does not wish to have a 
Russian one also. The Khanates of Turkistan may make a strike 
for freedom during the Russo-Turkish war, but it is now clear that 
their reputation was due to their inaccessibility in the desert, and 
that once reached, their fighting powers are contemptible. The 
famous Khiva, which had been the occasion of the destruction of so 
many armies, when reached hardly made so much resistance as an 
Indian Zemindar’s mud fort. The Khan seems to have been almcst 
well pleased to have the assistance of the Russians to control the 
Turcomans of the desert. And these last, though very troublesome 
in their way, do not seem to number more than a few hundred thou- 
sand souls altogether. Beyond a possible diversion in the way of 
rebellion against Russia the Turks of Turkey will certainly desire 
no assistance from any of their congeners to the Kast. 

Well, then, let us box the compass all round, and see whence 
Mahommedan aid to Turkey can come. Next to Turkistan is Persia, 
Turkey will certainly get no aid there. I hear the Shah now declares 
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his neutrality ; but if he departs from that, there can be little 
doubt with what object he will move. Next comes Arabia. The 
Turks no doubt draw some Arab soldiers from their Turkish 
dominions, and may continue to do so if they can offer pay, plunder, 
and rapine. But I have already shown that the relations between 
the Turks and Arabs are such that any great movement of the tribes 
of Arabia proper on behalf of the Turks would be quite out of the 
question, even if they had the resources, which they have not. If 
Egypt does much in support of Turkey it will be at the expense of 
the bondholders, and much against the will of the Egyptian popula- 
tion. There is no chance of Egypt’s playing so important a part 
as in former wars. I don’t know whether any aid will come from 
Tunis. At any rate it cannot be very large. The Emperor of 
Morocco, it is certain, repudiates all connection with the Sultan, and 
no aid will come from that quarter. This completes the whole round, 
There remain only the more distant Mahommedans of Affghanistan 
and India, whom mere distance has hitherto severed from all com- 
munication with the Turks. 

It is remarkable, indeed, how completely not only differences of 
race and sect, but mere want of means of communication have severed 
Mahommedan countries. Such communications as now exist are 
entirely due to the routes and the means which we have provided. 
To this day, when any of the Mahommedan rulers, not immediately 


bordering on Turkey, wish to communicate with'Constantinople, they 
can only do so through our territories by the use of our ships. A 
Turkish gentleman said to me, “When the Suez Canal was 
opened, we expected to see numbers of Oriental Mahommedans and 
others here for trade and other purposes; but we have seen nothing 


of them yet.” When I was at Adrianople I met with a curious 
instance of ignorance of the Affghans and their position. I found 
that a wandering blackguard—such a man as those countries 
produce pretty freely—half knave, half madman—had been bullying 
the chief Turkish judge there. According to his own story he came 
from Herat. He had some case of alleged grievance, and had 
repeatedly waylaid, stopped, and threatened the judge, till the latter, 
in great alarm, came to the English consul for protection. ‘ Why 
don’t you have him arrested ?” said the consul. “Oh!” was the 
reply, “I daren’t do that, for I believe he is a British subject !” 

I have suggested that possibly the natural alternation of friend 
and enemy might bring the Ameer of Cabul into action, either on 
the eastern frontier of Persia or in Turkistan ; but however capable 
of giving trouble on his own borders, the Ameer’s force is quite con- 
temptible for any operations in the field or at a distance; so, beyond 
embarrassing us, he can do little that will much affect the main 
issue. As to religious funaticism, there never was the Affghan yet 
who let that stand in the way of his material interests. 

VOL. XXI. N.S, 31 
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Regarding the Indian Mahommedans we have not heard so much 
lately, and I have so fully expressed my views before this, that I 
hardly care to repeat them. But the idea of the forty-one millions 
of Indian Mahommedans, ready to die for the Sultan as their religious 
head, has been again to some degree reproduced—so I will touch once 
more on the matter. I desire to be perfectly candid, after having 
heard all that has been said. 

It is on all hands agreed that so long as the Great Mogul’ was the 
real or nominal head of the Indian Mahommedans, there was no 
connection whatever with the Sultan of Turkey. The suggestion is, 
that in the last twenty years, since the Mogul ceased to be (after 
the capture of Delhi), many of the Indian Mahommedans have 
turned to the Sultan. I can only say that, if to any extent what- 
ever this was the case, the change must have taken place in an 
extraordinarily silent way. Nothing was heard of it till the other 
day. The recent agitation on the subject in India certainly has its 
source in information and ideas derived from the European press. 
Nevertheless, I freely admit that, adopted by the native press, it has 
made some way with some classes in India; it is only a question of 
degree and intensity. I believe it to be extremely superficial; there 
are others who seem to think the movement worthy of some atten- 
tion. I still look on it as certain that the mass of the Mahommedan 
peasantry, who form so large a proportion of the population of 
certain provinces, are wholly unaffected by any question of the Sultan, 
either in his religious or political character. But I think it not 
improbable that among the educated classes of the Mahommedans, 
the seeds of a propagandism in favour of ‘Turkey and the Sultan may 
have been sown in soil favourable to their growth. 

When we first became rulers in India, notwithstanding the Hindoo 
military revival, almost all public business and almost all the higher 
education and polish were Mahommedan in form and language. 
The Mahommedans were the men with whom we had most in 
common and whom we most trusted and employed. All this has 
been gradually changed by the introduction of English and western 
education, and the Mahommedans are being left out in the cold. 
Very unreasonably too, as I think, the events of the Mutiny 
were made the occasion of a prejudice against the Mahommedans, 
and I believe that in the parts of Hindostan where the Mutiny 
most prevailed, the relations between ourselves and the upper 

(1) I do not find that the Mogul was one of the many who have taken the title of 
“khalif.” That title is oddly applicd in India to certain Mahommedan servants and 
tradesmen: cooks, tailors, and farriers are universally called “ khalifs’’—I never 
understood why. In every Indian establishment you constantly hear “Oh kalif! 
send the dinner.’”’ “Oh khalif! darn the stockings.”’ “Oh khalif! shoe the horse.” 


Perhaps in former days of Mahommedan rule the best artistes were from the land of the 
khalifs of Bagdad, and came to be called khalifs as a French cook is called “ chef.” 
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classes of Mahommedans have been on the whole far less cordial 
than before. If that be so, it is scarcely surprising that men 
who thus see themselves ousted, distrusted, and downgoing, 
should catch at anything which might preserve the importance of 
Mahommedans in the world and save them from the further fall and 
want of consideration which they might apprehend if the last great 
Mahommedan Power is destroyed, and there is an end of the last 
Mahommedan alliance of England. So much I can quite believe to 
be the case. At the same time I believe the classes thus affected to 
be comparatively few in numbers, somewhat effete, and of no very 
great political importance. It is rather on the general ground of 
equal justice to all our subjects that I have always strongly upheld 
the cause of these Mahommedans, and sought to do fair justice to 
them, the more as I believe that there is something to be said for 
their education and morals as compared with a very superficial veneer 
of Western culture. I think that our only course is to do our duty 
to all our subjects, be they Mahommedan or Hindoo or anything 
else, and rest on the consciousness that this is our strength. 

I do not deny that, in the present state of communications, 
and with so very free a press, serious troubles in Western Asia and 
uneasiness on our own frontier may.have some considerable effect on 
the general Indian populations. Right or wrong, this is principally 
our own doing. The union of despotic power with a press free to 
the point of extravagance is an experiment which we have tried for 
the first time. Not only the most sensational telegrams, manufac- 
tured in Europe, are now from day to day published all over India, 
but the most free-spoken comments are circulated without let or 
hindrance, sometimes in language which in Europe would be called 
seditious. And here it is that the effect on our finances of troubles 
yet distant may become apparent. Our comparatively small army of 
180,000 men must garrison a very great country at many points. 
No doubt we hold India by the army. But the people have become 
so accustomed to our rule (to put it no higher), that in ordinary 
times the smallest demonstration of our military power suffices for 
internal purposes. In troublous times, however, or when the atmo- 
sphere is surcharged with rumours, the visible representation of our 
power must not be wanting, or the old elements of anarchy burst 
forth, simply in the idea that our controlling power is removed. 
During the Mutiny there was no civil rebellion against us whatever ; 
but where our military power ceased, there the natives were let loose 
against one another, and the most handy pretender obtained power. 
Therefore it is that in disturbed times we must retain some troops at 
hundreds of stations, and our very moderate army cannot be made 
available for extraordinary purposes. It follows that in such times 
any large action, and even any considerable military precautions, 
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will involve us in very great additional expenses at a time when we 
cannot raise additional revenues. Armaments are now on 80 great 
a scale, and of so expensive a character, that it is difficult to look 
such contingencies in the face without extreme anxiety. 

Uneasinesses and financial disturbances apart, the only danger of 
ultimate serious attack by Russia on India lies, not in her hostility 
to great Mahommedan Powers, but in her endeavour to conciliate 
and carry with her the Mahommedan populations of Asia after 
hostilities with them are ended. It does seem asif Russia has better 
methods of assimilating and incorporating Mahommedans than we. 
Herself at one time subject to Mahommedan rule, she has never 
entirely separated herself from the Mahommedan connection. Many 
of the Tartars of Russia seem to be good, prosperous, and contented 
Russian citizens. Both among them and among the Mahommedans 
of the Caucasus and of Central Asia we find prefects and colonels, 
and men in many ways trusted in high positions. A man does not 
seem to be looked on as altogether an alien only because he is a 
Mahommedan. That religion is not only tolerated but protected by 
the Russians in Asia. And quite irrespective of religion, many new 
subjects of Russia seem to enter with some cordiality into her system 
and into her service. 

We, on the other hand, have always rather patronised natives than 
treated them on equal terms, and especially we have, I think, allowed 
to grow upon us some prejudice against Mahommedansas such. We 
have some feeling of religious bitterness against them, which we do 
not feel towards mere Hindoos. There are Turkophils among us; 
but it is only from being Russophobes that we have become Turko- 
phils, and the corresponding party in India, who are always crying 
out about the Russian wolf, and the necessity of siding with the 
Turks, do so, not because they love, but because they distrust the 
Mahommedans. It is they who are always scenting Mahommedan 
conspiracies and Mahommedan disaffections of all sorts. 

It is in the view that our danger lies in the superior attractions of 
tussia for Mahommedan populations—that, having some day 
attached to her service all the peoples between Russia and the 
Indian frontier, made railways, and opened routes, she may bring 
half Asia against us—that it is argued with some force that we 
should not identify ourselves with any coercion of Turkey, even in 
order to keep that power alive, but should leave Russia to make 
herself as hateful as possible to the Mahommedans, while we, by 
refraining, earn their comparative goodwill. If I believed that 
religious considerations dominated over all others in the minds of the 
neo-Mahommedan races, I should think there was much in this 
arguinent, But, believing as I do that they are more powerfully 
influenced by other feelings, I doubt if we should gain much by 
such a policy as has been suggested, 
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We have three policies open to us: to abstain, and in masterly 
inactivity let things take their course; to settle matters by amicable 
arrangement with Russia ; or to enter into an active rivalry with the 
Russians for power in Central and Western Asia. The last plan 
involves, according to my showing, ruin to our Indian finances. 
It would be bad policy to ruin ourselves speedily in one way, in order 
to stave off a possible prospect of being at some distant day ruined 
in another way. The inactive policy has seemed to me far the 
best, till at least another course is clearly possible. Now that 
we are on the point of great events, hazardous both to the 
Russians and to ourselves, I recommend that we should take the 
first opportunity to adopt the second course—that is, an amicable 
arrangement with Russia. I would watch for the time when we may 
make this proposal with effect. I hope that Lord Derby’s despatch of 
the lst of May has expended our fires; that after what has since been 
said the Russians may let it alone, and that such exasperations will 
not be unnecessarily repeated. If so, things may still be adjusted. 

If we do succeed in making a political settlement and line of 
demarcation between ourselves and Russia, then the rivalry into 
which we shall enter must be one of peace and conciliation, not of 
war. We must strive which can best attach and improve the 
populations. I have suggested that there may be doubt whether in 
such a struggle we have yet the best of it. If not we must try fo 
improve our system, not by petting the natives, but by making the 
most of their real qualities. 


G. CAMPBELL. 
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To exhibit the best work in the best way would seem to be the 
natural purpose of a gallery of art. In the Grosvenor Gallery, an 
attempt has been made to establish a new exhibition fulfilling this 
purpose more strictly than it has been fulfilled elsewhere. It is too 
soon yet to foretell the future of an institution owing its origin 
entirely to personal enterprise, and depending for its direction 
entirely upon personal control; but it is not too soon to praise the 
courage and efficiency with which, so far, the venture has been con- 
ducted. No existing institution as a matter of fact did what this 
gallery was designed and bids fair to do. Of the principal institu- 
tion for art in the country, the Royal Academy, it is no censure and 
no disrespect to say, that the conditions under which it exists are 
such that its exhibitions cannot be exhibitions of the best only, and 
of that to the best advantage. The best work of any period includes 
the work of its most eager spirits, and one result of eagerness is 
experiment, novelty, the rejection, it may be, of customs, canons, 
und traditions ; while a chartered and constituted body, especially if, 
like the Royal Academy, it is self-electing, is sure to hold fast by 
its traditions and to look unfavourably on novelty. Again, the best 
art of a period does not include the work of those who may have 
done well once, but who do badly now; while the exhibitions of a 
chartered and constituted body are bound to receive the works of 
every one, no matter how badly he may do now, who has once done, 
or been thought to have done, well enough to be made a member of 
the body. It is thus in the very nature of an Academy to keep out 
some kinds of good art from its exhibitions, and to let in some kinds 
of bad. in the arrangement and display of what it does let in, such 
a body is under difficulties too. Liver since the Paris Academy held 
its first public exhibition, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, the 
rule of such undertakings has been, not the natural rule of a 
gallery of art—to place nothing where it cannot be well seen, and to 
provide that the spectator shall not be bewildered or fatigued; but 
the natural rule of a sale-room or bazaar—to expose as many wares 
as possible within a given space. That is a principle legitimate, 
perhaps, for purposes of commerce, but disastrous for purposes of 
study and enjoyment. We have, however, grown accustomed to it, 
and it would be hopeless to expect that an Academy should abandon 
or reverse the principle. No Academy, with its own members to 
satisfy, with the profession at large to conciliate and encourage, 
with a hundred works of art consigned to it for ten that it can pos- 
sibly receive—no Academy could refuse to overcrowd its galleries. 
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It must admit everything which it approves and can find room for. 
Tf an exhibition is to be held to which only as many things shall be 
admitted as shall not hurt or clash with one another or fatigue the 
spectator, and at which nothing shall be placed at a disadvantage, to 
hold it must be the task of a different organization. The task has 
been undertaken at last, not by a constituted body, but by an indi- 
vidual. The attempt has been made with chivalry, with success ; 
an institution has been provided which is not the rival but the 
supplement of existing institutions; and the opportunity is such as 
we have not had before for a survey of much that is most interest- 
ing, most spontaneous, most alive in contemporary art. 

To be spontaneous and alive, that is the first and most necessary 
condition of good art; and the bane of our modern schools is that 
they produce soymuch that is unspontaneous and without life. In the 
great times of art, painting and sculpture were the natural, the 
impulsive, expression of what men imagined and felt ; the arts were 
exercised in direct response to overmastering spiritual and intel- 
lectual needs. But now, together with the spontaneous desire for 
art which exists in a few, there exists in many more a desire for it 
which is merely artificial. We ask for pictures and statues, not 
because we should have thought of wanting them if we had been 
left to ourselves, but in obedience to precedent, and because we 
know that other people have wanted them in other ages. If it were 
possible to separate, in the current demand for works of art, that 
part which depends on real delight in art from that part which 
depends merely on precedent, on fashion, on ideas of what is 
expected of us, and on not knowing what else to do with our money, 
we should find these latter, these irrelevant motives, immeasurably 
the more prevalent. And as with the demand, so with the supply. 
Numbers of excellent people learn the artist’s trade without having 
in any degree the nature or instincts of artists. Tho vast majority 
of the pictures painted within the last fifty years to meet the popular 
demand have been incapable of striking a single chord of those 
which vibrate in the human spirit to the touch of true art. They 
have served and are still serving their purpose as articles of furni- 
ture, luxuries, or investments; they have yielded a livelihood to 
those who produced and wealth to those who trafficked in them ; 
but things of beauty they are not, the higher pleasures of sense and 
spirit they cannot give. They bear witness to the busy hand, but 
not to the seeing eye, not to the quick mind, not to the apt choice, 
not to the combining and harmonizing instinct. In this multifarious 
production of works which sprang from no real impulse and 
answered to no real desire, English art, as it was some thirty years 
ago, had almost forgotten what a picture ought to be and to what 
faculties it ought to appeal. A picture ought to be the adequate 
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embodiment, in form and colour, of some spontaneous, clear, har- 
monious impression of the mind. English artists, always with a 
few distinguished exceptions, did little more than seek to entertain 
by lax and often vulgar imitation, and their work consisted for the 
most part of promiscuous transcripts from nature, or illustrations of 
history, novels, or the nursery, without penetration, without refine- 
ment, without the inspiration or control of any pictorial instinct. 
The curse of commonness was upon us, and is but partly lifted yet. 
The traditions and conventions which eager spirits in England have 
to fight against are not, as they used to be in France, those of a 
stilted academical classicism ; ours have erred in another way ; they 
have been traditions and conventions of vulgarity, of nullity, of dull 
disregard for the finer aspects of the world and the proper effects 
and pleasures of art. When, thirty years ago, a band of reformers 
appeared in the school, they were intensely conscious of a mission, 
but they had not fully realised what the needed reforms were ; both 
their aims and watchwords were confused. The subsequent develop- 
ment of the several talents who were then united under a common 
staudard, and who first broke up the prevailing indolence and 
triviality of the school, has shown that they meant very different 
things and represented very different tendencies. By some, like 
Holman I{unt, the fusing, transforming, harmonizing power of the 
mind upon external fact has never been asserted at all, and art 
remains in their hands a means for transcribing the appearances 
of the world, not, indeed, indolently, but with a strenuous and 
unsparing patience, and with a preference for scenes where light is 
keenest and the colours of the prism most vivid. With another 
revolutionary of that day who now stands alone, Millais, the mastery 
of cye and brush has grown while the initiative of the mind has 
slackened ; impressions and ideas scarcely above the school’s old 
level of commonness are realised to illusion at his hands, and acquire 
a distinction of their own from the overwhelming power of the 
painter, when he chooses to put it forth, in tue manual parts of his. 
craft. A third, like Rossetti, has devoted his art to the service of an 
imagiration peculiarly distinctive and intense, to the expression of 
conceptions ever more and more his own. 

Since the ferment first raised by the exertions of this historic 
group, our school has been reinforced by other men — some, 
unhappily, already lost—in whom, from one source or another, the 
true instinct has been awakened. As a rule, they have been received 
at first with opposition or derision. A solid body of bad traditions 
has stood in their way. Criticism has held towards them much the 
same attitude as criticism in poetry held, about the year 1820, 
towards Keats and Shelley. Accustomed to art which was no art, 
just as Gifford and his kind were accustomed to poetry which was no 
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poetry, average criticism and average professional opinion have 
looked with aversion and contempt upon efforts that possessed beauty 
or pictorial charm, and particularly upon those that possessed 
invention and imagination as well. But in the mean time things 
have been moving. The gifted spirits have gone their way, not 
without suffering the harm that comes of isolation—of hostility om 
the one hand and partisanship on the other—and their work has 
been cared for by a minority. To some few fellow-painters who 
have shared their aims and helped their cause, it has happened to be 
recognised from the first, and to escape hostility and derision. The 
leaven has worked, the time has ripened. The difference between 
art and no-art has begun to make itself felt. It must needs be long 
before the average, the staple, of our great miscellaneous exhibitions. 
shows any very sensible change in the points where we were most 
deficient. A small and picked exhibition of the work of invited 
artists like this one is therefore all the more welcome. Besides. 
affording us a new and great delight, it enables us newly to compare 
and take account of the best efforts in various directions that are 
being made round about us. 

In such a survey, one would naturally have hoped to begin witl» 
the work of Mr. Rossetti, the author and inspirer of so much of the 
new life of English painting. For this time, however, Mr. Rossetti 
has preferred not to contribute. Let us begin, therefore, with the 
work of a painter who, without taking any lead in the revolutions of 
those days, has always kept his work at the farthest pole from common- 
ness or triviality, has always sought to bring it towards the level of 
high and classic standards, and whose career has had a dignity corre- 
sponding to the dignity of his art. I mean Mr. Watts, who has at 
the new gallery a spirited portrait of Lady Lindsay, in three-quarter 
length with her violin, and a head, painted with the utmost force of 
sympathetic insight, of Mr. Burne-Jones, but who stands out most 
conspicuously on the north wall of the great gallery with his portrait 
of Mrs, Perey Wyndham and his allegory of Love and Death. These 
are pictures in which every one can appreciate the high and com- 
manding qualities—in the portrait, the frank and blooming counte- 
nance, the stately pose upon the marble terrace, the noble choice and 
noble rendering of the dark brocaded dress with its great pattern of 
sunflowers, as well as of the background and accessories, a laurel 
hedge and a vase of gathered magnolias; in the allegorical piece, 
the greatness of the invention, the tragic advance of the shrouded 
one, the inexorable Death, who has trampled down the rose shoots that 
grow about the threshold of Love’s door, and enters despite in- 
dignant Love, who bars the entrance with unavailing arm and wings 
crushed and overborne. Portrait and invention alike have the same 
breadth and largeness of design, the same high simplicity, the same 
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grave richness of colour. There is only one question, whether the 
colour, as grave and mellow to-day as that of Venetian pictures 
painted three centuries and a half ago, will not be sombre and dull 
when the pictures have lived as long as those. And there is, I 
think, only one mistake, and that is, the introduction of a dove in 
the corner of the foreground in Love and Death; it is a very good 
dove, but not wanted there, and not helpful to the dignity of the 
composition. Other artists of our school who hold by classical 
traditions, and whose work and aims have been recognised from the 
beginning, are Mr. Leighton and Mr. Poynter. They are both 
represented here, but not by works of much importance. Mr. 
Leighton only sends a few heads; one of his large compositions 
ought to have been here but is not; and to measure his powers as 
they are, one must go to the Academy, where, besides two little 
Oriental pictures of his usual accomplished charm, he asserts a new 
pre-eminence with a noble and finished piece of sculptor’s work. 
Mr. Poynter, besides two small pictures, Proserpine and an Eyyp- 
tian Sentry, sends a cluster of portraits in water-colour. With 
the searching and careful qualities of these every one is already 
familiar, and although we should rather have seen their space 
occupied by some greater work, we are glad of the chance of studying 
them afresh. Mr. W. B. Richmond is a younger representative of 
classical traditions and ideal aims, and one whose talents are less 
settled and place less determined. His portrait of Mrs. Douglas 
Freshfield has delicacy and completeness as a decorative scheme, but 
halts between likeness and ideal, or rather the ideal into which the 
painter has tried to mould his sitter is of quite a different type 
from hers ; hence the parts of the work that are really likeness do 
not combine rightly with the rest, and the result is something 
ambiguous and unsatisfying. The group above, with the portraits of 
three sisters in light brown dresses and heavy loads of dark brown 
hair, is far more successful, and has as much beauty and refinement, 
with more maturity, as the other group of girlish portraits by 
which Mr. Richmond first won distinction years ago. But in the 
elaborate classical design of Electra and her Maidens at the Tomb of 
Agamemnon, we feel once more in the presence of lofty and refined aims 
without sufficient guiding impulse or individual bent to direct them. 
The composition of the figures about the tomb among the cypress 
stems is dignified but somewhat too mechanical. And the colouring 
seems mechanical too; at least its total effect is not happy or satisfy- 
ing. I do not mean that the red marble of the funeral stela is 
wrong in archwology or the like; but that this and the draperies, 
and particularly the flowers, have a harshness, both by themselves 
and in combination, which is fatal to the good effect of the picture. 
Add considerable weaknesses and uncertainties of drawing, and the 
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sum is a work of which the aims remain very much in advance of 
the achievement. Mr. Richmond’s neighbour upon the walls, M. 
Alma-Tadema, contrasts with him as far as possible in the certainty 
and dexterity of his powers. His little glimpses of ancient Roman 
life have the qualities which everybody knows—the archeology a 
little too much thrust upon us, but giving occasion for masterly 
painting in pavements, mosaics, hangings, draperies, the patina of 
metals and quality of tissues; the incurably disagreeable types of 
human kind, types suitable enough for certain scenes of the later 
Republic and Empire of Rome, but difficult to put up with in any 
other connection ; the trick of eccentric composition, and of looking at 
nature, for the purposes of his picture, as it were through some queer 
slit or out of some queer corner. There are two pieces of M. 
Tadema’s not quite in his usual vein: one a quiet interior called 
Sunday Morning ; and another, a piece of bad archwology and bad 
local colour, called Phidias showing the Frieze of the Parthenon to his 
Friends. Bad archeology, because the drawing of the frieze is not 
good enough and the colour very doubtful, and because, I think, 
the several slabs of the frieze would in fact have been finished, both in 
carving and colouring, before they were put up, and would have been 
shown by Phidias to his friends, not there, but in the workshops 
below; bad local colour and daylight certainly, because it is the 
nature of the Athenian atmosphere to fill these covered upper spaces 
within the peristyle with a diffused and liquid brilliancy of reflected 
light, which nothing can be more unlike than the dingy atmosphere 
of M. Tadema’s picture. 

But it is time to pass to the south wall of the great room, where 
there hangs the work of a master in whose inspiration there is 
nothing faltering or ambiguous, and in his ideals nothing harsh or 
unlovely. The genius of Mr. Burne-Jones will on these walls 
become a reality to those to whom it had hitherto been only a report. 
His three rich compositions upon the line, and five large single 
figures above, are an exhibition in themselves; but it must be said 
that the eye does not do them full justice at first sight, because of the 
gorgeous hangings on the walls, which tend to drown the intricacies 
and delicacies of the colour, and because, in one instance, of a frame 
over-elaborately designed, as it seems to me, for its picture. The 
work which thus suffers at first sight from the encroachments of its 
frame, is one divided into six compartments and representing The 
Six Days of Creation. This is a favourite medixval subject for the 
opening illustrations of chronicles, and occurs in some schemes of 
mosaic and other church decoration. Bit the modern work is no 
echo of any old; the subject has been redipped in the colours of a 
living spirit, and recast in the furnace of a great imagination. 
Each day is represented by an angel or seraph, many-winged and 
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richly draped, holding in his hand a crystal sphere in which the 
day’s creative act is shadowed forth. On the frame underneath are 
written legends from the canticle Benedicite, ““O ye heavens, bless ye 
the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for ever,” and so on in due 
order. The wings and raiment of the first angel are of solemn blue 
and sable, and he stands upon a floor of the colour of night; in the 
sphere we see a disk of light and a disk of darkness gathering and 
separating; “and God divided the light from the darkness.” In 
the next compartment the first angel stands withdrawn, and a 
second, still in sombre colours, has advanced, and in the sphere he 
holds we see the waters which are under the firmament divided from 
the waters that are above the firmament. Third comes the angel of 
the creation of earth; he stands upon a floor of soil and flowers, and 
in his sphere is wrought a lovely design of vine and fruit tree. 
The colour in the fourth division begins to glow with warmth, and 
with light of crimson and rose and amber; it is the day of the 
creation of lights in the firmament of heaven to divide the day from 
the night; the angel has flames of fire about his feet, and within his 
sphere we see a golden sun and a silver moon, and the host of stars 
that form themselves. The fifth angel is the angel of the creation of 
every living creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind; 
here is a still richer play and rapture of all the loveliest colours of 
life and joy ; the angel stands upon a shore strewn with delicate rosy 
shells, and his sphere shows us the imaged flight of innumerable 
white birds. Last, all these five being grouped in the background, 
and their wings intermingling in an intricate glory of feather and 
colour and sheen, there stands fronting us the sixth angel, and in bis 
sphere the vision of the man and woman in Paradise. But the 
serpent is there also in the vision ; and in the white and wistful looks 
of another angel that crouches among roses in the front of this last 
picture, singing and playing upon the cithern, we see foretold 
the tale of future destinies. Since painting was an art, it is pro- 
bable that no poctry so intense as this, no invention so rich and so 
unerringly lovely, was ever poured into form and colour. It is 
better to say it without hesitation—we have among us a genius, 4 
poet in design and colour, whose like has never been seen before. To 
an almost incredible patience and multiplicity of workmanship, this 
painting joins a quite inexpressible felicity and loveliness of pictorial 
invention. Inch by inch, as well as division by division, it can only 
be studied with ever increasing wonder and delight, Just as a born 
and inspired singer cannot put together three words that have not 
the sound, the spell, the soul of poetry, so this artist cannot draw 4 
ring of hair or a fold of drapery, or lay the tint of a flower or 4 
feather or a shell, but the drawing has a charm and the colour a 
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preciousness, which stir the mind with the spell of visible poetry, 
an enchantment from the soul of things. As to one of Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s other pictures, The Mirror of Venus, where the goddess has 
assembled a group of girls around a pool to show them their beauty 
fur the first time in its reflection, it may be said that the tale, the 
jancy, is too slight to bear the weight and richness of its embodi- 
ment. But that embodiment, at any rate, is of a radiant and 
refreshing beauty. The scene is just such as opens upon you once 
and again in a day’s ride in the western parts of the Peloponnese ; 
«coast of levels interspersed with mountain spurs, with the fresh- 
ness and desolateness of the early world in earth and sky and bound- 
ing sea. The girls are gathered kneeling round the pools, and the 
reflections of their faces are edged and bordered with the forget-me- 
nots that grow on its hither margin. The goddess alone stands, her 
head and shoulders clear against the sky, her clear pale face and pale 
limbs scareely kindled with human blood, a light of the far-off sea 
in her grey and wistful eyes. Balancing this on the opposite side of 
The Days of Creation is an upright composition of a very different 
sentiment, The Beguiling of Merlin. The enchantress, called Nimiane 
in the earlier and Vivien in the later form of the legend, is pacing 
round about her victim; she fronts us now, with the book of 
incantation open before her, her body somewhat turned and neck 
bent towards her victim, on whom her eyes are fixed; the magic 
sleep has fallen upon him as he lies in his uneasy posture of 
imprisonment in the fork of the hawthorn-tree, and his hands and 
head droop passively. But the life has not left his eyes, which cast 
up towards the beguiler a look of bitter yearning and reproach ; and 
in her eyes, as she accomplishes the doom, there is a look of answer- 
ing remorse. These countenances are passion incarnate, the profile 
of Nimiane especially never to be forgotten ; and in like manner every 
line of the figures and drapery, every tone of the ashen and white 
and steely purple colouring, combine to give a perfect imaginative 
expression to the passion and tragedy of the scene. The play and 
richness that are achieved within this scale, approaching black and 
white, of colour, is amazing; the only bright or positive tint being 
that of a blue iris in the foreground ; while in the glade behind, and 
all about, the hawthorn in flower spreads a tempered whiteness, and 
gives us in painting the very counterpart of Shelley’s magic epithet 
of the “ moonlight-coloured may.” 

It was natural that the work of this rare creative genius end born 
poet in painting should be received at first with aversion and derision. 
Any work of which the character is forcible and intense is apt to 
encounter aversion from some, and especially forcible and intense 
work of imagination from those who do not know what imagination 
is. And besides the shock naturally produced by poetry on prosaic 
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minds, the early work of Mr. Burne-Jones had qualities which the 
unsympathethic might well fasten on and misunderstand. He began 
with little training, and his invention, his instinct, was far in 
advance of his manual power. Naturally his work took an affinity 
with that of a whole school whose case had been somewhat like his 
own—whose minds were on fire with poetry and invention and pic- 
torial instinct, but whose training and science were not on a level 
with their genius—the school of Italy in the fifteenth century. 
And so it was possible to say with some show of reason, at this 
time, of Mr. Burne-Jones’s drawing that it was often weak or 
wrong, and of his sentiment that it was borrowed from the early 
Italians. These things cannot be said with any show of reason now. 
Mr. Burne-Jones stands forward both as a great inventive genius 
and as one of the most complete masters, not, in all instances, of 
the grammatical, but of the expressive, the designing, the combining, 
the characterizing parts of draughtsmanship. The drawing of 
Nimiane’s figure and hands and feet, the numb and slackened hands 
of Merlin, these, for instance, are mere masterpieces. Nevertheless, 
criticism shows itself only half converted. Leaving aside the mere 
abuse and foolishness, by which some unlucky ones are still ready to 
write themselves oafs and puppies before the world—it is urged as a 
reproach against the painter that his faces all resemble one another, 
and are all sorrowful. That he has an over-mastering human ideal 
within his mind, towards which he makes all his types in a greater 
or less degree approximate, is true; but then so had Leonardo, so 
had and will have every painter with a strong native cast of genius. 
It is also true that these countenances and their expressions are in 
their loveliness serious and yearning, or melancholy if you will. 
But then the world is a place of tears as well as laughter, and its 
most gifted and most searching spirits are not those to whom it 
is apt to look the merriest. It is a pity that those who are displeased 
by the eyes and countenances in these pictures will not turn their 
minds, instead, to the happiness which the maker of these melancholy 
things has prepared for them if they were capable of receiving it, 
—the happiness and glory and delight of living line and visible 
rhythm, the fire and rapture of colour poured forth in profuse and 
perfect harmonies unseen till now. 

It is said in some quarters that those who love this kind of paint- 
ing care for nothing else and aver that out of this school there is no 
salvation. Not at all; the gift of poetical vision and invention is the 
greatest and certainly the rarest gift of a painter; but it is by no 
means the only gift worth having. ‘Those who love this kind of 
painting best will also be best able to appreciate other or opposite 
minds. In the Grosvenor Gallery there remains much good work to 
be studied, both of painters whose minds are haunted by fair ideals of 
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the past or of their own conceiving, and of painters who live in the 
present, and make it their aim to draw out the living aspects of the 
world round about them. With the battle between classicist, roman- 
ticist, fantaisiste, and realist, let us have nothing todo. Each of these 
schools represents instincts and tendencies for which'is ample scope 
and justification. The past is ours and the present is ours and 
imagination is ours; let us do with them all the best we severally 
ean. Let each man follow his own instinct and his own tendency, 
provided they are really his. Let Mr. Spencer Stanhope paint his 
solemn and dreamy mill-stream with the lady in the boat, his tragic 
pair of lovers on the banks of Styx, his vision of Love and the maiden 
—a rich-limbed rose-winged Love, and a maiden like one of the 
Florentine figures of Botticelli—in a grove of pines and oleanders. 
In a kindred vein, the vein of poetry, fable, and invention, with 
something of the enchanted spirit of the Florentine fifteenth century, 
let Mr. Walter Crane design his naked Venus standing under a clear ; 
grey sky, between beach and ripple of a clear grey sea, with an va 
almond-tree and a myrtle casting a spray of delicate colour against te 
the grey ; and Mr. Strudwick his skilful and pleasant allegory of aay 
Love’s Music. And in the opposite vein, let us be glad that M. re | 
Heilbuth, for instance, can see so keenly and represent so subtly the Wee 5 
looks and gestures of every-day people in every-day dress and day- i 
light. M. Heilbuth has quite a great show in this gallery, of pictures i 
both new and old. Some of them are from Rome, some from the 
banks of the Seine in spring-time, and some from England. In all 
there is the same admirable rendering of the values and refinements 
of softened out-door daylight, the same quick grasp of character, 
humorous without vulgarity, and the same thorough and expressive 
draughtsmanship. The most difficult pictorial undertaking of them 
all, and perhaps the most successful, is the group of English tourists 
listening to the explanations of an antiquarian in the baths of 
Caracalla. This kind of realism, depending upon a particular 
subtlety and alertness in the literal interpretation of fact, has never 
been an accomplishment of English artists. Our type of a realist is 
Mr. Millais, who does not thus delicately bring out or insinuate - 
visible facts and their relations, but rather flings them in our faces 
and takes our breath away with the force of the assertion. Mr. 
Millais has in this exhibition only small pictures, including three 
portraits of ladies which seem intended to convey a challenge to. 
Gainsborough. There is achalkiness in the whites and flesh-colours, 
which is perhaps exaggerated by the colour on the wall behind; but 
these portraits are not in Mr. Millais’s happiest nor even in his of 
most forcible vein. ‘To see him in his strength, one must go to the 

Academy for the great Scotch landscape, and the blazing Yeoman of _ 
the Guard, or tothe separate exhibition of Hie Deans, in which a face . | 
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of considerable pathos makes up for considerable commonness in the 
general conception, while the collie dog and the bush of hips and haws 
are masterpieces of imitative work. What is, on the other hand, 
peculiarly English is that touch of poetry which gives to the treat- 
ment of homely fact an idyllic grace without sacrificing truth. Of 
this tendency we have lost the most gifted representatives, Mason 
and Walker; but both Mr. P. R. Morris and Mr. Boughton have 
something of a kindred tenderness, and are well represented here ; 
the manner of Mr. Boughton being more his own, that of Mr. Morris 
more distinctly influenced by Mason. 

Returning to foreign contributors, we have in M. Tissot another 
craftsman of astonishing industry and cleverness, and a realist who, 
instead of adding a grace to nature, takes a grace away. In pictures 
like the group of cricketers and ladies beside the water under a 
horse-chestnut, and the naval lieutenant and ladies on the gallery of 
# ship of war, the rendering of material facts, and especially atmo- 
spheric facts, is simply masterly ; the types and sentiment simply 
debased and odious. To this mean view of human nature, M. Tissot 
adds in some of his pictures a trick like Alma-Tadema’s, of crotchety 
and sensational composition, of showing us the world from unneces- 
sury slits and corners. He has, however, two pictures which are 
without fault or disagreeableness: the portrait of a girl among 
chrysanthemums, and the figure of a widower walking with his child 
upon lis shoulder in a summer orchard among rich docks and grasses. 
Of the invention of his allegory (the first part of a Triumph of 
Will) the less said, perhaps, the better. M. Legros is another name 
that can only be counted among the realists. He employs his high 
and trained mastery of the severer resources and methods of his 
art to represent groups of Spanish priests and choristers, of French 
peasants at a christening, a travelling whitesmith mending a copper, 
or portraits of living people. But everything he does—even those 
admirable studies from the life executed in the presence of his 
pupils, with a rapidity which is not the rapidity of trick or display 
but of unerring certainty and directness—everything he does is 
wusterely coloured by a cast of mind which is hisown. The portrait 
of Carlyle errs certainly by a distressing weakness in the character 
of the eyes and brows. But on the whole, that division on the walls 
which contains the nine contributions of this powerful painter and 
teacher is one of those best worth study in the exhibition. 

The work of the artists we have thus far considered, diverse in the 
extreme in subject, nevertheless agrees in this, that it is work in which 
the subjects represented are represented and realised for their own 
sakes and not merely for the arrangement of lines and colours which 
an be made out of them. Mr. Watts introduces us into the stately 
aud generous presence of a living lady ; Mr. Burne-Jones imagines his 
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vision of beautiful maidens gathered about the queen of beauty’ 
among pools and flowers in the radiance of the early world; M. 
Legros groups his careworn village women and simple children on 
their knees before the font of the village church; M. Heilbuth 
catches the very trick of gesture in the cardinals and their lacqueys, 
the children and their nurses, the acolytes and their preceptors, in 
the gardens of the Borghese or the Pincian; and each adjusts, con- 
trols, interprets his subject according to his special instincts of 
pictorial expression and pictorial harmony. [ut the picture is not 
the be-all and the end-all; in and behind the picture is the thing or 
the idea represented, and to this the mind is led. There is another 
sort of artist in whose work the subject has no weight at all; their 
pictures do not invite the mind to consider the thing represented but 
only the representation. They only select just so much fact as will 
serve to sustain and give the occasion to some preconceived scheme of 
lines and colours; and in the charm, balance, and completeness of 
this scheme or arrangement lies all the success or failure of the 
picture. Mr. Whistler is of this school, and in all that he does 
asserts its principles with just a touch of caricature and exaggeration. 
He paints a portrait of Mr. Irving as Philip the Second, and two 
portraits of ladies; and as far as they go the portraits are admirable. 
Mr. Irving’s expression and manner of standing are hinted to the 
life; so are the faces and figures of the ladies ; but it is by hints and 
no more that these things are expressed ; there is not only no illusion, 
no realisation, but almost no definition ; nothing has been expressed 
but what could be expressed at a single painting, with a single turn 
of the brush. M. Legros, we have seen, has a masterly power of 
expressing with a single turn of the brush, and single tints laid at 
once side by side, almost the whole reality and force of natural facts ; 
but Mr. Whistler’s stroke, however dexterous and cunningly pre- 
pared, has neither this power nor this aim. is aim is, not to repre- 
sent reality, but to make a pattern, and he is careful to warn us as 
much, by naming his picture in large letters “arrangements” in black, 
brown, or grey, and mentioning the subject, if at all, only subordi- 
nately in small type. Ifa human being is thus to be treated simply 
as the principal element in a pattern, I do not see why the patterns 
should be such sombre ones as these of Mr. Whistler with their 
ghostly black backgrounds; the result seems scarcely worth the 
sacrifice of flesh and blood. On the other hand, for some of Mr. 
Whistler’s “ nocturnes’’ he has chosen elements for which his treat- 
ment is very legitimate. There is one of these ‘Thames moonlights 
in particular, No. 6, which not only presents a lovely and satisfying 
sight to the eye, but expresses with a perfect justice the silvery 
mystery of the night, the subtly varied monotony of the great 
glimmering river surfuce, the soft profundity of the sky, and that 
VOL, XXI. N.S. 3K 
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indefinable atmosphere above the houses, half duskiness, half glare, 
which is the effluence of the city’s life. But why will Mr. Whistler 
not always be as grave and natural as this? Others of these moon- 
lights are spoiled by the introduction of Cremorne fireworks, or by 
being taken from fantastic points of view, from the foot of some 
incredible timber arch, or from the top of some unaccountable eleva- 
tion. Mr. Whistler is an artist gifted enough to be taken seriously, 
and should not do so much to prevent his being thus taken, with his 
affected frames, his affected titles, his caricature of his own principles 
and other tricks of jaunty and whimsical defiance. Another painter 
who carries out kindred aims with different materials and in a more 
classical spirit, so as to provoke less challenge, is Mr. Albert Moore. 
The materials for Mr. Albert Moore’s combinations in form and 
colour have always been figures, single or many, more or less classical 
and ideal in type and drapery, with such furniture and accessories as 
were necded to complete the scheme. He, too, avoids realisation 
and stops at mere suggestion, in the matters of light, shadow, and 
relief ; but in the matter of line and contour he defines completely ; 
his design has the large dignity of the Greeks and is carried out to 
perfect finish. And his instinct for decorative colour, at least for a 
certain decorative scale of clear and delicate tints, is quite faultless, 
Sometimes the adjustments and balancings of his lines and tints have 
had a look just a little too calculated, mechanical, and set ; but this 
year I think his work both at this gallery and at the Academy is 
singularly happy. The large single figure called Sapphires is 
not only a lovely vision of shimmering sea blue relieved among 
delicate patterns and flowers of more positive blue and white, and 
thrown up by two touches of orange headgear and orange butterfly ; 
it is a stately figure of a woman of fair countenance, with the flesh 
und modellings perfectly rendered so far as the rendering goes. 
Along with Mr. Whistler and Mr. Albert Moore one would naturally 
range Mr. Armstrong. But indeed his principal picture in this 
gallery does carry our minds to its subject, The Riviera of Genoa 
in Spring. The picture is strictly a harmony, controlled by the 
one dominant note of intense Mediterranean blue; but so true is the 
ring of that note, so just and rich and like the south the quality of 
that azure, that the spirit of the scene is all the more conveyed by 
the suppression of minor realisms, and we feel ourselves not only in 
the presence of a harmonious picture, but transported to the very 
shores where these women stoop gathering fir cones among the twisted 
runks upon the promontory. 

And so our survey ends. ‘To make it complete we should have to 
notice much interesting work that we have passed over, such as the 
large and poetical Campagna landscape of the Italian painter Costa, 
a piece which makes us realise the influence of this artist upon the 
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style of his friend George Mason ; and the accomplished and vigorous 
work of the owner of the gallery, Sir Coutts Lindsay himself; and the 
contributions of Mr. Rudolf Lehmann, Mr, C. E. Hallé, Lady Lindsay, 
Mrs. Jopling, and others; and the set of water colours by Mr. Richard 
Doyle, in which, besides the playful invention which we knew before, 
this prolific creator of sprites and nixies exhibits also the gifts of a 
trained and admirable landscape painter. But our purpose has been 
especially to study what is typical and marking in the general activity 
of contemporary art as it is here represented. The first year’s experi- 
ment at the new gallery is a delightful and instructive one. In other 
years the exhibition may easily be made more delightful and instruc- 
tive still. The roomsare the best lighted and most comfortable any- 
where; their inauguration has been happy, and artists, it is certain, 
will be glad to show their work under such conditions. Only the 
conditions are capable of still further improvement ; for it is better 
to say out what has been said by implication already, that the crimson 
hangings of the walls and the green hangings of the dado, splendid in 
themselves, are somewhat too splendid for the pictures, and at a little 
distance reduce somewhat to comparative dimness some of the richest 
and subtlest colour within the frames. At all costs I think another 
background ought hereafter to be provided for the pictures. With 
that one change—with care in inviting in their turn all artists 
of whatever aims and tendencies, whether of old standing or young, 
whose work comes within the widest definition of genuine and 
living art, the work of spirits that really see and feel and can 
record what they sce and feel—with these, the Grosvenor Gallery 
will assuredly become a place of ever increasing pleasure, and an 
institution of ever increasing service to the cause for which it is 
designed. 
Sipney Convin. 





DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT: A 
PRACTICAL SKETCH. 


In the present position of the controversy respecting the relationship 
between the religious life of England and the order of its political 
government, the importance of discussing the practical methods by 
which disestablishment and disendowment may be effected is so 
grave and pressing as to be imperative upon those who uphold prin- 
ciples which, carried into legislative action, would fundamentally 
change existing arrangements. 

The rival theories in the abstract debate have been fully stated, 
and must be left to find their several places in the public mind 
according to those laws of spiritual combination by which the desti- 
nies of nations are ultimately determined. But the time required 
for this process will be shortened and the process itself facilitated, if 
it can be shown that the demands made for the deliverance of 
religion from the control of the State are not only defensible as con- 
sistent with a theory of government, but practicable as instructions 
within the range of social and legal possibilities; and not only 
defensible and practicable, but so far in harmony with the great 
lines of the historic development of English life, that they would 
leave untouched each natural channel along which the deeper and 
finer influences of religion have been poured, the attempt to impose 
artificial restrictions alone being abandoned. Those who have under- 
taken the task of bringing to an end the exercise of ecclesiastical 
functions by the State, are bound to show that they understand 
their responsibilities as citizens of a great nation, and are prepared 
with plans that neither bear the stamp of a dissenting sect, nor bar 
the way of those who desire to worship according to Episcopalian 
forms. 

Of all discussions, those relative to the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the English Church are most in danger of drifting. They 
affect sectional privileges and are largely carried on in the region of 
variable winds. Unless this tendency to drift be checked, and the 
public mind educated by the statement of clear and definite issues, 
ultimate legislation will be as confused and disappointing, as it will 
be unworthy of the arduous efforts that will be required ‘to obtain it. 

Disestablishment might be effected by methods which would 
impose upon the country for a century to come heavier burdens than 
those by which the development of its civilisation is at this hour 
impeded. The sentimental tic between Church and State might be 
severed and a régime of ecclesiastical authority, uncontrolled and 
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unrestrained, be triumphantly inaugurated. An Episcopal Church 
might be called into existence as an independent body by the direct 
help of the State, and established on a narrow and exclusive basis. 
Such a Church might be richly endowed with the accumulated 
treasures of generations, and when left to govern itself through its 
own assemblies and officers it would constitute an /mperium in imperio, 
possessed of almost boundless resources, and capable of exercising 
political, social, and theological influence over a wider range of 
subjects and to a greater extent than the personal position of its 
members as citizens of a free country could in any degree justify. 
Should a disestablishment measure be introduced into Parliament 
before the public mind has directly grasped the principles upon 
which it should be based, in the excitement of the hour the definite 
effects of its clauses will not be seen. The ecclesiastical powers that 
be are astute. When the alternative is pressed, they will always 
accept the vague assertion of sentiments fatal to their pretensions, on 
condition that they may retain the substantial elements of their 
power. A Bill brought into Parliament for the disestablishment of 
the Church as by law established might, without watchful care, 
be manipulated into an Act for the legal establishment of a practi- 
cally new Church, and the conversion of national resources into 
private endowments. 

The amount of political force which, under the most favourable 
circumstances, will have to be expended to induce legislation at all, 
will be sufficient to carry a good measure, if the purposes to be 
accomplished are plainly stated and distinctly understood, and 
thoughtful attention be devoted to the formation of public opinion. 

To provide for the attainment of these ends, the executive com- 
mittee of the Liberation Society at the close of 1874 appointed a 
special committee to obtain legal and other information required for the 
preparation of a scheme of disestablishment, and to offer suggestions 
which might aid in the framing of a Parliamentary measure. In the 
present article I propose to describe the general purport of the report 
drawn up by this special committee and presented to the Triennial 
Conference held upon the lst of May of the present year." Whether 
approved or condemned, it cannot fail to mark a new point of depar- 
ture for the discussion of the gravest question of modern political 
life, affecting as it does, alike directly and indirectly, the conditions 
of personal freedom, the regulation of schools and universities, and 
the development of religious faith. The conference itself received 
the report without pronouncing judgment on the suggestions it 
contains. In stating and defending the principles which underlie 


(1) “ Practical Suggestions relative to the Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church of England.” Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control, Serjeants’ Inn, lleet Street. 1877. 
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these suggestions, I write therefore entirely on my own responsibility, 
and it must not be understood that the Liberation Society is com- 
mitted as a society to any opinion expressed. I shall not hesitate to 
combine an interpretation of the work of the special committee with 
the expression of personal convictions. 

The Suggestions relative to the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church of England which are submitted as “ practical,” would, it 
must frankly be admitted, if carried into effect, produce large and vital 
changes. No attempt is made to show that after the passing of an 
Act drawn up in their sense this world of England would be precisely 
the same world that it is to-day. A rea/ measure is suggested—a 
measure which would have a purpose, and be distinctly framed for 
its accomplishment. Why should it be otherwise? Why should a 
subject replete with issues so momentous be played and trifled with ? 
Why should reforming energies be wasted in showing that disestab- 
lishment would mean next to nothing, and that the sun would rise 
and the rain fall, and the Church and society in general remain 
precisely as they are? Either the continuance of officialism in 
religion is healthful and just, in which case resistance is an error, or 
it has evil effects which any Act worth the labour of passing should 
remove. An Act of Disestablishment and Disendowment can only 
be defended and justified as a distinct step in the history of England. 

It appears practically necessary that disestablishment should not 
take place by a gradual process, but that a definite date should be 
fixed. The Irish Act provided for the dissolution of every eccle- 
siastical corporation on the lst January, 1871; and great difficulties 
beset the adoption of any other course in England. Supposing no 
new appointments to be made either to bishoprics or the cure of 
souls by an authority representing the State, and each vacancy to be 
filled up by voluntary arrangements, the two systems—the system 
of voluntaryism and the present State Church system—would be so 
inextricably intertwined as to render the details of administration 
too complicated to be overtaken by any conceivable organization. 
A gigantic administrative bureau would have to be preserved until 
every clergyman living at the passing of the Act should be laid in 
his grave. It would be profoundly unjust to Episcopalians to subject 
them to the obstacles such a plan would throw in the way of the 
voluntary reorganization of their Church. It would divide their 
energies, check their enthusiasm, and limit their resources. The 
Church of England would be goomed to suffer from a creeping 
paralysis. No method of disestablishment should be adopted which 
would prevent Episcopalians from being at once able to gather 
together all their forces, and enjoy, for any purposes upon which 
they may agree, the fulness of their unbroken strength. 

On the other hand, the nation, when it has once resolved upon the 
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Act, ought not to be compelled to wait a period which would extend 
from thirty to fifty years before its complete accomplishment. A 
thousand abuses might grow up in the interval. New movements 
of thought might awaken new feelings and create new duties. The 
efforts of a slowly dying ecclesiasticism would be put forth in every 
direction, either to obtain a new lease of power or to secure strong- 
holds to replace those it must ultimately abandon. <A gradual 
process of disestablishment would mean a continuance of ecclesias- 
tical struggles in their most subtle and most obnoxious forms, 
without any compensating advantages accruing either to Episco- 
palians or to the nation. 

Respecting the Act of Disestablishment itself, a fundamental 
requirement is, that it shall not contain any clause providing for the 
incorporation of a new Church body. The precedent of the Irish 
Church Act ought not in this respect to be followed in England. 
The disestablishment clauses of this Act are clear and complete. 
They provide that every ecclesiastical corporation in Ireland, 
whether sole or aggregate, and every cathedral congregation, 
shall be dissolved; that no archbishop or bishop of the Church 
shall be summoned or qualified to sit in the House of Lords; and 
that “all jurisdiction, whether contentious or otherwise, of all 
the ecclesiastical, peculiar, exempt and other courts and persons in 
Ireland at the time of the passing of this Act having any juris- 
diction whatsoever exercisable in any cause, suit, or matter,” 
shall cease.’ Another clause, however (22), secured the reorganiza- 
tion of an Episcopal church by the action of the civil law. Episco- 
palians are not left to organize themselves without help from 
the State, according to ordinary forms of law applicable to other 
sects; but it is declared lawful for her Majesty by charter to 
incorporate a special Church body. The clause runs as follows: “If 
at any time it be shown to the satisfaction of her Majesty that the 
bishops, clergy, and laity of the said Church in Ireland, or the 
persons who for the time being may succeed to’ the exercise and 
discharge of the episcopal functions of such bishops, and the clergy 
and laity in communion with such persons, have appointed any 
persons or body to represent the said Church and to hold property 
for any of the uses or purposes thereof, it shall be lawful for her 
Majesty by charter to incorporate such body, with power, notwith- 
standing the statutes of mortmain, to hold lands to such extent as 
is in this Act provided, but not further or otherwise.” 

This Episcopalian Church body, incorporated by royal charter, 
assumed to such an extent the character of a Church established by 
law, that the compensation of the clergy was directly connected with 
its service, and valuable endowments were bestowed upon it. 


(1) Irish Church Act, clauses 13 and 21. 
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“The Irish Chirch Act repealed all laws which prevented the Church 
holding synods, aid * making regulations for the general management and 
good sovernment (f the Church’ (sec. 19). But it did not stop there; for 
first it authorised ] er Majesty to incorporate by charter a ‘Church Body,’ 
appointed by the m«mbers of the Church to represent it, and to hold property 
on its behalf (sec. 24). That Act also provided for the compensation of the 
clergy on the assumption that they would continue in connection with the 
Church, and not only re-endowed the Church directly, by the payment to the 
Church body of ha!f a million of money, as compensation for the loss of 
private endowments (sec. 29), and the transfer of churches, parsonages, and 
glebes, but still further endowed it indirectly, by providing that the commu- 
tation of clerical annuities should be a transaction between the clergy and the 
Church body, and by holding out an inducement to general commutation in 
the shape of a bonus of twelve per cent. on the commutation money, if three- 
fourths of the whole number in any diocese commuted (sec. 23). 

** Another source of mischief in the Irish Act was the provision that the 
former incomes of the disestablished ecclesiastics were to be paid to them, not 
only so long as they lived, but on the condition that they continued to dis- 
charge such duties as they had been accustomed to discharge, or such duties 
as might be substituted for them, with their own consent and that of the 
representative body of the Church (sees. 14 and 15). Lastly, while one clause 
of the Act abolished the ecclesiastical courts, and declared that after January 
Ist, 1871, ‘the ecclesiastical law of Ireland, except in so far as relates to 
matrimonial causes and matters, shall cease to exist as law, (sec. 21) another 
clause enacted that ‘the present ecclesiastical law of Ireland, and the present 
articles, doctrines, rites, rules, discipline, and ordinances of the said Church,’ 
should, subject to any alterations which might be made, ‘be deemed to be 
binding on the members for the time being thereof,’ in the same manner as if 
they had mutually contracted to observe the same, and should be capable of 
being enforced in the temporal courts in relation to any property possessed 
under the Act; provided that no annuitant should be deprived of his annuity 
if he signified his dissent from any alteration within a month after the making 
thereof (sec. 20).”— Practical Suggestions, &e. 


It is now proposed that when disestablishment takes place in Eng- 
land, no clause corresponding to clause 22 of the Irish Act shall be 
enacted ; but that at a certain fixed date all those persons who desire to 
connect themselves with an Episcopalian form of government—to 
use the Book of Common Prayer, and to adhere to the articles 
of religion now sanctioned by the State—should of their own free 
will eile any arrangements they choose for the management of 
their newly constituted Church. The ordinary legal facilities avail- 
able for Baptists, Independents, Wesleyans, and the members of every 
other nonconformist denomination, are equally at the service of Epis- 
copalians. Any technical difficulties should of course be removed, 
but it would be a violation of every principle by which disestablish- 
ment is justified to give special protection, strength, honour, and 
authority to an Episcopal Church by any special Act of Parliament 
or form of Royal Charter. The reconstruction of a “Church of 
England” by direct legislation extending beyond the scope of 
voluntary agency would be the establishment of an enormous 
corporate body, exercising ecclesi:stical influence by virtue of its 
privileged position. 
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An objection will be taken to this proposal to leave the organiza- 
tion of an Episcopal Church in the hands of those who believe in 
Episcopacy, on the ground that the result will be the disintegration 
of the Church as it now exists. The various parties united by 
State arrangements are divided by passionate convictions. Dis- 
establishment, it is feared, would be the signal for war to the 
knife, and Ve victis! would be the ery of the triumphant faction. 
Granting that this anticipation is among the possibilities of the case, 
ly what right is the State asked to keep the peace among the 
various sections of a Christian Church? The union of differing 
parties is cither based on large and generous sympathies, or is the 
result of the pressure of an external force upon souls that fail to 
recognise their brotherhood in prayer. Ifthe comprchensiveness of 
the English Church be determined by the large and gencrous 
sympathies of its members, no power on earth can destroy the unity 
of its spirit or break the bond of its peace. But if its members are 
conscious of no spiritual fellowship, any unity given to their Church 
by the external pressure of the State is a mocker y which brings with 
it no blessing and deserves no respect. 

When the possible disruption of the Church is urged as an argu- 
ment against granting to its adherents un unrestricted liberty of 
organization, as soon as they occupy the same relationship to the 
State as other citizens, the great principle upon which the demand 
for disestablishment rests is unapprehended and untouched. The 
discharge of ecclesiastical functions by the State is as large an inter- 
ference with the liberties of Episcopalians, as it is a grievance under 
which Nonconformists labour. The disestablishment of the Church 
has nothing to do with Nonconformists as Nonconformists ; or with 
Ritualists as Ritualists ; or with Broad Churchmen «as Broad Church- 
men; or with Evangelical theologians as Evangelical theologians. 
It will fulfil its purpose when every religious tendency existing in 
English society has free scope to crystallize into whatsoever shape it 
will without interference, and in obedience to the laws of its own 
genius. Disestablishment, in its broadest and noblest sense, means 
the liberation of the religious life of England from the impediments 
which check its natural development. The historic continuity of 
the religious life of England will not be broken by alterations in 
methods of ecclesiastical administration. It would be to pass the 
paltriest of all judgments upon the English Church, to contend that 
its Christian energies are dependent upon its continuance as a sub- 
sidised Separtenenit of the State. The genial culture and gracious 
pieties which have so largely counterbalanced its constant claims to 
exclusive privilege and its frequent antagonism to civil freedom, 
will find their own place and live by their own strength. Those to 
whom ancient Anglican rites and sy mbols are dear, will not have 
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to choose either imprisonment or expulsion from the Church of their 
fathers, or submission to laws which (as they believe) touch the very 
conditions under which the grace of God will rest upon them. The 
race of the great typical men of the English Church—the men who 
have not been aggressive or domineering, and whose learning has 
been as profound and generous as their patience with error has 
been sweet and kindly, and their saintliness beautiful with honest 
charity—the men of whose biographies it is written 
‘* There are no colours in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 

Dropped from an angel’s wing,” 
will not perish when legal enactments no longer artificially unite in 
one political organization elements which refuse to combine in the 
natural fellowship of religious sympathy. 


With respect to the compensation of those who will be deprived of 
their incomes by disestablishment, the State should deal liberally with 
the individuals concerned, but it should deal with those individuals alone. 
If an Act were passed, providing that all ecclesiastical action 
on the part of the State should cease, it would be seen 
that no such body as a body corporate bearing the name of the 
Church of England, and holding property in its own right, has 


ever been in existence. It would further be seen that no corpora- 
tions sole or local churches would retain any rites as proprietary 
bodies, or be able to make any sign of independent life. 

The effect of a Disestablishment Act would be precisely similar to 
the effect of an Act declaring that at a certain date the standing 
army of England should be abolished. There would be no “army” 
left after that date, either endowed with property in the shape of 
barracks and lands, arms and ammunition, waggons and horses, or 
with officers in command. After the date fixed every soldier would 
be a private citizen, and his military accoutrements would revert to 
the State to deal with according to its pleasure. An Act of Dis- 
establishment would render every clergyman, whether archbishop, 
bishop, rector, or vicar, a private citizen in relation to the State, 
whatever his position in the “‘one catholic and apostolic Church,” and 
the whole of the property in the administration of which he has 
shared would be absolutely at the disposal of the nation. 


“It is of cardinal importance to recognise the fact that, whatever the 
Church of England may be ecclesiastically, it is not one great corporation, 
holding property, and exercising authority as such, but consists of a number 
of corporations. What is called ‘Church property’ is ‘simply the property of 
the several local churches, the ecclesiastical corporations, sole and aggregate, 
bishops, chapters, rectors, and vicars, or any other. The Church of England, 
as a single body, has no property’ (Disestablishment and Disendowment, by 
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E. A. Freeman, p. 11). Nor have these corporations any proprietary rights 
apart from the arrangements made by the State for the exercise of their 
ecclesiastical functions. These ‘local churches’ and ‘ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations, sole and aggregate,’ hold, and administer, property on behalf of 
the State, and constitute part of the machinery by which it carries on the 
ecclesiastical work which it has undertaken in connection with a Church 
Establishment. 
* * 


* * * * * * t a 


‘The Church, as by law established, being a national organization for eccle- 
siastical purposes, its adherents, in an ecclesiastical sense, haye no other 
pecuniary rights in connection with it than are possessed by the rest of the 
nation. Hence only the bishop, clergy, and other individuals having, by 
virtue of their office, a special beneficiary interest in the Establishment, 
together with the owners of adyowsons and next presentations, will be entitled 
to compensation on itsabolition. Though an Episcopal Church may afterwards 
be organized on a different basis, when disestablishment is determined on, 
there will be no body having a legal existence capable of either claiming or 
receiving compensation.” —Practical Suggestions, kc. § 4. 


Disendowment cannot be regarded as an act of spoliation directed 
against any organized body or bodies capable of uttering complaints 
and protests, similar to those which could be formally and legally 
expressed if an individual, or an institution, like a hospital, were 
deprived of property. Disendowment would mean that the State, 
having determined no longer to discharge ecclesiastical duties, with- 
draws the resources it has previously devoted to religious objects, 
and dismisses the officers it has employed. Every chapter in the 
ecclesiastical history of England illustrates this position. The 
changes made in the creed and ritual of the so-called National 
Church have not been transfers of allegiance from one distinct 
Church to another, but variations in the character of the work 
undertaken by one and the same civil authority. Mr. Freeman’s 
contention that at the Reformation itself there was no taking from 
one religious body and giving to another, and that, although theo- 
logical continuity might be broken, no act was done by which legal 
and historical continuity was broken, is at once admitted ; and it is 
not questioned that, though Pole succeeded Cranmer and Cranmer 
succeeded Pole, yet nothing was done to break the uninterrupted 
succession of the Archbishopric of Canterbury as a corporation sole 
in the eye of the law.' But this means that what is termed the 
National Church is the Government of the country in the exercise of 
ecclesiastical activities ; and it directly follows that, when disestablish- 
ment and disendowment take place, there will be no body of Episco- 
palians who, as constituting an Episcopalian Church, will have a 
claim for compensation, but that the State must deal solely with the 
individuals whose incomes will be affected by their discharge from its 
service. 


(1) “‘Disestablishment and Disendowment.” By EF, A. Freeman, pp. 18, 19. 
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The fact that gifts of money and lands have been made to the 
Church does not affect the argument I am conducting. No gifts 
can be received by the Church as a body independent of the 
State. When a wealthy member of the Evangelical section builds 
and endows a church, he cannot stipulate that ritualistic rites shall 
never be celebrated within it. Parliament might alter the terms of 
subscription to-morrow, and no dissentient could withdraw a penny 
of the property he may have devoted to the Church’s services in the 
happy faith that its creed would never change. Whether a man will 
or no, when he gives money to the Church “as by law established,” 
he gives to the nation. All so-called Church property is property 
administered by public officials under the direction and control of 
Parliament. 

These considerations are urged for the purpose of showing clearly 
that there is no ecclesiastical body which can substantiate a claim to 
the property now appropriated to the use of the “ National Church ;” 
but it is not suggested that no regard should be paid to the voluntary 
origin of many recent churches and endowments. On the contrary, 
a distinction between ancient and modern churches and endowments 
will presently be drawn, which although a departure from the 
‘claim of right” made on behalf of the nation, may yet be defended 


and accepted as a practical settlement of a question involving many 
and varied interests. 


In the compensation of “ ecclesiastical persons” (to use the language 
of the Irish Act), their personal independence should be serupulously 
respected, 

Whatever compensation may be given to clergymen when tke 
State no longer requires their services, should belong to them as 
individuals, to be invested or spent according to their own wishes 
and interests. Compensation will be paid, because personal injury 
would otherwise be inflicted ; and the person receiving compensa- 
tion should be able to deal with it as his own private property. 
The State has no right to ask a disestablished body of clergy 
to continue to discharge ecclesiastical duties. Each man should 
be left free to act according to his own judgment. If he feel 
“‘a necessity”? laid upon him to preach the gospel, the gospel 
he will continue to preach; if not, he will seek another occu- 
pation. 

Still less has the State any right to stipulate that the disesta- 
blished clergy, as a condition of receiving compensation, should connect 
themselves with any Episcopalian Church that may be voluntarily 
organized. A clergyman has entered a national Church, and when 
the Church ceases to be a national institution, his contract ends. It 
would be a gross injustice to compel him, under penalty of personal 
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loss, to accept office in a distinctly different organization. If he 
should desire to become the minister of a voluntary Episcopal Church 
he should be perfectly free to engage himself in its service; if he 
should not so desire, he should be at liberty either to join some 
other Church or to abandon the ministry, as may be most consonant 
with his own wishes and convictions. The offer of compensation 
ought not to be an act of ecclesiastical bribery. Should the Church 
on disestablishment divide into several sections, a clergyman should 
receive the same compensation to whichever party he may attach 
himself. Should Episcopalians unite themselves in one body, he 
should not receive any pecuniary reward for joining that body, nor be 
subjected to any fine should he separate himself from it. 

The fact that a clergyman will be released from his duties must of 
course be considered in calculating the amount which will be his due ; 
but the sum paid (whether it take the form of a capital sum, or of 
an annuity extending over a term of years, or for life, according to 
age and the circumstances of the case) should be fairly proportionate 
to the extent of the actual loss, and the State has no right to antici- 
pate, or direct, or burden his future career. Any clergyman, anxious 
to devote himself to the service of a voluntary Episcopal Church, 
would be able to hand over to it the whole amount, or any part of 
the amount, of the compensation he will receive as his own personal 
contribution to its resources. Should he receive an annuity, it will 
have its value in the open market, and he can sell it and give the 
money to his chosen Church, or retain it, as he will. When the 
State has disestablished Episcopacy, it must not attempt to re-endow 
it by an offer of heavy retaining fees to its clergy ; and when it has 
adequately remunerated individual clergymen for their loss of office, 
it must in common justice permit them to be the sole judges respect- 
ing the proper employment of their money, their time, and their 
energy. It is practically suggested (see section 11) that the 
borrowing powers given to the Commissioners whose appointment 
would be required for carrying out the Act, would enable them to 
acquire the temporary use of a considerable amount for the imme- 
diate payment of capital sums; and that if the commutation of 
clerical annuities should be so generally demanded as to require 
funds far in excess of those at first derivable from the ecclesiastical 
property available for the purpose, bonds might be issued for the 
payment of the annuities due to individuals, and the sale or transfer 
of such bonds could be legalised. 


Compensation should be made not only for loss of office, but for 
loss of patronage, when patronage has been exercised by private persons 
acting on their own behalf, and not by corporate bodies or persons, in 
thom it has been vested on behalf of the public. 
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The grounds on which this suggestion is made are stated in the 
following paragraph :— 


‘‘Neither the members of the corporate bodies which would be dissolved by 
disestablishment, nor public officers, or other persons, in whom patronage is 
vested on behalf of the public, will be entitled to compensation for the loss of 
the patronage they haye been accustomed to exercise. Private patrons, and 
others who can dispose of their patronage rights by gift, sale, or bequest at 
their own pleasure, are in a different position. If it be objected that private 
patronage, equally with public patronage, is a sacred trust, and not a property, 
it may be answered that—notwithstanding the existence of laws against 
simony—the Legislature has distinctly sanctioned the sale of advowsons. It 
did so when the municipal corporations were reformed, and were directed to 
sell their patronage. It has done so more recently, in passing the Lord 
Chancellor’s Augmentation Act(26 and 27 Vict. cap. 120), which authorised 
the sale of small livings in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, that the proceeds 
might be applied to enhance the value of the livings. Since that Act came 
into operation (Noy. 1, 1863), £222,759 have been paid by the purchasers of 
these livings ; and for the Legislature now, on moral grounds, to deny to them 
some compensation for the loss of what they have purchased, would be an act 
of injustice. Rightly or wrongly, Church patronage in private hands has 
been treated, both by law and usage, as property, of which the holders cannot 
equitably be deprived without an equivalent.”’—Suggestions, § 12. 


The buildings and endowments, now appropriated to the use of 
the Church of England, may be divided for practical treatment into 
two great classes, and be dealt with as either ancient or modern. I 
have already pointed out that no legal distinction exists between 
property recently given to the Church by voluntary donors, and 
property possessed from time immemorial. There are not two kinds 
of Church property ; one part national and the other semi-national ; 
one part held without conditions and the other part held under con- 
ditions dictated by individual citizens. At the same time no sugges- 
tions could be called practical, which proposed to treat the whole of 
the property in question in precisely the same way. It might be 
argued, with some show of reason, that gifts made in modern times 
have been more distinctly intended to support an Episcopalian 
organization, than those that accrued to the Church at a period when 
Nonconformity was less clearly understood in principle and less 
prominent as a political power. The wisest course is to admit 
frankly that « price will have to be paid for a great social change; 
and, while watchful betimes to resist extortionate demands, to raise 
no impassable barriers to the fair discussion of terms. Happily a 
date presents itself as separating ancient from modern buildings and 
endowments, which it is believed may be named without bringing 
upon the advocates of disestablishment the charge of a doctrinaire 
illiberality, and which may be accepted by them without rendering 
them open to the imputation of surrendering their real cause for the 
sake of winning a worthless victory. 
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The first of the Church Building Acts was passed in 1818; and 
it is suggested that all churches existing at that date should be 
deemed to be ancient parish churches, and that all endowments 
created before the same period should be regarded as ancient endow- 
ments, and be treated as national property ; that all other churches 
and endowments should be regarded as modern, and their destination 
be determined by considerations based on their voluntary origin. 
The special flow of modern voluntary subscriptions towards the 


Church of England receives ample justice if it is calculated from 
this date. 


“The date of the first of the Church Building Acts is suggested as the line 
of division between the ancient and modern churches, because the church 
building movement, which is one of the characteristics of the present century, 
commenced at that time. According to the Census of Religious Worship of 
1851, only 55 churches were built from 1801 to 1811, and but 97 were built 
from 1811 to 1821; whereas 2,140 were built from 1821 to 1851. It is 
estimated that the 2,529 churches built from 1801 to 1851 cost £9,087,000; of 
which £1,663,429 came from public funds. 

“Mr. Horace Mann (see Census of 1851) estimated that, allowing for 
defective returns, the number of church edifices in England and Wales was 
about 16,000; of which 2,560 have been consecrated within the last forty years, 
and 4,210 from the beginning of the century to the end of 1873.” —Jbid. § 17. 


The framers of the suggestions under consideration were advised 
that the distinction drawn between ancient churches and those 
erected under Church Building Acts, New Parishes Acts, &e., ie. 
since 1818, is equally important in fact and in law, and points to a 
real difference in churches, both in their actual conditions of use and 
in their legal incidents. 

Ancient parish churches (ineluding in this eategory all churches exist- 
ing in the year 1818) should be placed in charge of the parishioners of 
the several parishes to which they belong ; arrangements being made (it 
should be added) in the case of boroughs to permit the grouping of 
parishes and the action of town councils as elected representative 
bodies, if found more convenient‘ than distinct parochial boards, The 
principle asserted is, that ancient churches should be managed by an 
authority directly elected by the ratepayers for the general benefit 
of the community. When the patron and rector are withdrawn the 
parishioners remain as the rightful owners of the parish church. 

“Ancient churches should be vested in a parochial board, to be elected by 
the ratepayers, which board should have power to deal with them for the 
general benefit of the parishioners, in such ways as it may determine. The 


power of sale, at a fair valuation, and under proper regulations, should also be 
given.” —Tbid, § 18. 


It may be urged that some restriction ought to be placed upon 
the action of the parishioners, But why should not parishioners be 
trusted with their own property? ‘The manliness of the English 
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nation has suffered from the dread of entrusting local authorities 
with duties of magnitude and rendering them responsible for their 
rightful discharge. A religious people will not desecrate an ancient 
church; and if the people are not religious, no legal regulations can 
protect a church from the saddest and sorriest of all desecrations, 
the desecration of hypocrisy. Should churches be placed under the 
care of parishioners, with the general instruction to consult the 
public good, it is certain no uniform usage will be adopted through- 
out the country ; and it will be of large advantage that uniformity 
should not exist. Our national life needs more diversity in its local 
manifestations. Our habits and forms of thought are cast in such 
narrow moulds, that the word “ parochial’’ has become a bye-word 
and a reproach. If wider interests were imported into parish life, 
and freer play given to the varied energies pent up in every English 
village, a parochial interest would cease to be a synonym for a petty 
meanness. 

In some parishes the church might be used by two or three 
denominations at different hours of the day and week; in others it 
might be let at a fair rent to its present occupants; in others it 
might be sold, and the proceeds applied to some public object. But 
in all cases the parish itself should have the right of determining 
what it will do with its own church, the only legal restriction im- 
posed being that the general benefit should be consulted. If it be 
feared that warm controversies would from time to time arise, the 
reply is that nothing could be more unwholesome for mortal breath- 
ing than the fogs which rise from the stagnant pools now so thickly 
scattered over the land. 

Ancient endowments (that is, by the rule laid down, endowments 
created before 1818) should form part of the property to be appropriated 
by the State. It is premature to discuss the precise purposes to 
which the funds that disestablishment and disendowment will place 
ut the disposal of the nation shall be appropriated. 


‘* The surplus may be devoted to education—to the maintenance of the poor 
—to effecting great sanitary improvements—to the reduction of the national 
debt, or to other objects of a secular character, which would be beneficial to 
the whole nation. It may, however, be suggested that, inasmuch as a large 
portion of the property now devoted to ecclesiastical purposes belongs to the 
parishes, such portions of it as Parliament may from time to time determine 
should be applied to local objects, and be administered by municipal and other 
local authorities.” —Jéid. § 28. 

The last suggestion made in this paragraph will, I believe, receive 
more and more emphatic attention, as the great mass of our people 
become familiar with the local character of a large part of the pro- 
perty now employed in the support of ecclesiastical institutions. 
One of the most striking facts connected with the general question 
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of Church property is the enormous extent of the ecclesiastical landed 
estate which may be found in almost every county in the kingdom. 
Statistics recently prepared by Mr. Frederic Martin show that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners are landowners in all the counties of 
England except two, Shropshire and Westmoreland; and in all the 
counties of Wales except three, Brecon, Merioneth, and Montgomery- 
shire. They own 149,882 acres of land, with an annual rent-roll of 
£311,207 ; “representing the largest revenue from real property 
possessed by any individual or corporate body in the kingdom, and 
probably in the world.”* In addition, there is the ecclesiastical 
estate of bishops, deans, chapters, and holders of glebe lands, widely 
distributed over the face of the country. 


Churches erected and endowments created since 1818 require a cer- 
tain amount of separate examination and treatment before a general 
rule can be applied. When the expenditure bestowed upon them 
has been the sole gift of a person living at the date of disestablishment, 
they should, as a matter of equity, be reinvested in him, or in such 
persons as he may appoint. When Parliamentary grants or any other 
funds derived from public sources have been added to the voluntary 
contributions, the amount should be-restored to the State and form 
part of the general surplus. With these limitations, churches and 
endowments of a date subsequent to 1818 should become the property 
of the congregations enjoying their use at the time when the Act of 
Disestablishment is passed. 

If any portion of the voluntary contributions bestowed upon the 
Episcopal Church of England is to be separated from the property 
appropriated by the State, it must either (1) be restored to the 
individuals who gave it, or their living representatives; or (2) it 
must be vested in a corporate ecclesiastical body specially created 
for the purpose; or (3) it must be retained by the several congrega- 
tions in whose service it is now employed. No other disposition is 
possible, since the Act of Disestablishment will necessarily dissolve 
all existing ecclesiastical corporations, whether sole or aggregate. 

To discover the representative of every contributor to Church 
funds since 1818 would be an impossible, even if it were a desirable, 
task. It would give rise to the most complicated legal investiga- 
tions, and the whole proceeds would probably disappear in costs. 
Moreover, the representatives of the subscriber to a church can 
scarcely be said to have a moral claim to the return of a subscription, 
given to a body with whose affairs, as was notorious, Parliament 
could interfere at will. 

Next the creation of a special corporate body would be the 

(1)“The Property and Revenues of the English Church Establishment.” By 


Frederic Martin. P. 123 and p. 70. 
VOL, XXI. N.S. 3 L 
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re-establishment of the Church, or rather the establishment of that 
section of the Church which might happen to be in the ascendant 
among the statesmen of the day; and to bestow upon a newly 
incorporated ecclesiastical body the funds which have accumulated 
from voluntary subscriptions would be a direct act of endowment. 
Instead of the present Church of England, which at any rate has 
a certain comprehensiveness, and is compelled to acknowledge its 
subjection to the elected representatives of the people, there would 
be in England a richly endowed section of a Church, practically 
holding the position of a State Church, but relieved from the 
responsibility of rendering to any human authority an account of its 
stewardship. 

The congregations remain as the only bodies upon whom modern 
churches and endowments should be bestowed, whether weight be 
given to grounds of equity, or motives of generosity have their 
sway, or whether a simply prudential regard be shown to the fair 
price to be paid to secure the religious liberty of England. 

Now congregations will really be the chief sufferers from an Act 
of Disestablishment, and their privileges will be the most directly 
affected. Those who worship in a modern church have a greater 
right than any other men can have to plead that it was built for 
their special service, and that the endowments attached to it were 
intended to be theirs. Such pleas have no force when employed to 
establish a title to that ancient property, the exclusive use of which 
has been obtained by Episcopalians through a series of restrictive 
and persecuting enactments; but their moral weight can scarcely be 
denied when they are applied to the property created by modern 
voluntary efforts. 

The proposal made, it must be carefully noted, does not necessitate 
or involve the substitution of a system of Congregationalism in place 
of the disestablished Episcopalianism. The separate congregations, 
placed in possession of modern churches and endowments, would be 
able, should they so determine, to unite together and constitute 
themselves an Episcopal Church, of exactly the same ecclesiastical 
character as the existing Church of England, immediately on the 
passing of an Act of Disestablishment. 

If Episcopalianism be enshrined in the hearts and consciences of 
those who reckon themselves members of the Church of England (as 
its adherents loudly declare), it would not lose one solitary assembly 
of worshippers. Any group of congregations might act together, 
should the whole number not prove to be of one mind, Any section 
of the Church that may feel itself aggrieved by the legal restric- 
tions now placed upon its doctrines, its ritual, and the action of the 
spiritual courts whose jurisdiction alone it acknowledges, will find in 
an Act of Disestablishment the Magna Charta of its liberties, The 


. 
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congregations in which such opinions prevail, might be gathered 
together (with the modern churches and endowments that may 
have fallen to their share) and, adopting a form of government con- 
sonant with their sacred convictions, affirm on behalf of all who may 
adhere to the affirmation that they constitute the ancient Anglican 
Church, and are the legitimate inheritors of itsspiritual privileges. On 
the other hand, congregations believing in the comprehension within 
one Church of divergent minds, would not only, as congregations, be 
as free to “ comprehend ” as the most latitudinarian of divines could 
desire, but would be able to unite and constitute a Broad Church 
of England, in which spiritual fellowship would not be made 
dependent upon the subtle ingenuity of the tortures inflicted upon 
doctrinal formule in order to wring from them strangely contra- 
dictory confessions of faith, but upon the strength of the living con- 
viction that theology is an open science, and that differences of thought 
ought not to interfere with the sanctities of common prayer. Upon 
the possibility of vesting property in a body so fluctuating and un- 
defined as a congregation in present connection with the Church of 
England, legal advice has been taken, and the reply received is to 
the effect that no insuperable difficulties exist. 


‘The question is really one to be answered by professional persons, and the 
professional advice received on this point justifies the assertion that there is no 
insuperable difficulty in defining a congregation, and in determining the modes 
in which property may be held in its behalf. The problem has, in fact, been 
already solved, both in this and other countries. This will be-seen by refer- 
ence to the following :—1, The Statutes (63 to 69) of the disestablished Church 
in Ireland; 2, The Statute Law of various American States (see Tyler’s 
American Ecclesiastical Law, 1866, vol. i., p. 60); 3, The Act for abolishing 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland, 1876; 4, The Compulsory Church-Rate 
Abolition Act, 1868 (sec. 9).”—Jbid. § 21. 


The statutes (63 to 69) of the disestablished Church in Ireland 
passed and promulgated (under powers given by the Irish Church 
Act) in general convention in 1870, practically decide the question 
of the possibility of defining a “congregation ” now attached to the 
Church by law established, and placing it in the position of a legally 
constituted body, capable of having the use of property held in trust 
on its behalf. Registered vestrymen are substituted for parishioners 
and ratepayers, and from their numbers churchwardens are yearly 
taken. Lvery male of the age of twenty-one years, being a resident 
or owner of property in any parish or parochial district, or who has for 
at least six months next preceding the time of registration been an 
accustomed member of the congregation attending the church of 
such parish or parochial district for divine worship, and who shall 
sign the following declaration— 

“T, A. B., do hereby solemnly declare that I am a member of the 
Church of Ireland, and am an owner of property in the parish of 

3L2 
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or [am a resident in the parish of » and 
am not registered in another church of the same parish as an 
accustomed member of a congregation | as the case may be; or [am an 
accustomed member of the congregation of , and am not 
registered as an accustomed member of any other congregation | as 
the case may be””— 
is declared to be entitled to be registered as a vestryman of such 
parish or parochial district, and to have a vote in the management of 
its affairs. It is further provided that the register of vestrymen 
shall be revised once a year, and that any diocesan synod may 
require that a vestryman shall be a subscriber to the church funds, 
and make regulations accordingly. The persons actually worshipping 
in a particular church, thus become the “congregation’’ in a 
legal, as completely as in a moral and spiritual, sense. Whether a 
clergyman should or should not remain the minister of the congrega- 
tion to which he may be attached at the time of disestablishment, 
should be determined by arrangement with the congregation itself. 
Since the amount of his compensation would be calculated upon the 
actual pecuniary value of his position, and he would be under no 
legal obligation to continue in the ministry at all, special personal 
agreements would be required respecting the terms of future service. 


‘* A proposal to eject the inmates of all the parsonages in the country—even 
with compensation—would be regarded as a harsh proceeding, and as inflicting, 
undeserved suffering on the clergy and their families. That would be avoided, 
and ample time be afforded for making changes without personal inconvenience, 
by allowing the existing incumbents to occupy their parsonages so long as they 
continue to be ministers of the churches in which they now officiate ; but, of 
course, on payment of rent, according to the valuation adopted in settling their 
claims for compensation.” —Jbid, § 26. 


Cathedrals, abbeys, and other buildings, possessing the character 
of public monuments, legitimately fall under the control of Parlia- 
ment. They are the property of Nonconformists, quite as much as 
of Episcopalians. They belong to Englishmen as Englishmen ; and 
the voice of the country speaking through Parliament from genera- 
tion to generation should determine their use, according to the 
living wishes of each age. 

Among miscellaneous matters, provisions would be needed for the 
redemption of tithe-rent charges and the abolition of compulsory 
ecclesiastical imposts in every form. 


‘*The Irish Church Act provided for the sale of tithe-rent charge to the 
owners of land on the payment of twenty-two and a half year’s purchase; and 
an English Act should contain similar provisions. The power of levying 
church-rates, in any form, should also cease; provision being made for ex- 
tinguishing debts, or for meeting other claims, for which compulsory rates 
may still be levied. Easter Dues and other minor ecclesiastical impositions, 
which are either small in amount, or vexatious in their character, should be 
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abolished. Special arrangements would also be required to relieve the in- 
habitants of corporate towns, such as Liverpool, and of parishes, such as Mary- 
lebone, who have to pay large sums out of municipal or parochial rates to 
maintain churches, and to provide incomes for the clergy officiating in them.” 
—Ibid. § 27. 


The passing of an Act of Disestablishment and Disendowment 
based upon the principles indicated in the Practical Suggestions 
discussed in this article would, I submit, confer substantial benefits 
upon the nation, without touching with rough hand any noble religi- 
ous influence exercised by those assemblies of Christian worshippers 
now connected with the State, and without violating any constitu- 
tional law. 

The rights alike of individuals, parishes, and congregations would 
be respected. The compensation given to individuals would be 
ample, while their personal freedom would be secured. They would 
be able to follow the dictates of conscience and devote themselves, 
in the solemn might of self-denying enthusiasm, to whatsoever 
Church bears in their sight the most assured witness to the glory of 
God. Not a single clergyman or layman would suffer pecuniary 
loss, while not the burden of a feather would be placed upon 
spiritual independence. 

Parishes would receive the consideration that their place i in English 
history demands and justifies. Their higher energies would be 
quickened by the increase of responsibilities, and their miseries 
alleviated by the possession of new resources. The conditions of a 
more diversified mental and spiritual activity would be established. 
A breath of freer and purer air would freshen the village life of 
England. 

Co ongregations would neither be roughly scattered abroad, as sheep 
without a shepherd, or harshly driven into unaccustomed folds. 
Means would be provided by which those who have been glad to go 
up together into the house of their Lord, could unite themselves 
more closely as one people, and be even better able to make known 
their desires and present their common supplications. The great 
voluntary work of this century would be generously recognised ; 
and no congregation would be compelled to surrender offerings that 
had been presented by those who, living in these later days, may 
be presumed to have desired its especial welfare. 

The reorganization of an Episcopal Church would proceed without 
partisan interference on the part of the State. Kvery section of 
Episcopalians would be treated with an equal justice. Individual 
clergymen and congregations would freely group themselves accord- 
ing to their spiritual affinities. No legal impediments would prevent 
the existence of one great Episcopal Church of England, should 
Episcopalians resolve with one mind and desire with one heart that 
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its foundations should be laid, its temple upbuilt, and its altar 
consecrated. 

Neither would any law hinder those who might esteem their own 
order of worship freer from mortal taint than that adopted by their 
brethren, from also forming a Church, and proclaiming with voice of 
trumpet, and psaltery, and harp, that it is the one Church of the 
living God in England, in which are administered the special sacra- 
ments through which his Holy Spirit will be outpoured upon the 
children of men. The spirit of such an act of disestablishment as 
that for which I plead, would be akin to that which dwelt within 
Moses of old, when it was angrily reported to him that Eldad and 
Medad “do prophesy in the camp,” and he replied, ‘‘ Enviest thou 
for my sake? Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
and that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them.’”’ Those who are 
unconnected with any section of the Church will not be responsible 
for the acts of a voluntary organization, in the way in which they 
are responsible for the ecclesiastical action of the State of which they 
are citizens. LEcclesiasticism as a restraint upon the intellectual 
development of the country will be destroyed by the very blow which 
liberates its religious life from the interference of the law. 

The nation itself—the nation which embraces in the folds of its 
ample majesty all contending sects and fragments of sects—would 
receive the many broad acres and rich possessions which it so gravely 
needs that its pauperism may be lessened, and the sorrows of its 
closely packed crowds lightened, and the march of physical as well 
as spiritual pestilence checked, and its schools made more worthy of 
the genius of its people. The amount of property which ought to be 
retained after satisfying every just and honourable claim would be 
amply sufficient to afford appreciable relief from the pressure of many 
grievous burdens, and supply large means for promoting a higher 
culture. 

It remains for those who “ believe, and therefore speak,” zealously 
to devote themselves to the education of the people in the knowledge 
of those practical measures by which the demands of religious 
liberty may be converted into the blessings of a nobler civilisation. 
Legislation will sooner or later become imperative. Whatever act 
of disestablishment be passed, we have to see that it is not a 
mockery of every hope, a contemptuous sarcasm upon years of toil, 
and an astute resumption of ancient privilege. It must mark an 


epoch in the history of England. 
Henry W. Crosskey,. 





EVOLUTION AND POSITIVISM. 
I, 


Wuat is the relation between the Positive Philosophy, as represented 
by Auguste Comte, and the Evolution Philosophy, as represented by 
Hickel. Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and other celebrated men of our 
time? re they antagonistic in principle? Or have they 2 common 
basis ; and if so, where and to what extent do they diverge ? 

One view, and possibly the view most generally accepted, is that 
the Philosophy of Evolution is a more advanced form of the Positive 
Philosophy, which has arisen since Comte’s time, and which there- 
fore supersedes his own system of thought, and renders it a matter 
of merely historical interest. Of the ultimate nature of matter, as 
revealed in the most advanced speculations of the molecular phy- 
sicists, of the differentiations of every inorganic or organic form from 
a homogeneous nebula, of the origin of all living species from proto- 
plasm in the course of millions of years through the struggle for 
existence ; of this, it is said, Comte knew nothing. How then can any 
claim be still put forward in his behalf to the leadership of thought 
in the nineteenth century ? 

There are others by whom a different view is taken. To these 
Comte presents himself as having taken account of these prevalent 
tendencies of modern speculation, having judged them by anticipa- 
tion, and as having given weighty reasons for attaching a very 

‘different value to them from that which is now current. Some 
attempt will be made in this and in a succeeding article to develop 
and support this view. The present writer is one of those who con- 
sider that Comte is by no means superseded ; but, on the contrary, 
that his writings, whether earlier or later, supply a safeguard against 
certain idols of modern thought which are going far to discredit 
science, and by inevitable reaction to favour the revival of retrograde 
beliefs. 

Comte’s philosophical position may be summed up in these two 
sentences : 

1. He attempted a Synthesis of scientific conceptions. 

2. That Synthesis was subjective, and not objective. It discarded, 
that is to say, all attempts to stand outside the universe, to regard 
it as a whole, and to explain it, The unifying influence, that 
which made it a synthesis, was the recognition of Man as the central 
object ; of the study of social and moral phenomena as the central 
science, to which the rest were subsidiary, 
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It is the second of these positions which ‘separates Comte from 
Evolutionists and Cosmogonists. The first position, however, he 
holds in common with them. He and they alike are marked off by 
it on the one hand from metaphysicians and theologians, with whose 
conceptions the Positivist has nothing to do except to appreciate their 
philosophical importance; and on the other from scientific specialists 
engaged in promoting particular branches of knowledge without 
reference to their correlation, or to their reaction on the general 
system of belief. 

Of Comte’s attitude towards theological and metaphysical thinkers, 
there is no need to speak. In his rejection of their methods he was 
not, nor did he ever assume to be, original. The Positive method, as 
applied to speculation, dates from the Greek mathematicians. Handed 
down, through the Arabs, to the Renaissance, and thence to modern 
Europe, it has been ever extending to new spheres of thought. 
Comte is sometimes attacked for fulsely claiming the credit of 
originality in this matter, as though he supposed himself to have 
invented the Positive method ; as though the recognition of its 
employment for twenty-five centuries was not the very groundwork 
of his system of Positive Philosophy. Comte’s originality as a scientific 
thinker principally consists in his application of the Positive method 
toa new sphere of thought; that of the phenomena of human nature, 
social or individual. Apart from certain special aspects, as, for 
instance, that of man’s economic relations, this region had hitherto 
heen deemed inaccessible to the Positive method, and grasped tena- 
ciously by metaphysicians and theologians as peculiarly their own. 
Not, of course, that in the eighteenth century indications of this great 
crisis in the history of thought are not plainly visible. The writings 
of Montesquieu, Hume, Adam Smith, Diderot, Vico, Kant, Turgot, 
und Condorcet show that the greater minds were not without strong 
presentiments and even clear glimpses of its advent. But to Comte 
belongs the praise of having first grasped the problem in its length, 
breadth, and height; of having seen the momentous practical issues 
involved in its solution ; and of having devoted his total energy to 
the task from youth till death. 

As a student of science, then, a student, that is, of the laws of 
nature, Comte takes his place in a long line of thinkers from Thales 
und Archimedes downwards. They, like him, had used the “ Posi- 
tive method,” though without knowing it. They, like him, had 
occupied themselves with the study of constant relations underlying 
the apparent irregularities of the phenomena which they were con- 
sidering. And whether the uniformities were sought for amidst the 
infinite diversities of triangles, or amidst the infinite diversities in 
the mental evolution of individuals or nations, the method followed 
was fundumentaliy the same. 
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But amongst scientific thinkers Comte is distinguished by an 
attempt in which, though he does not stand alone, he has yet had 
few predecessors. He attempted to frame, as I have said, a Synthesis 
of scientific conceptions; to group our knowledge of the laws of 
nature into a harmonious co-ordinated whole. This was first attempted 
by Des Cartes, whose method may, as I propose to show, serve as a 
type for many modern efforts in the same direction. 

The need for a Synthesis has been growing of late years more and 
more evident, even to scientific minds. The common antipathy or 
indifference to science is not merely due to its conflict with theo- 
logical dogma. It is that men ask themselves, as they read the title 
pages of scientific journals or the summaries of annual meetings of 
scientific associations, Why are all these disjointed materials flung 
down together before us in a heap? What is it that these wise men 
tell us we are to fall down and worship? We are told that all 
knowledge of real facts is precious; that the smallest fact care- 
fully and accurately recorded, however unmeaning it may at first 
seem, may possibly be one end of a clue which shall lead to a laby- 
rinth of treasures; may possibly be the missing link which centuries 
hence shall enable some great thinker to throw his chain over a 
bottomless chasm. All this is extremely plausible; and it appeals 
forcibly to some of the best English feelings of patience, humility, 
and thoroughness. But have the eloquent lecturers at British Asso- 
ciations and elsewhere who descant on this theme ever seriously 
reflected on its meaning ? Have they ever taken to heart the saying 
of the evangelist, and reflected that if all the facts in the world are 
to be accurately recorded, a new world probably of greater size will 
be required as a Record Office ? And indeed this is an understatement 
of the case. If in “facts” we include all “truths” discoverable by 
human faculties, their number is evidently and in the strictest sense 
infinite. The possible problems to be worked out in any one branch 
of mathematics would fill many more volumes than are contained in 
all the world’s libraries. In astronomy we might look forward to 
accurate records of the spectra of many million stars. In chemistry 
the arithmetician may tell us if he can what limit there is to the 
possible combinations of fifty or sixty elements taken any number 
of times together. In biology, especially if we include the concrete 
“sciences,” or rather fact-collections, of paleontology and natural 
history, the field is wide also, much wider than it used to be. 
Formerly it might have been enough to study each of the many 
thousand species of each class of animals or plants. But at the 
present moment the notion of species as a definite unit is passing away, 
and who shall say that it is not desirable to record the variations 
found in each of countless millions of individuals? Passing to 
sociology we shall find the state of things not otherwise. Woe to 
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the historic student who generalises. Facts, he will be told, not 
theories, are wanted; let him investigate original documents, let 
him restrict himself to a short period, a limited area; then he may 
yet do good service. For what we want are all the procurable 
records of each year of every nation’s existence. Or why do we say 
nation ? We must examine with the same care every province; why 
not every village ? 

It is sometimes forgotten by the learned that the very essence 
and main purpose of science is to generalise. Science, as opposed to 
erudition, means investigation of the laws of nature; and a law of 
nature means the Perception of Uniformity in the midst of Variety. 
It implies an intelligent question asked of nature; a meditative work, 
resulting in the construction of some sort of hypothesis, however 
provisional and transient, which is to be tested afterwards by obser- 
vation, and which therefore gives purpose and meaning to the collec- 
tion of facts. But with a large proportion of modern fact-heaps 
meditation has had very little to do. They have resulted partly 
from the mere fondness for accumulation common to all collectors 
of curiosities, partly from the inquisitive instinct which indicates the 
dawn of intellect in young infants or in the higher vertebrates. They 
have obstructed science more than they have helped it. 

It is quite true, however, that in many departments of thought 
there is a strong counteracting influence. The practical applications 
of many sciences protect them to a great extent from this aimless 
dispersion. We have realised the dream of Bacon that knowledge of 
the activities around us implies their mastery; or, when they are 
resistless, enables us by wise submission to evade their force. We 
can foresee the earth’s motion, we hope soon that we may foretell the 
hurricane—and we guide our life accordingly. Fire and falling 
water we can mould to our purposes as soon as we know their 
strength. In either case, the more accurate the knowledge, the finer 
the adjustment, the more fruitful is the result. 

Practical utility therefore, subservience to the wants and comforts 
of life, is the influence which has dictated a large proportion of 
scientific researches, and which gives them point and purpose. The 
extent and force of this influence is hardly recognised by the learned 
societies, who, while eager on all occasions to claim the gratitude of 
the practical world, are less profuse in the acknowledgment of their 
own debt. The formation of astronomical tables, the innumerable 
researches in mechanics, physics, and chemistry that have branched 
out from metallurgy, dye-works, ship-building, and other technical 
pursuits, the stimulus given by recent epidemics to the study 
of fungi, are casual instances from multitudes. The history of the 
steam-engine supplies numberless illustrations. ‘The important 
applications of electro-magnetism to telegraphy have reacted,” says 
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Professor Maxwell, ‘on’ pure science by giving a commercial value 
to accurate electrical measurement, and by affording to electricians 
the use of apparatus on a scale which greatly transcends that of any 
ordinary laboratory.” 

And it may be well to remark that this potent influence is of a 
kind likely to endure. The critics of Comte who suppose him 
hostile to the growth of knowledge forget all that is implied in the 
great principle, nowhere so strongly and systematically urged as in 
his writings, of the separation of Church and State. They forget 
that wholly apart and outside the coherent conception of the Order of 
the World which it is the business of his educating body, the scientific 
priesthood of the future, to disseminate, stand the industrial chiefs 
trained in this wide view of things, but busy each in his own domain 
with the conquest of nature, and to that end eager to avail them- 
selves of that class of mind intermediate between theory and practice 
of whom the engineer is the most familiar type. There is small 
fear under Comte’s régime of practical, applied, or concrete science 
being neglected. And equally distant is the fear that with such 
rivalry, and with unlimited freedom of teaching, the priesthood would 
degenerate into the stagnation of theocracy. For should they do so 
their place would very speedily be taken. They will have to keep 
abreast of their time. The conception of the order of nature, like 
everything else in the Positive scheme, is organic, and will never 
cease to grow. But I am anticipating ; only that this notion, which 
I hear so often, that Positivism implies intellectual stagnation, 
crystallized thought, beautiful perhaps, but still crystal, not vital, 
—the commonest yet the falsest of all misconceptions of Comte’s 
teaching—seemed to need refutation at the outset. 

The reaction of practical life on science is so obvious that the 
majority of mankind fall into the opposite extreme of exaggerating 
its importance, and of denying the value of pure theory, of truth 
studied for truth’s sake. Yet this view is equally inconsistent with 
the history of science. 

The desire for explaining the world around us is innate in the 
human race ; is not invisible indeed in the higher animal races, for 
these too show, especially when young, and some few in after life, 
evident traces of curiosity. In the child, in the savage, it is of 
course extremely obvious. With them the answer of the spirit to its 
own eager questionings is dictated by the varying forces of terror 
and hope, and the result is a strange fantastic cloudland of belief, 
changing shape and colour with every impulse of desire, but ulti- 
mately gaining fixed form and solidity, transmitted to new genera- 
tions, and taking the first place among the influences that mould 
their life. Wise men, sharing this influence themselves and extend- 
ing it to others, have found it strong enough to bind together vast 
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civilisations, and thus to replace the physical forces of despotic 
government by the inward restraining impulses of tradition and 
reverence. 

Thus Theocracy arose. It was, as the name implies, the govern- 
ment of the gods; that is to say, moral restraint by the sanctity of 
tradition, as interpreted by a sacred god-appointed caste. The 
historical value of theocracy, not merely as the basis of industrial 
and sedentary life, but as the source of those time-honoured institu- 
tions and organic prejudices which remain steadfast through the 
most revolutionary fluctuations of opinion, is incalculable. But, as 
in every other partial synthesis of life, the price to be paid was great. 
The free spontaneousness of thought and emotion, which, as we saw, 
was the starting-point of religious belief, had disappeared. 

The Greeks—a population in which, as in Italy, the military caste 
strove successfully against theocratic rule, but with whom, partly 
from the physical nature of the country, partly from a premature 
development of commerce, there was not sufficient cohesiveness to 
form a great nation—drove their great men away from municipal 
politics into the region of pure intellect. By such abstinence from 
civic work their country was sacrificed, but the future of the world 
was saved. The conception of a universe governed by fixed law 
took root in Athens and Alexandria, and was implanted ineffaceably 
through Western Europe by imperial and by medizval Rome. 

The concentration on the problems of moral life which it is the 
glory of the mediwval Church to have attempted, stayed the spirit 
of inquisitiveness for a time. It took refuge with the Arabs; then, 
when the Catholic faith grew weak, returned to the West and burst 
out with irrepressible strength at the Renaissance. The study of 
truth for its own sake—inquiry of every sort into the proceedings of 
the physical and vital world, apart from any immediate practical 
utility to be attuined—has ever since shown itself as a potent ingre- 
dient in Western civilisation, one of the features which most strongly 
distinguish it from African or Asiatic life. 

Not, indeed, that the discoverers of geometrical and astronomical 
laws were the mere slaves of the inquisitive instinct that has some- 
times been imagined. In pursuing their marvellous investigations 
of the properties of the circle and of the conic sections, they were 
doubtless quite innocent of any attempt to help forward the technical 
aud industrial pursuits of their time.’ But to suppose them heedless 


(1) The first writer, I believe, to draw attention to this was Comte, who has 
been vehemently accused, as, for instance, recently by Mr. Pattison, of narrow utili- 
tarianism; and this though Comte’s latest writing was a mathematical treatise; 
though in the last volume of his “ Positive Polity” special provision is made for the 
endowment, amongst many other things, of biological and philological research; and 
though generally, in Comte’s picture of the future, a high position, though doubtless 
not the highest, is reserved for men of distinguished speculative power but feeble social 
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of the vast import of their work to the destinies of man would be a 
very shallow and unjust conjecture. They were initiating the most 
stupendous change which it was possible for humanity to undergo— 
the substitution of fixed law for the caprice of deity. So vast was 
this revolution that its full range has only been measured in our own 
time. They began the work in the only part of the field where 
success was possible: in the simple all-embracing phenomena of 
Space. The problem of Geometry is the indirect measurement of 
magnitude, the power of foreseeing from the length of a given line 
the length of other unknown lines, surfaces, or solids, placed in a 
definite relation to it. This evidently lay at the very root of the 
interpretation of nature. The sky, the earth, and all that is in the 
earth are bounded (or appear to be bounded) by definite form, and 
come, therefore, within the scope of this primal science. It was not 
fortuitous that men should first have spent their efforts on such 
simple forms as the triangle, the circle, the sphere, the cylinder, 
and the cone, or that, when the laws of their measurement had 
been found, they should have passed to the study of the more 
subtle lines formed by the intersection of these solids with a plane. 
The precise importance of the ellipse and the parabola to the 
future of science was unknown te Apollonius. But the work 
before him was to discover the fundamental laws of space-measure- 
ment, and these curves presented themselves in the very first rank. 
There is a logic of the heart as well as of the head, which con- 
sciously or otherwise guides high minds to high problems. 

At the time of the Renaissance the problem of the interpretation 
of nature was seen to be far beyond the compass of Greek geometry. 
The seeds sown broadcast by Aristotle over the whole field of science 
were ripening ; the stupendous discovery of Copernicus was revealing 
the infinity of the universe. Chemistry had begun to indicate the 
hidden activities of matter. Vital forms and functions were studied 
with a zeal and minuteness unknown to the Greeks. The labyrin- 
thine complexities of nature scemed to offer no hope of issue, and 
scientific thinkers might seem destined to content themselves, in 
Newton’s language, with the lot of children gathering here and 
there shells upon the shore. 

There was one, however, who refused to be satisfied with such a 
destiny. That man was Des Cartes, the puissant and audacious 
spirit who, in the first half of the seventeenth century, summed up 
in himself the two great progressive forces of modern Kurope—the 
sympathies. Yet Mr. Pattison tells us, “the hatred of the Comtist for all that can be 
called intellect equals that of the Spanish priest or the French Legitimist!”’ (Contem- 
porary Review, March, 1876.) But then, as Mr. Pattison explains afterwards, his 


knowledge of Comte has been guined by “ dipping here and there into his volumes.” 


Gibbon would have sighed or smiled to find that the head of a college can sometimes be 
superficial, 
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solvent force of metaphysical philosophy, the constructive agency 
of Positive Science. 

Of Des Cartes’ negative work, of its profoundly revolutionary 
influence on the leading spirits of his own and the succeeding 
century, this is not the place to speak. It is the aspect of his work 
on which attention has been in our times too exclusively concentrated. 
But it is not in reality the most important aspect. Far deeper and 
more permanent, far more engrossing to himself, far weightier in 
ultimate result, was the attempt to group together the scattered 
truths of science, to exhibit the visible world around us as governed 
by definite and assignable law, and thus to open the way for mastery, 
or at least for equal struggle, with the fatalities of matter and of life. 

To rate the physics of Descartes as more important than his 
metaphysics will seem to most men a paradox. Yetif his Cogito ergo 
sum is far more familiar to most of us than his Vortices, lends itself 
more readily to literary handling, has appeared till lately to be a 
more potent factor in philosophical controversy, a true reading 
of the story of Des Cartes’ life, as told by himself with such admi- 
rable clearness in his Discourse on Method, will lead to a different 
opinion. We shall recognise, indeed, one of the great initiators of 
the destructive movement, one who, with Hobbes and Spinosa, 
prepared the way for the general upheaval which was yet a century 
and a half distant. The transcendent power of Des Cartes over the 
negative movement of the eighteenth century is too obvious to be 
ignored fora moment. But we shall feel at the same time that to 
his own mind the positive or constructive side of his work was of far 
greater value. No one who reads his correspondence can doubt this. 
For one letter that deals with metaphysics or theology, there are a 
dozen that deal with every scientific question, mathematical, physical, 
or biological, that was then open. 

What Des Cartes attempted was, then, a Synthesis of scientific 
truth. He had a strong conviction, stronger and clearer probably 
than any thinker either of his own or of the following century, of 
the stupendous change which scientific method was destined to effect 
in human affairs. The various branches of science which he followed, 
as his works and above all his letters show, with such intense eager- 
ness, were interesting to him simply as fragments of a great whole— 
as illustrations of the orderly development and procedure of the 
universe, by wise obedience to which man’s life would be infinitely 
ennobled. He was a great geometer—some think, the greatest. But 
he cared for geometry because he thought to find in it the key by 
which the secrets of the universe could be unlocked. 

And there is a special reason for estimating Des Cartes’ work at 
the present time. What he attempted anticipates in very many ways 
the efforts made by modern men of science to found an Objective 
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Synthesis—a comprehensive view, that is to say, of the universe 
viewed as an outside series of phenomena. His failure, conspicuous 
and honourable as it was, throws light on their failure, and makes it 
far less excusable to reiterate the attempt. It throws light also on 
the solitary and contrasted effort made by Auguste Comte to found a 
scientific synthesis from a wholly opposite point of view. 

Des Cartes was an Evolutionist. His “ Principia” is the first, the 
wost elaborate, and certainly not the least successful attempt to 
explain the world around us by an elaborate and clearly defined 
process of Evolution. Granted one or two first principles, he under- 
takes to show that by successive differentiations of a homogeneous 
mass filling space, the stars arose, planetary bodies arranged them- 
selves round each star, in each planet water and earth were formed, 
with all the thousandfold varieties of shape and substance. The 
activities of matter—weight, light, heat, magnetism—are all shown 
to be consequences of the same elementary principles. The more 
complex activity of life itself was no exception. 

Evolution philosophies are for the moment in fashion. It is per- 
fectly safe to acknowledge them ; it is even somewhat dangerous for a 
man’s intellectual reputation to doubt them. But those who remember 
the vehement outcry raised thirty years ago by the Vestiges of Crea- 
tion, may form a faint conception of the amazing moral as well as 
intellectual audacity shown in raising such questions as these in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. And when we look at the 
strenuous pertinacity with which the problem was handled from 
youth to death, at the force and clearness of the language, the 
rigorous amputation of every pre-existing prejudice, the keen in- 
genuity in working out minutest details, we may think, perhaps, that 
Columbus alone in the world’s history shows a rival type of sus- 
tained, deliberate, solitary courage. 


‘* The intellectual power, through words and things 
Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way !” 


The problem which Des Cartes set before him was to explain the 
evolution of the universe by assuming the smallest possible number 
of ‘first principles,” and reasoning down from them upon strictly 
mathematical methods. He was no doubt far too great a man to be 
consistent in this. He gave a stimulus both by precept and example 
to inductive and experimental methods very far greater than that of 
Bacon. But his avowed purpose was to frame his Synthesis upon 
Deduction. Let us see how he succeeded. 

He begins, then, after the fashion now so popular, but then so 
astonishingly new, by assuming space filled with a perfectly homo- 
geneous indivisible substance, endowed with none of the properties 
which we are accustomed to consider as inseparable from matter, 
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excepting Extension. Weight, temperature, and the other features, 
optical, electrical, or chemical, which characterize all matter known 
to us—these things as yet are not. They are subsequent differentia- 
tions, not as yet evolved. 

How long this condition of homogencity may have lasted there is 
no means of telling. It has indeed been laid down in one of the 
most ingenious of modern imitations of Des Cartes,’ as a first prin- 
ciple of Evolution, that the “condition of homogeneity is one of 
unstable equilibrium.” In what respects a homogeneous mass of 
gold, or of carbon, isolated from surrounding matter, would be neces- 
sarily unstable,’ it is not very easy to determine. If it be said that 
incident forces, as heat, continually change its volume, yet the same 
would hold good of a heterogeneous mass, as an oxide or an alloy, 
and perhaps with the result of dislocating the equilibrium altogether ; 
so that it would be equally true, or perhaps truer, to say that “the 
condition of heterogeneity was one of unstable equilibrium.” At 
any rate, such a doubtful thesis as this was far too uncertain a 
foundation for Des Cartes to build upon. 

Given Extension as the one essential property of matter, Des Cartes 
proceeds to postulate Motion. His views on this subject were for his 
time extremely original, and anticipatory of much modern specula- 
tion. Motion, he observed, could only be predicated of anything 
relatively to the matter surrounding it. A man on a vessel sailing 
down a river is at rest with regard to the vessel, in motion with 
regard to the shore. The wheels of a watchin the man’s pocket, in 
addition to their own motion, participate in that of the man, of the 
ship, of the earth’s motion on its axis, and of that round the sun. 
To say, therefore, of anything that it is absolutely at motion, or 
absolutely at rest, is impossible. Motion and Rest are purely 
relative terms. 

Further, Des Cartes postulated what is commonly known as the 
First Law of Motion: the law of Kepler, as Comte was wont to call 
it ; the law of Inertia, as it is often called—viz. that a body tended to 
remain in the state, whether of rest or of rectilinear motion, in which 
it was at the moment, and that any deviation from the straight line 
must be the result of a disturbing force. Now that careful observa- 
tion has shown the tendency of all bodies in motion to obey this law, 
the contrary of it has been recently asserted to be ‘“ unthinkable.” 
Possibly it may be so to the instructed mind of our day ; it seems to 
have been “thinkable’”’ enough, however, by the highest minds ot 


antiquity, since all who examined the subject at all did actually 
think it. 


(1) Mr. Herbert Spencer's “ First Principles,” chap. xix. I do not, of course, imply 
that the imitation was conscious. 
(2) “ Principia,” ii. 30. 
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Finally, Des Cartes advanced the position so attractive to modern 
speculators, although so absolutely beyond the reach of human 
powers to demonstrate, that the quantity of motion in the universe 
remained invariable. The belief that light and heat are simply 
forms of motion, none the less real, none the less amenable to the 
ordinary laws of motion, because imperceptible to sense, is frequently 
hailed as a great modern discovery. But Des Cartes has stated it as 
clearly and emphatically as any modern physicist :— 

‘‘The number and variety of motions in the world,” he says, “ is infinite; 
independently of the motion of the planets, of the atmosphere, of the seas and 
rivers, I remark a process of decay in the most solid buildings, of growth or 
corruption in animals and plants: not merely in flame, then, but in every kind 
of substance, there is constant motion, though differing in velocity, and in the 
degree to which our senses can appreciate it. 

‘The primal cause of these motions I do not care to inquire; enough for me 
that they began with the beginning of the world; and once begun, I am led to 
the conclusion that they never cease, though the subject of them may con- 
stantly vary : that is to say, the power of moving, which at any moment exists 
in a body, may pass from it to a second, and exist no longer in the first, but it 
must still remain somewhere in the world.” (‘‘ Monde,” ch, iii.) 

** What is flame?” he asked. ‘‘In a piece of burning wood we can see with 
our eyes that the small particles of the wood are moved, are separated from 
each other; the fine particles changed into fire, air, and smoke, the coarser 
into ashes. Others may suppose, if they ehoose, the essential principle of fire, 
the attribute of heat, and the action of burning to be three different things : 
but I, who fear to fall into error if I make any supposition beyond what is 
absolutely necessary, am satisfied simply to state the fact of the motion of the 
particles. Suppose fire, suppose heat, suppose burning to go on as long as you 
choose, yet unless you have this intestine movement and separation of particles, 
I can conceive no change to proceed. Conversely, take away your fire, your 
heat, all that you call burning, if only you admit a force which violently stirs 
the more subtle particles and separates them from each other, and you have, 
I conceive, the same results as you experience in burning.” 


The sensation of Heat, he goes on to say (and this important thesis 
he develops at great length), has nothing to do with the external 
actions causing it. Heat is molecular motion ; and all molecular 
motion artificially produced, as that of friction, is capable of exciting 
the sensation of heat (‘‘ Monde,” ch. xi.). These and many other 
passages of the same kind show that Des Cartes had grasped the 
transference of molar into molecular motion with a clearness which 
Newton never attained. 

Here, then, we have the foundations on which Des Cartes pro- 
ceeded to rear his gigantic edifice. Space filled by homogeneous 
Matter with no property but that of Extension. In this Matter 
Motion initiated by the Deity. The quantity of motion in the 
world invariable, though it may be communicated from one body 
to another, and may pass from sensible to insensible modes. The 
laws of motion : first, the law of inertia, that a body remains in its 
state of motion or of rest, until acted on by a disturbing force ; 
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secondly, the law of the direction of motion, that each portion of 
moving matter tends to move, not in curved, but in straight lines ; 
thirdly, the law of communicated motion, that a body impinging 
against another of greater inertia than its own changes the direction, 
but not the quantity, of its motion; if, on the contrary, it impinged 
against one the inertia of which was less than its own, it retains the 
direction, but loses in the quantity, of motion, transferring the por- 
tion so lost to the second body. ‘‘ All the special causes of changes 
occurring in bodies are contained in this rule.” 

Imagine, then, motion to begin, by Divine volition, in this homo- 
geneous plenum. Such motion could not be rectilinear, from the 
nature of a plenum ; it could only be circular. Fish swimming in a 
basin do not, he observes, ripple the surface ; the water that makes 
way for them in front pushes against other water that fills up the 
gap behind. Of such a nature he conceived the primal motion; 
initiated at the same moment in infinite numbers of equal portions 
of space, so that while each portion rotated round its own centre, 
vast groups of these rotating particles revolved round a common 
centre. Each mass of rotating particles constituted a vortex, or 
cxlum ; evolving ultimately, as we shall see, a star or sun at the 
central point, and a planetary system with all its differentiated forms 
of matter in various portions of the whirlpool. But we are yet far 
from this. 

The form of each rotating particle could not have been in the first 
instance spherical; for spheres in contact have intervals between 
them, which is contrary to the hypothesis of a plenum. They must 
have been polyhedral therefore. Lut the friction of rotating polyhe- 
dra must inevitably have ground them down, as pebbles are rounded 
by the sea waves, leaving thus between them a dust, so to speak, 
of incomparably finer texture, cccupying the interstices between 
the spheres. Here, then, we have the first great differentiation 
occurring in the primal homogeneous mass. We have the whirling 
Ether, consisting of hard spherules; and in the interstices between 
the spherules we have a yet finer substance, ethereal, so to speak, to 
the second degree. In the revolutions of the vortex the coarser kind 
of ether, called by Des Cartes ‘the second matter,” tended to recede 
from the centre; the finer kind, or “ first matter,” to accumulate at 
the centre, although never ceasing to ramify throughout the whole. 
It is this central accumulation of the purer ether which constitutes 
the solar mass; and light, or fire, for the two in Des Cartes’ mind 
are substantially the same, is nothing more than the propagation of 
motion in this finer ether. 

Neither in the finer nor in the coarser ether have we as yet got 
anything in the least resembling matter as known to human senses. 
The genesis of this, the third form of substance, is as follows. 
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The finer ether, in its passage through the interstices of the revolv- 
ing spherules, assumed necessarily the form of grooved prisms, not 
straight, but more or less twisted ; and the twist, as he explains at 
some length, is in opposite directions—i.e. either right-handed or 
left-handed, according as these prisms approximate to either pole. 
In this way, were there time to explain it, does Des Cartes elaborate 
an extremely ingenious hypothesis accounting for magnetic pheno- 
mena. The result is, that in the centre of the vortex, where there is 
no “second” matter to interfere with the “ first,” portions of these 
prisms, oppositely twisted, get entangled and cohere. They float on 
the surface of the central sphere like foam on a fermenting liquid, 
and form something like a solar spot, obstructing the passage of 
light. The material of these spots, thrown off from the central 
substance as a nebulous mass, constitutes Des Cartes’ third matter— 
that to which the name is commonly given, which ultimately differ- 
entiates into the world of gases, liquids, and solids known to our senses. 

The planets are conceived as growing similarly to the sun—-i.e. 
as the centres of smaller whirlpools or sub-vortices, which, losing 
their motion gradually by surrounding friction, fell nearer towards 
the sun, till once more in a position of equilibrium with the ethereal 
motion around them. Each of them, therefore, consisted of a central 
fire, kept under by an envelope of compacted ether, and surrounded 
bya gradually differentiating mass of nebulous third matter, through 
the pores of which the first and second variously mingled. 

Des Cartes feels himself now in a position to “explain” the 
various properties of sensible matter. These properties are all 
simple results of oscillation and agitation of the first and second 
kinds of ethereal substance. The ether is conceived as passing 
with extreme rapidity through the pores of matter. In its passage 
it makes for itself ways through the molecules capable of trans- 
mitting the impulse called Light. It sifts the grosser molecules from 
the subtler, and then differentiates substances of various qualities. 
It accounts for the spherical state of liquids, &c. 

But the crucial test of the hypothesis was its power of accounting 
for that fundamental quality of all matter known to human sense 
which we call Weight. The phenomena of Gravitation have harassed 
the speculative minds of Europe for some centuries. The stupendous 
results following from Newton’s researches diverted men for a 
century from the previous inquiry, which Newton made no attempt 
to handle, what Gravitation was. It was enough for Newton to find 
out how it acted; and there the Positive thinker is content with him 
to leave the problem. Certain modern physicists in their incessant 
attempts to scale the skies, to explain how the universe was made, 
and to reduce all the activities of matter to a single force, find 
Gravitation a stumbling-block. Every attempt to demonstrate a 
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correlation between gravity and the other physical activities, such as 
light, heat, or electricity, has utterly failed. The latest hypothesis as 
to the ultimate origin of matter, viz., that the molecule is a small 
eddy or vortex of ether, owing its rigidity to rapid rotation, may or 
may not be more satisfactory than the Cartesian hypothesis we are con- 
sidering, but it throws no light whatever upon gravitation. Lesage in 
desperation climbed outside the universe and saw a system of extra- 
mundane particles, which, by impinging against the ether aad thus 
producing universal pressure, caused between two masses of matter, 
i.e. two portions of rotating ether, that tendency to approximate which 
we call attraction. These things are called by many learned pro- 
fessors of our time “ scientific hypotheses,” and are regarded as of 
immense value. Newton and Comte thought otherwise. 

But to return to Des Cartes. All kinds of matter in the vortex, 
first, second, and third, were conceived to be acting under strong cen- 
trifugal repulsion from the centre. But the different vortices must, 
he thought, exercise mutual pressure on each other at their surfaces 
of contact. Those portions of each vortex on which the centri- 
fugal action was strongest, from their greater rapidity of motion, would 
therefore recede towards the limits of the vortex, and force the less 
rapidly moving matter downwards towards the centre. Light bodies, 
being more porous, would have more of this ether, and would tend to 
press the heavier bodies down, as a balloon filled with heated air is 
pressed up by the denser air around it. This pressure constitutes 
Gravitation, whether that of the planets to the sun, or of falling 
bodies to the earth. Newton is sometimes spoken of as the first to 
connect planetary motion with that of bodies falling to the earth’s 
surface. But Des Cartes had very clearly realised the identity of 
these two phenomena ; however chimerical and unreal his attempt 
to account for them by the introduction of agencies as unknown and 
as impossible to grasp by sense as the Deity himself. 

Such being Gravitation, it remained to account for Light and Heat. 
These in Des Cartes’ mind were closely correlated. Light was an 
impulse or oscillation communicated to the finer ether (the “ first 
matter”), and travelling in it through the pores of matter and through 
the interstices of the second ether till it impinged upon the eye. Des 
Cartes is careful to explain that between sensation and the object 
which arouses it there is no similarity whatever. Sound is perceived 
as sound, not as an oscillation of the air. A sleeping child is tickled 
by a feather, a soldier is wounded by a sword ;—the tickling and the 
pain have no likeness to the object causing them. So with vision. 
It is simply a mode of feeling far-off objects, as a blind man might feel 
them with a staff. And as the staff need not be straight, so the path 
of light need not be straight: as, indeed, passing through the inter- 
stices of the spherules of the second ether, it could not be. 

Heat, again, was very carefully separated by Des Cartes from the 
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sensation connected with it. He regarded it, like light, as an oscil- 
lation or impulse, beginning in the “first matter,” but propagated 
thence to bodies of the ordinary kind, and continuing in them as a 
molecular motion, communicable from one to another. It is hard to 
say in what respect Des Cartes’ conception falls short of modern 
views as to the nature of heat, except of course in respect of precision 
and quantitative measurement. 

With these forces or modes of activity thus developed, Des Cartes 
found but little difficulty in the Evolution of the Earth. As in other 
planets, a central core (A) consisting of the first or finer ether, was 
held in check by an envelope of the same ether firmly compacted. 
Around this was the outer layer or crust, composed of chaotic 
irregular clouds of the third matter, freely permeated of course by 
the rapidly whirling particles of the second, the finer substance 
pressing the coarser more and more towards the centre by its centri- 
fugal force. This material nebula subdivides into two layers: an 
upper and thinner layer formed of round small hard particles (B) ; 
a lower opaque layer formed of large irregular-shaped branching 
particles, which catch and entangle one another (C). Here we have 
the differentiation of the gaseous and the solid state. Between these 
two soon appears an intermediate layer (D), consisting of slender 
smooth cylindrical particles, pressed out by the revolving ether from 
C, and forming the basis of liquid matter. To this many of the airy 
particles from B joined themselves, and much of B descended further 
down through D to the solid C, and mixing with it in various 
proportions produced the various metallic substances. 

But it would be wearisome, and for the purposes of this article 
needless, to follow Des Cartes step by step through the labyrinthine 
process of evolution. Howa crust forms above the watery mass, and, 
swollen from beneath by internal air and heat, breaks down, forming 
by its fragments mountains and valleys; how the tides are formed ; 
why the trade winds blow; how it is that the principal chemical 
differences of solid matter show themselves, ranged under the three 
classes of sulphur, salt, and mercury ; how it is that metals are found 
in certain places; why earthquakes come; the explanation of flame 
and combustion ; the meaning of the various properties of spirit, 
gunpowder, glass; the deductions, very elaborately worked out, of 
the properties of the magnet from the twisted shape of certain ethereal 
particles; all these things, and many more, are evolved with the 
most amazing fertility from the resources of his scientific imagina- 
tion, and are all deduced from the three or four elementary principles 
with which he started. 

Such was the Cosmogony of Des Cartes, the precursor of so many 
subsequent attempts to form an Objective Synthesis of the world ; to 
account for it as though one stood outside it ; to explain its Evolution. 
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Those who reverence Des Cartes as one of the three or four strong 
thinkers of the world will feel the need of dwelling on the broad 
and deep distinctions of power and of circumstance which divide him 
from his modern imitators. They will remind us in the first place that 
his audacious initiative stamped for the first time, and ineffaceably, 
upon the mind of Europe the conception of the Universality of Law. 
Others had been before him and had surpassed him in this region 
and in that. The special scientific results attained by him, infinitely 
important as they were, were of less immediate and obvious import 
than the discoveries of Kepler in astronomy or of Galileo in physics. 
His glory was to have ranged through the whole domain of 
phenomena, cosmic or vital, and to have taken possession of it in the 
name of Positive Science. The impulse given by him to the progress 
of Positive Thought is felt to this hour. 

But further, his work was something other than an eloquent appeal 
to the scientific imagination, though that too was needed. It rested— 
and here lies the immense intellectual superiority of Des Cartes 
to Bacon—upon the basis of new and enlarged positive truth, upon a 
transformation of geometrical method, from which the mathematical 
results of Leibnitz and Newton fifty years afterwards flowed by a 
process of natural and gradual development. If ever there was a 
saltus made in the organic growth of science, it was made here. The 
reduction of questions of form to questions of magnitude, by which 
every curved line could be represented by an equation, and equations 
multipliable at will became the means of investigating new curves, 
opened a wholly new passage into the arcana of nature. The 
medieval algebra, which, even in the hands of Vieta, had been little 
more than a fine logical gymnastic, became now an engine of stupen- 
dous inventive power. A single curve, which had absorbed half the 
life-time of a Greek geometer, was now treated rapidly and easily as 
one of a group, having mutual relations and common properties; 
and inexhaustible possibilities of new curves revealed themselves, all 
probably capable of solution. 

See now what to a mind like that of Des Cartes, and to the great 
physicists and mathematicians who followed him, was the import of 
this great conception. A curved line is the representation of motion, 
changing always in direction, almost always in velocity. But to 
Des Cartes the whole universe was made up, as we have seen, of 
infinitely varying motions. The rectilinear tendency pointed out by 
him as inherent in all moving matter has no existence, as he 
remarks, except as a tendency; it was never actually visible. 
Everything in the world was in constant circular or at least 
cycloidal motion, the molecules of solid bodies no less than the 
winds and waters and the revolving ether whirling the planets round 
their sun; but the forms, velocities, and directions of this motion 
were infinite ana ever-varying. It followed from this that the 
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power of expressing all complicated curves by equations, and of 
solving these equations, meant the power of grasping the precise 
quantitative relations of all physical phenomena. That this was the 
way in which Des Cartes regarded geometry there can be no doubt 
whatever. His immortal ‘Discours sur la Méthode” contains a 
distinct record of his views and aims upon this subject. 

But finally, it would be a complete misapprehension of Des Cartes’ 
work to regard it as based upon pure deductions from a few abstract 
principles, whether of metaphysics or of mathematics. He was far 
too great a man to be consistent in this. A very large proportion of 
his intellectual energies were put forth in the direction of observation 
and experiment. His mathematical theories rendered his question- 
ings of nature far more fruitful than those of Bacon, and they were 
followed up with greater patience and strenuousness. Nothing 
comparable to Des Cartes’ discoveries as to the reflection and refraction 
of light was effected by Bacon. Those who still retain the notion 
that Des Cartes’ was a metaphysical dreamer had better glance at his 
correspondence. Discussions on free-will or the nature of the Deity 
appear occasionally ; but they are few and widely scattered amongst 
the far greater number that are filled with condensed records of phy- 
sical experiments or eager suggestions fer new inquiries. Mechanics, 
optics, acoustics, the nature of musical effects, the growth of lan- 
guage—of these things he went on thinking and writing to the end. 
Biology was probably the science which most profoundly interested 
him. He was the first great thinker since Aristotle who, not being 
aphysician, gave close attention to anatomy and physiology ; the first 
to rate at its due value the discovery of Harvey. 

And underneath the scientific zeal of Des Cartes we see the deeper 
and stronger fervour ofa social purpose. ‘‘Tokeep my speculations hid 
would,” he said, “be a grave infringement of the law which obliges us 
to seek the universal good of man; for they have shown me that it is 
possible to make knowledge of great utility to human life, and that 
instead of the speculative philosophy taught in schools we may find 
one more practical, by which, knowing the force and activities of 
fire, water, air, the stars, the heavens, and all the other bodies which 
surround us, as clearly as our workmen know their different trades, 
we may employ them in such fit ways as to become the masters and 
possessors of nature. And this is not merely to be wished for the 
invention of numberless artifices enabling us to enjoy the fruits of 
the earth and the comforts which it contains, but more especially for 
the preservation of health, which, beyond doubt, is the first blessing 
of life and the foundation of all others; for so much does the mind 
itself depend on the temperament and arrangement of the organs of 
the body, that if it be possible to find any way to make men wiser 
and more skilful than they have been hitherto, I think it is in the 
art of medicine that it should ke sought. And though the medicine 
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now in use has little that is very useful, yet all, I am sure, will 
allow, even those who practise it, that what we knew is as nothing 
compared with what remains to be known, and that we might become 
exempt from numberless diseases both of mind and body, and even 
perhaps from the infirmities of old age, did we know enough of their 
causes and of the remedies which are to be found in nature. In the 
study of science such as this, it is my purpose to spend the whole of 
my life.” 

That life was prematurely closed, but not before a work was done 
of stupendous import to the life of Western Europe. Of Des Cartes’ 
metaphysical philosophy nothing is said here, though it was the first 
of a long series of revolutionary impulses which even yet have not 
ceased to vibrate. His speculations on God and the soul, his interro- 
gations of consciousness, and his whole scheme of thought on such 
matters, which has received so much attention from the historians of 
modern metaphysical philosophy, are interesting to us in this place 
chiefly as proofs that in the region of man’s social and moral life 
Des Cartes was not a Positivist. His work in this direction was of 
temporary and of provisional value, and was, we may well believe, so 
regarded by himself. Such at least is the impression derived from 
reading his long series of letters to the Jesuit Mersenne. It cleared 
the ground of previous incumbrances, and prepared the way for per- 
manent and solid thought, much in tie same way in which Richelieu 
at the same moment, by the abolition of feudal fortresses, was 
preparing the way for the Revolution. 

But in this place we are concerned with Des Cartes as the first and 
greatest type of the modern scientific spirit; alike in its well- 
founded strength of conviction that the future of Man is its own, 
and in its wild chimerical hopes and dangerous shortcomings. The 
acquisitions of Des Cartes in positive science were vast and fertile. 
Of these his geometry was incomparably the greatest. It was the 
announcement and a large instalment of a mathematical revolution, 
which has become a very potent factor in other more modern revolu- 
tions, industrial and moral. His achievements in optics were of great 
importance, and in acoustics his clear conception of the nature of 
oscillations was pregnant with future results. In every part of the 
nascent science of physics he suggested new observations and 
experiments. And, apart from these special matters, he conceived 
as clearly as Bacon had done the subordination of all science to 
the welfare of Man. 

These were his services to positive science. And so vast are they 
that to dwell upon his errors would be thankless and idle, were it 
not for the light they throw upon certain singular “ reversions” and 
“survivals” which scientific speculation is exhibiting in our own day. 
Des Cartes constructed a scientific Synthesis. This Synthesis failed 
because it was objective. He attempted, as modern thinkers are 
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now doing, to explain the evolution of the universe on mathematical 
principles. It was the most gigantic exhibition of Materialism, in 
the broad and philosophic sense which Comte has affixed to the word, 
which had been yet seen. He applied to the more complex 
phenomena of nature—electrical for instance, or chemical, or 
biological—the methods of the more simple and general science of 
geometry or mechanics. The enormous exaggeration of Man’s 
deductive power implied in this attempt was one of those aberrations 
in our intellectual progress through which we can see that it was 
necessary to pass; though when once explored, and the “no 
thoroughfare ” once clearly seen, it is aninexcusable waste of man’s 
scanty store of intellectual energy to repeat the attempt. A full dis- 
cussion of this view would involve an exposition of the points of 
contrast between the Subjective Synthesis of Comte and the Objective 
Synthesis of Des Cartes, and this must be left for a future article. 
Enough here to say that for the work to be done the hour and the 
man were singularly fitted. The enormous importance of geo- 
metrical truth, as well as of mathematical method, had yet to be 
realised; for Bacon knew it not, and even the great algebraist 
Vieta had a most imperfect conception of it. The science of in- 
direct measurement had yet to attain that wide generality which 
should make it competent to deal, not merely with a few elementary 
lines, like the circle or the ellipse, but to follow with some degree of 
adequacy the vast ccmplexity of motions found in moving things 
around us; the track of a point on a travelling wheel, the oscilla- 
tions of a pendulum, the form of a suspended chain, the material 
action of gravitating planets, the undulations of resonant air. To 
this vast region of discovery Des Cartes did more than any other man 
to open the way. It was no wonder that with such a prospect 
before him, with Huyghens, Newton, Leibnitz, and the Bernouillis 
in the immediate future, he should have exaggerated sometimes the 
length of his deductive lever, and have imagined a fulerum for 
lifting the world when none was to be found. “I am now engaged,” he 
writes to Mersenne, “in disentangling chaos, so as to explain how 
light came therefrom.” We should be thankful to the builders 
of a Tower of Babel; for they teach men, if nothing else, not to 
waste their strength in building another. 

But the warning has not been taken. The builders have again 
assembled ; and, undismayed by the confusion of their tongues, 
are again essaying to scale the skies, and to reach that point 
outside them from which they may get to know how the universe 
was made. The process is a strange one to watch, so confused 
are their tongues, so doubtful their materials. The bricks must 
be of the newest; there is hardly time to bake them; for “ phy- 
siological. facts,” we are now told by a distinguished professor, 
and apparently the facts of mathematics also, “ only last for three 
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years.” The scaffolding is no longer of the old-fashioned sort, 
firmly planted on the earth’s surface; planks and beams are sus- 
pended in the sky by the largest balloons that hypothesis can inflate. 

In one of the most aspiring passages of his “ Principia,’”’ Des Cartes, 
having poured out with exhaustless fertility his “ explanations ” of 
the properties of various forms of matter—having shown to his 
satisfaction why oil was lubricant, glue glutinous, gold yellow and 
hard, iron magnetic and brown, air light and transparent, lead heavy 
and dull, and having found that after these rapid conquests of 
hypothesis other worlds remained yet to conquer—lets fall, half in 
weariness, the naive admission, ‘‘ Mais i/ est impossible dexpliquer 
tout.” 

But modern Hypothesis is bolder, and the word “ impossible ”’ has 
no place in her vocabulary. All the forms of life, all the properties 
of matter, are embraced within her web. The three restraining con- 
siderations of the verifiable, the useful, or the beautiful, which have 
hitherto controlled her operations, limit them no longer. Some of her 
votaries undertake to account for all the infinite variations of Life, 
and think the processes observed in the few centuries of human 
destiny a sufficient basis for conjecturing, or rather for firmly 
asseverating, the precise laws which have regulated the succession of 
vital forms through the countless abysses of the past. Difficult 
though it be to study the laws of life when the two factors of the 
problem, environment and organism, are wholly known to us, yet 
conjecture, by this time petrified into certainty, fearlessly explains 
the vital phenomena of a million centuries ago, though the organism 
is represented by a few bony fragments, and evidence of the environ- 
ment, whether physical or vital, is absent and irrecoverable. Others 
endeavour to deduce life from the facts of electricity and chemistry ; 
though this particular speculation, a comparatively sober one, is for 
the moment thrown into the shade, and it is thought simpler to 
account for the first form of life upon the earth by supposing it 
brought there by an aerolite.' 

On the whole, however, the scientific imagination of our times 
shows itself to greater advantage in Physics than in Biology. The 
molecular view of the constitution of matter, upheld many years ago 
by Comte as a subjective artifice or logical tool, susceptible in wise 
hands of most valuable results, has long since been clevated to an 
objective reality. Weare told what the precise size and weight of a 
molecule of matter is, what its shape is, how rapidly it moves. The 
atom itself is not only called into objective existence, but that exis- 
tence is mathematically explained. For this purpose the Ether is 
invoked—the Proteus-Ether, filling all space, the explainer of all 

(1) Helmholtz and Sir W. Thompson incline to this view. Ordinary minds find it 
hard to realise the satisfaction felt in thus replacing one inscrutable mystery by another. 
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things, gifted with strange attributes, elastic yet incompressible, 
imponderable yet possessing weight,' fluid yet solid, self-repulsive but 
continuous, frictionless yet absorptive of radiant energy—a catalogue 
of qualities in fact surpassing in length and difficulty those of the 
Athanasian Creed. The Ether is called in to explain the Atom. Matter 
is now alleged to be made up of rapidly revolving rings of ether, 
which, if ether be indeed frictionless, are proved by hydro-dynamics 
to be indestructible.” And thus we are brought back again to a cos- 
mogony extremely similar to that of Des Cartes; again, though in a 
slightly different way, we manufacture the particles of visible matter 
from the rapid motions of invisible imponderable ether; from 
hydrogen, or whatever else may be selected as the primal matter, the 
molecules of the sixty-four elementary substances, each with its own 
particular vibrations, can again be built up; and so attractive is the 
romance that we are almost reluctant to ask, as the child asks when 
the story is done, But is it all true? Is it even “founded upon 
fact”’ ? 

All these views of the universe, however, would seem to be thrown 
utterly into the shade by the vast possibilities revealed to us by 
some very eminent modern mathematicians. Des Cartes, as we have 
seen, strove energetically to make a fabula rasa of his mind, to 
sweep away all pre-existing prejudices, and to begin again. But 
Descartes clung firmly to the received truths as to number and space. 
He believed in Euclid’s axioms. He was satisfied to think that 
parallel straight lines did not meet. The three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and height commonly attributed to space or matter were 
enough for him. He sought for no fourth. But we are about, it 
seems, to change all this. The possibility that the axioms of Euclid 
may be only “approximately true ” is regarded as “one of the most 
remarkable speculations of our century.”* The laws of space, if we 

(1) It is now asserted by some eminent physicists that a cubic mile of ether has a 
mean weight equal to one thousand-millionth of a pound. 

(2) In the elaborate treatise under the head “ Atom,’”’ in the last edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” this speculation receives the approval of Professor Max- 
well. He admits, however, that it utterly fails to account for the phenomenon of 
gravitation. A further effort of speculation is needed for this purpose, of which more 
hereafter. It may be remarked that the notion of explaining the property of resistance, 
or hardness, by rapid atomic motion is not new. Leibnitz, in his correspondence with 
John Bernouilli (pist. lv.), mentions that one day, when walking in the gardens 
of Versailles, and remarking that the jets of water issuing from the fountains had 
shapes as regular as if they had been made of glass, and offered resistance to the 
touch, the thought had occurred to him that all bodies might owe their rigidity to a 
similar rapid motion of their particles. “ Imagine,” he says, “the velocity of the 
motion to be indefinitely increased, and you would got solidity. The substance would 
be always changing, but the form, as in the case of the fountain, would be constant.” 
The same thought seems to have occurred to Bernouilli, but neither of them regarded 
it as a key to the mysteries of nature. 


(3) See in Nature, April 12th, of this year, a paper read before the London Mathe- 
matical Socicty. 
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know them, may possibly be such that not merely will parallel 
straight lines meet, but that intersecting straight lines will ultimately 
a second time intersect. In plain English, the two ends of a straight 
line, if you make it long enough, will come together again. 

“ Perfectly self-consistent schemes of propositions,” in fact a new 
mathematical system, have been founded on this conjecture—on the 
supposition, that is to say, that Euclid and the whole human race 
along with him have made a great mistake. This is no mere freak 
of algebraists amusing themselves with a highly intellectual fairy 
tale; it is a matter discussed with much seriousness and solemnity. 
It leads them—and here lies the whole interest of the subject—by a 
right royal road to the El Dorado of their desires, to an Objective 
Synthesis, to a stand-point from which man can survey the universe. 
“On this hypothesis,” says one of the most eminent of them, “ the 
universe, a8 known, is again a valid conception, for the extent of 
space is a finite number of cubic miles. And this comes about in a 
curious way. If you were to start in any direction whatever, and 
; move in that direction in a perfect straight line according to the 
. definition of Leibnitz, after travelling a most prodigious distance, to 
which the parallactic unit, 200,000 times the diameter of the earth’s 
orbit, would be only a few steps, you would arrive at—this place. 
Only if you had started upward, you could arrive from below.” 

The Tower of Babel is complete; man has touched the sky. 

J. IL. Brinees. 
(To be concluded in the next Number.) 





Nore.—In what I have said about certain modern hypotheses, I would wish to guard 

against misconception. Hypothesis is necessary for scientific discovery ; and indeed, 

for almost every intellectual process, however humble, But it should conform to one of 

these conditions: it should be either a forecast of reality, to be tested by observed fact ; 

or & logical tool, pretending to no reality at all, and frankly used as a subjective arti- 

fice; or finally, it should be a poet’s dream, ‘The astronomer who, from two observa- 

tions of a comet, makes a forecast of its future course, illustrates the first. Another 

J instance would be Gall’s hypothesis of the functions of the brain, or Comte’s improve- 

ment of it. Of the second, Kuclid’s definition of a line, or of a surface, is an example. 

Length without breadth, or length and breadth without depth, are not real, but they 

are scientifically useful. he corpuscular theory of matter falls under the sumo head, 

most valuable as an artifice, were it not so often treated as though it were demonstrably 

real, For the third form, not the least important, perhaps, either in the past or future, 

consult the whole history of religion and of poetry. Shelley's or Comte’s dream of the 

carth, as instinct with blind energy and love before the dawn of man's intelligence, 

may serve asatype. But the important thing is to distinguish these three forms of 

hypothesis—real, useful, and beautiful—clearly from one another. his is very rarely 

done, ‘The result is, that much modern hypothesis is as useless as a chess problem, less 
real than dream-land, and uglier than fact. 

Those who would see how rapidly the crude conjecture of vortex-atoms has become 
accredited us a scholastic doctrine capable of unravelling all the secrets of the universe, 
should read the treatise of M. Felix Marco, Professor of Physics at Turin, called 
L’ Unité Dynamique des Forces et des Phénoménes de la Nature, Varis, 1875. 
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Inrropucrory Norr.—In the month of June, 1855, M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps visited England for the purpose of inducing the British 
Government to withdraw their opposition to the proposed construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal. He had been for some years the French 
Consul-General in Cairo. is father had filled that post before, and 
it was mainly by the advice of the elder M. de Lesseps that the 
Sultan selected Mehemet Ali to be Pasha of Egypt. 

Mehemet Ali reposed great confidence in M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
and entrusted to him in a great degree the education of his favourite 
son Said Pasha, who consequently was prepared to view with favour 
M. de Lesseps’ important scheme. <A firman was submitted to the 
Sultan, who, however, delayed its ratification until the formal consent 
of England could be obtained, and M. de Lesseps was empowered by 
the French Government to negotiate with the members of the 
British Cabinet. M. Thiers gave him a letter to Mr. Senior, in whose 
house he became a frequent and a welcome guest. 

A commission, consisting chiefly of engineers from various 
countries, was appointed to proceed to Egypt in the following winter, 
and Mr. Senior (who, unlike most of his countrymen, had believed 
from the first that the proposed canal would rather forward than 
impede the interests of England) was invited, with three or four other 
personal friends of M. de Lesseps, to join the party. They were 
royally entertained by the Viceroy. ‘The best apartments in the best 
hotels were put everywhere at their disposal, carriages, camels, and 
running footmen, werealways in readiness for them, and asmall steamer 
conveyed the whole party up the Nile. According to his practice 
when abroad, Mr. Senior kept an elaborate journal, which still retains 
its interest, for the East does not materially change. This journal 
contains records of his conversations with people of all nations; a 
fact well known, for on one page he writes: ‘The Viceroy said to 
Ruyssenaer after I left him, ‘J’ai donné 4 M. Senior une belle page 
pour son journal.’” Among his interlocutors there was none more 
interesting and instructive than Hekekyan Bey, an Armenian, who 
had in early youth been sent by Mehemet Ali to be educated in 
Europe. Throughout the reign of that Pasha he and his family had 
retained great influence: his brother-in-law Kosrew Bey being 
first Dragoman, another brother-in-law, Artim Bey, Prime Minis- 
ter, and Hekekyan himself directer of the Zcole des Arts et Métiers. 
Abbas, the next Pasha, hated his grandfather’s friends, and dis- 
missed them all, In 1855 they were still out of office. 
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In 1862 Hekekyan Bey came to England with his wife and his son 
to see the second Exhibition. He was at that time an exceedingly 
handsome man, apparently about fifty, tall, and rather like an Italian 
from the north of Italy. He was full of animation and good-nature, 
and his manners and conversation were most agreeable. He spoke 
both French and English perfectly well. His wife spoke nothing 
but Arabic, so it was difficult to get on with her. On one occasion 
she put on, as a favour, her Eastern dress. It was composed of 
black satin, and, it must be owned, was far from becoming to an 
elderly lady ; but those were the days of crinoline—in 1877 it would 
probably not appear so extraordinary. 

It is difficult to make selections when there is so much that is 
interesting and instructive. This story of Mehemet Ali, related by 
Hekekyan, is perhaps the most striking of the following extracts. 


Extract from Mr. Senior's Journal. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Lieder, Hekekyan Bey and his wife, and Mr. 
Bruce drank tea with us. 

“Tt is a remarkable indication of Oriental morals that of our four 
Egyptian guests, two, Mrs. Lieder and Hekekyan, believed them- 
selves to have drunk poisoned coffee. In each case it was detected 
by its peculiar and extreme bitterness, and not enough taken to do 
serious mischief. Mrs. Lieder received hers at Nazleh Hanem’s; 
Hekekyan’s was given to him at Meneelee Pacha’s, It was in 1840. 
He was at that time out of favour with Mehemet Ali: his boldness 
of conversation and perhaps his boldness of character, partly natural 
and partly acquired in England, unfit him for Eastern courts. He 
has seldom continued long in favour or long in disgrace. His 
talents, knowledge, and industry force him into employment, and 
some unguarded speech or the performance of some duty offensive to 
the master, or to his minister, or to his cook, or to his barber, turns 
him out: when they cannot do without him he is recalled. 

‘*««Tn 1840,’ he said to us, ‘after the bombardment of Acre, some 
weeks passed without any news from Ibrahim Pasha, or from his 
army in Syria. A strong suspicion arose that he had made his 
peace with the Sultan at his father’s expense and that Mchemet Ali’s 
reign and life were drawing to a close. 

“«*] was then the engineer charged with the defences of the coast. 
We were expecting an attack from Sir Charles Napier, and I had 
been to Rosetta to inspect the batteries. It was on a tempestuous 
night that I returned to Alexandria, and went to the palace on the 
shore of the former island of Pharos to make my report to Mehemet 
Ali. 

“ «The halls and passages which I used to find full of mamelukes 
and officers, strutting about in the fulness of their contempt for 4 
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Christian, were empty ; without encountering a single attendant I 
reached his room overlooking the sea; it was dimly lighted by a few 
candles of bad Egyptian wax with enormous untrimmed wicks. 
Here, at the end of his divan, I found him rolled up in a sort of ball, 
solitary, motionless, apparently absorbed in thought. The waves 
were breaking heavily on the mole, and I expected every instant the 
casements to be blown in. The roar of wind and sea was almost 
awful, but he did not seem conscious of it. 

“*T stood before him silent. Suddenly he said, as if speaking to 
himself, ‘I think Ican trust Ibrahim.’ Again he was silent for some 
time, and then desired me to fetch Motus Bey, his admiral. I found 
him and brought him to the Viceroy. Neither of them spoke, until 
the Viceroy, after looking at him steadily for some minutes said to 
me, “He is drunk; take him away.” I did so; and so ended my 
visit, without making any report. 

“<*Was Motus drunk ?’ I asked. 

“« He was drunk,’ answered Hekekyan, ‘as all the naval officers 
were ; they expected to be sent out to fight Napier, and kept drinking 
to keep up their spirits.’ 

“The Viceroy,’ he added, ‘was not pleased at my having 
witnessed his emotion or his neglected state; but what completed 
my disgrace was my having alluded some months after to the events 
of that night. He immediately sent me off to Cairo, on a trifling 
errand about the fortifications of the Citadel, and kept me there for 
three months. 

“At the end of that time I received a summons from Meneele 
Pasha, the man who has just returned from Eupatoria, who was the 
Minister of War. He placed me by him on his divan and gave me 
a pipe, but saidnothing. Then came coffee. I just sipped mine, and 
found it totally unlike anything that I had ever tasted before ; it was 
nauseous and intensely bitter. I gave it back to the servant. Meneele 
looked hard at me, but said nothing.. I sat a few minutes longer, 
waiting for him to tell me why he had sent for me, and hearing 
nothing, went away, without a word having passed between us. 
Half an hour after Mehemet Ali arrived from Alexandria at the 
Citadel. 

“«Teannot but suspect that I had become disagreeable, and that he 
had directed Meneele to dispose of me before his return to Cairo. It 
certainly seemed that the only purpose for which Meneele summoned 
me was that I might drink that cup of coffee.’ 

“«But,’ I said, ‘if Mehemet Ali wished to remove you, might he 
not have had recourse to a more certain expedient ?’ 

«There were objections,’ answered Hekekyan, ‘in my case to the 
use of the dagger or the cord. I was not then as I am now, alone; 
one of my brothers-in-law was his Prime Minister, another was his 
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first interpreter. It would have been inconvenient to part with 
them, and they certainly would have quitted him. 

«« He wished me to die, but he did not wish to be suspected of 
having killed me. I believe that it was for the same purpose that 
he sent me a few months after, at the beginning of the hot season, to 
pass some months in the Southern Desert ; and I am not sure that 
he did not take means to increase the dangers of the desert. The 
only place at which I halted was Berenice, in the Red Sea, where I 
spent a month, time enough for my sojourn there to be known at 
Cairo. <A few days after I had left Berenice a party of armed 
Bishareem arrived there, inquired anxiously for me, and finding that 
I was gone followed me; luckily I left Komsko on the Nile before 
them ; and in my boat I was safe, for the Bishareem are not aquatic. 

‘««« Are they coarse or scientific poisoners,’ I asked, ‘in Egypt ?’ 

“« Scientific,’ answered Lieder. ‘The poisons are vegetable, and 
are not often intended to produce an immediate result, or even to 
operate by a single dose; they undermine the health by frequent 
repetition. The custom of giving coffee to every visitor affords 
great facilities to what may be called dietetic poisoning. In 
Europe, unless you live in the same house with a man, it is difficult 
to poison him unless he dines with you, and even then, without 
accomplices. The accomplices cannot be easily obtained, and they 
would possess a dangerous secret, which would make them your 
masters. You seldom can repeat the dose, it must therefore be 
violent. The fact of his having dined with you would be easily 
proved, and his death by poison connected with it. The poisonings 
of Europe therefore are family poisonings. 

“¢In Egypt a man may drink coffee in the course of the morning 
at ten different houses. A single accomplice is all that is necessary ; 
there is no difficulty in prevailing on him to accept the office; it is as 
natural to him as any other service. He does not think much 
about it, and is not likely to talk about it. If he does, you poison 
him, or have him strangled and bury him in your garden. You 
run little risk by doing so; nothing that happens in a man’s house is 
known. For most purposes, indeed for all purposes, except opposing 
the will of the Pasha, a man’s house is his castle in Egypt more 
really than it is in England. The reverence paid to the hareem 
extends to everything that is under the same roof. The Egyptian 
thinks himself well recompensed for being a slave abroad by being 
absolute at home. He would not accept freedom or security for 
himself if the condition were that it should extend to his household. 

“<«Tn this country,’ said Hekekyan, ‘the disappearance of an un- 
protected man is not noticed. If I were to walk out to-morrow and 
not to return, no one except Madame Hekekyan would think about 
it. She would be alarmed the first night, and more so the second, 
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and on the third she would give me up for lost. But she would 
infer that I had been removed by the higher powers, and that if she 
made complaints or even inquiries, she would share my fate; and in 
a short time it would be forgotten, at least among the Turks, that 
Hekekyan Bey had ever existed.’ 

“«Mr. Lieder,’ he added, ‘says truly that our poisonings are 
seldom rapid. When the existence of a man has become offensive 
to the master he is impoverished, his villages are resumed, claims 
against him are countenanced, it is whispered about that it is im- 
prudent to visit him or to receive him, he soon finds himself alone 
as if he were in the desert. A Mussulman who has no resources, 
who neither sports, nor gambles, nor converses, nor reads, nor writes, 
nor walks, nor rides, nor travels, soon smokes himself into dyspepsia. 
If he be, what few Mussulmans are, a man of quick sensibility and 
self-respect, he is also oppressed and irritated by the intolerable 
feeling of wrong. Then perhaps he is suddenly recalled. He is 
again in favour, he is soon to be again in power; at every visit that 
he pays to the pulace or to one of the divans, he gets a cup of coffee 
slightly impregnated ; the moral and the physical excitement combine. 
His death follows an illness which has not been scandalously short. 

«The remark,’ said Lieder, ‘ that Orientals are not to be judged 
according to European notions, is so obvious that it has become trite ; 
on no point is the difference between the two minds more striking 
than in the respect for life.’ 

“ The European cares nothing for brute life ; he destroys the lower 
animals without scruple whenever it suits his convenience, his 
pleasure, or his caprice ; he shoots his favourite horse and his favourite 
dog as soon as they become too old for service. 

“ The Mussulman preserves the lives of theloweranimalssolicitously. 
Though he considers the dog impure, and never makes a friend of 
him, he thinks it sinful to kill him, and allows the neighbourhood 
and even the streets of his town to be infested by packs of masterless 
dogs whom we should get rid of in London or Berlin in one day. 
The beggar does not venture to destroy his vermin, he puts them 
tenderly on theground. Thereare hospitals in Cairo for superannuated 
cats, where they are fed at the public expense. But to human life 
he is utterly indifferent : he extinguishes it with much less scruple 
than that with which we shoot a horse past his work. 

“« Abbas,’ said Hekekyan, ‘ when a boy, had his pastrycook basti- 
nadoed to death. Mcehemet Ali mildly reproved him for it, as we 
should correct a child for killing a butterfly ; he explained to his 
little grandson that such things ought not to be done without a 
motive,’ ‘ 

“¢When Nazleh Hanem,’ I asked, ‘ burnt her slave to death for 
giving her cold coffee, did her father interfere ?’ 

VOL, XXI. N.S. 3N 
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“*No,’ said Hekekyan, ‘he could not. That took place in a 
hareem. The murdering the messenger at Shoobra is another instance: 
it would have cost little to shut up the poor old man until any 
danger of his telling from whom he came was over; but it was 
simpler to drown him. Perhaps, however, in that case Mehemet Ali 
merely followed instructions which he might have thought it dis- 
honourable to disobey. There was probably at the bottom of the 
letter some mark indicating how the person who brought it was to 
be disposed of, as we write “burn this note as soon as you have read 
it.”’ ’ 

“« That incident,’ I said, ‘is mentioned by Cadoleone and Barrault 
in their history of the East in 1839 and 1840, and they affirm that 
the messenger was drowned for having refused to disclose the name 
of his employer.’ 

««« That is a mistake,’ said Hekekyan. ‘I was the only person pre- 
sent when Mehemet Ali received the messenger. He was obviously 
aman of the lowest class, who would not have refused to disclose 
anything. Mehemet Ali asked no questions and indeed had none to 
ask.’ ” 


Mr. Senior heard the sequel to this story some time afterwards at 
Alexandria from Artim Bey, Mehemet Ali’s Prime Minister :— 


“Tt asked him if he recollected the night described to me by 
Hekekyan when Mehemet Ali lay alone in an empty palace thinking 
over the chances of Ibrahim’s fidelity. 

“** Certainly I do,’ he answered, ‘and I recollect the day that 
followed it. Napier appeared off the old port and sent in a letter 
requiring the Viceroy to surrender the Turkish fleet, and to submit 
to the award of the four powers.’ 

“«*What was his force?’ I asked. 

“*T forget,’ answered Artim: ‘five or six ships. We had about 
eighteen sail of the line and twenty frigates—not less than fifty 
ships—but we could not rely on the Turkish sailors. They would 
have joined the English if we hid allowed the ships to quit the port, 
nor could we indeed trust the Egyptians, and as for the artillerymen 
they had spiked the guns on the batteries. Mehemet Ali was still 
in his mood of resistance. I took to him Napier’s letter. He asked 
fiercely—* What does the Englishman say?” “Let the letter 
be translated to you,” I answered. ‘This was done, He 
rose. from his divan and began to walk up and down the room 
exclaiming, “I will not give up the fleet, they may burn it if they 
can,.they may burn Alexandria, they may drive me out of Egypt 
and, I will live a Hadji in Mecca; but they shall not drive me out 
of Egypt, or even out of Alexandria, I will fight until further 
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resistance is impossible. I will make my last stand in the powder 
magazine, and when all is lost, je sauterai.” “This may be well,” I 
said, “in your Highness’s high position, but it will not suit your 
subjects. Si vous sautez, vous sauteres seul.” 

«He came up to me in a fury, and I own that I trembled, and that 
my knees shook. I moved back, and he advanced until I was close 
to the wall. Then we stood face to face. He looked at me for some 
time, probably considering whether he should give a sign for my 
being strangled. At last he said, “Send an order to the English- 
man to come on shore to me.” 

“*T wrote to Napier to say “that the Viceroy thought that the 
matter could be best arranged in a personal interview, and to 
request that he would visit his Highness at the palace.” The next 
day Napier came. Mehemet Ali had had a night to reflect, and 
he had profited by it. He seized him by both hands, placed him 
on his right side on the corner of the divan, gave him diamond- 
topped pipes, and coffee in gold cups, and acceded without remon- 
strance to all his demands, and in the same evening Napier was 
wandering alone over the bazaars of Alexandria in a round hat. I 
offered him a “ tchaous,” but he said he had objects with which an 
attendant would interfere. 

“ « Mehemet Ali,’ he continued, ‘ was not a safe master, but he was 
an agreeable one. He was very generous ; he had a quick and correct 
appreciation of character, and his conversation was charming. 

“¢ Although he did not learn to read until he was forty-seven, he 
had more literary taste than any Turk that I have known. He had 
every book about Napoleon that he could find translated for him, 
and read them or had them read to him with avidity. He made me 
translate the Esprit des Lois, and read it with great interest. Of 
course I rather paraphrased than translated. He would not have 
understood Montesquieu’s terse epigrams. 

“ «He told me one day that he had read much about Machiavelli’s 
“Principe,” and begged me to translate it for him. I set to work, 
and gave him the first day ten pages, and the next ten pages more, 
and ten more the third; but on the fourth he stopped me. “I have 
read,” he said, “ all that you have given me of Machiavelli. I did 
not find much that was new in your first ten pages, but I hoped that 
it might improve; but the next ten were not better, and the last 
are mere common-place. I see that I have nothing to learn from 
Machiavelli. I know many more tricks than he knew; you need 
not translate any more of him.” 

“¢ Though passionate he was not cruel, nor indifferent to human 
suffering. I went with him one day to one of his farms. He found 
that his manager had been buying straw. He was very angry. “A 
farm,” he said, “ought to furnish its own straw, there must have 

3N2 
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been peculation or mismanagement.” He ordered the manager to 
receive three hundred blows. I was shocked, and ventured to 
remonstrate ; but he kept repeating that his farms must provide 
their own straw. 

“<The next morning I found him on his divan in tears. 
‘‘A dreadful thing,” he said, “has happened to me. The man 
whom yesterday I ordered to be beaten is dead. You must find out 
his family, give his widow a pension of 100 dollars a year, and 
provide for his children, if he has left any.” 

“*Mehemet Ali’s sons,’ continued Artim, ‘by his old Mace- 
donian wife, Ibrahim, Ismail, and Toussoun, were all men of ability, 
far superior to those by his slaves, and they were much better 
educated ; not that they had more learning, but that, as they were 
born before he was Pasha, they escaped the flattery which has 
ruined the others. Perhaps, however, power would have spoilt 
them as it spoiled Abbas and Said. I once said to Achmed,’ “ You 
are an excellent man now, but God knows what you will be when 
you are Viceroy.” Abbas was good and Said was good in private 
life. 

“‘¢ Which had the most talent,’ I asked, ‘ Abbas or Said ?’ 

“* Abbas,’ he answered. ‘And though he could speak only 
Turkish he talked well and wrote well his own language. Said 
speaks well no language but French, his Turkish is bad and he 
cannot write at all. Abbas hated Europeans and European educa- 
tion, but wished to diffuse Turkish education. Said hates all 
education of every kind. Said is the bolder man, Abbas was timid. 
Mehemet Ali used to abuse him for his indolence, and prophesied to 
him that if he passed all his time smoking and lolling on his divan 
he would be assassinated. This prophecy sank deep into the mind 
of Abbas, and assassination was always uppermost in his thoughts.’ 

“<T wonder, then,’ I said, ‘that he ventured to illtreat, or even 
to threaten the very Mamelukes who kept guard over him!’ 

“¢ No European,’ answered Artim, ‘ would have done so, nor would 
he, perhaps, when he was cool, but in his fits of anger he was mad. 
He killed several of his Mamelukes—one a few days before his own 
death—and certainly had threatened the two who murdered him.’ 

“¢ What has become of them?’ I asked. 

‘I believe,’ answered Artim, ‘ that they are still in the army. 
They have never been punished. Abbas’ mother came to Said to 
ask that her son might be revenged, but Mahmoud Pasha, 
Mustapha Bey, and Elfi Bey, the three persons who first heard of 
the murder, had all been Mamelukes. ‘Io preserve the honour of 
the corps they made the physicians sign a certificate that the death 
was natural, and Suid was anxious that that story should be 


(1) The heir apparent in 1856. 
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believed, as he did not wish to put the assassination of Viceroys 
into people’s heads.’ 

“«¢ With whom,’ I said, ‘does Said live?’ 

“«With his servants,’ answered Artim Bey, ‘like all Oriental 
princes. His barber, his bathing man, his pipe-fillers, form the 
fonds of his society. Then his soldiers, particularly his common 
soldiers, have free access to him. Turks are fond of low company: 
They are at ease in it.’ 

“ ‘Said,’ I said, ‘seems to me at ease in all companies.’ 

“< For a short time,’ answered Artim; ‘ but he does not like the 
restraints of polished society, or the sustained conversation of intelli- 
gent persons. He has quickness, apropos, and repartee, and some 
humorous naiveté, but there is no sequence in his ideas. He cannot 
reason. He has dismissed all his council, and turned his ministers 
into clerks; but so little is he aware of the extent of the duties he 
has assumed that he wastes four or five hours every day drilling 
recruits. That, however, is his amusement; and the amusements of 
a Turk are so few that he must take what he can get. A friend of 
mine, a native physician, was called in a few days ago by a Turk, 
and found him dying of dyspepsia, arising from torpor of mind and 
body. He advised him to ride. ‘I don’t like riding,” said the 
patient. “Then,” said the physician, “spend a few hours every 
morning in your hareem.” “I hate my hareem,’’ was the answer. 


“Then,” said the physician, “count your money for a few hours.” 
“T don’t care about money,” said the patient. ‘ Then,” said the 
physician, “ hang yourself, for how can life be endurable to a man 
who does not care for his horse, or his wife, or his money ?”’”’ 
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THE propositions I endeavoured to establish in my inquiry into the 
origin of the form of capture in marriage ceremonies were (1) that 
the form represents and is a remainder of an actual system of 
capturing women for wives; (2) that a practice of capturing women 
for wives could not have become systematic unless it were developed 
and sustained by some rule of law or custom, which made it necessary 
as a means to marriage; (3) that the rule of law or custom which 
had this effect was exogamy, the law (previously unnamed) which 
declared it to be incest for a man to marry a woman of the same 
blood or stock with himself; (4) (and in support of the last propo- 
sition) that wherever a system of capturing women for wives prevails 
or has prevailed, it can as a rule be shown that there prevails or has 
prevailed the law of exogamy ; (5) that the occurrence of the form 
of capture where endogamy —that is the law (also previously 
unnamed) which prohibited marriage except between persons of the 
same blood or stock—prevails, is consistent with the supposition that 
the form had its origin in a system of capture sustained by exogamy 
among the predecessors of the now endogamous peoples. In support 
of the last proposition I had to examine the ancient systems of 
kinship to show how a people originally exogamous could become 
endogamous. 

In this inquiry it was the existence of exogamy as an essential 
concomitant of capture that concerned me. I neither investigated 
nor had occasion to investigate its origin. At the same time I threw 
out, at what it was worth, the suggestion that both the system of 
capture and exogamy had their roots in a practice of female infanti- 
cide, the practice of capture somehow introducing exogamy, and 
exogamy thereafter perpetuating and extending the practice of 
capture. “The scarcity of women,” I observed, “within the groups 
led to a practice of stealing the women of other groups, and, in time, 
it came to be considered improper, because it was unusual, for a man 
to marry a woman of his own group.” (“Studies in Ancient History,” 
p- 230.) This, perhaps, had better have been left unsaid, for nothing 
but confusion can arise from the publication of notions on scientific 
subjects that have not been fully thought out. But its character as 
a mere surmise was fully disclosed. I was aware, however, of the 
immense importance of obtaining a correct solution of the problem 
of the origin of exogamy. “Perhaps there is no question,” I 
remarked, “leading deeper into the foundations of society than that 
which regards the origin of exogamy.” (Jdem, p. 110). Elsewhere 
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{p. 228) I take the merit to myself of having attempted to show 
the importance of the problem by displaying it on the level of the 
foundations of civil society ; and I left it and other problems con- 
nected with it for study and solution in the future. The only point 
on which I was clear was that the origin of exogamy was uncon- 
nected with any “natural feeling against the union of near kins- 
folk,” or any perception of evil effects resulting from such unions 
(Idem, p. 229). 

In defining the terms exogamy ard endogamy for use in my expo- 
sition, I was careful to convey their precise meaning, while desirous 
not to perplex the reader by the too early use of such a term as 
“tribe of descent.” The former is the law prohibiting marriage 
between persons of the same blood or stock as incest—often under 
pain of death—and the latter the law prohibiting marriage exeept 
between pereons of the same blood or stock. These meanings are 
distinctly brought out in the definitions (see “Studies in Ancient 
History,” p. 37, and foot-note ff.) ; and, subsequently, in the glance 
I take at the apparent bearing of the facts, as to the relations of 
exogamy and endogamy, preliminary to the detailed investigation of 
their real relations. (Idem, pp. 113, 114.) The meaning of exogamy 
in particular is put beyond all doubt by the definitions, for in my 
note apologizing for introducing these new terms I say of it, “The 
rule which declares the union of persons of the same blood to be 
incest has been hitherto unnamed, and it was convenient to give it a 
name.’ That meaning is further amply disclosed in the long series 
of examples of exogamy which I adduce, showing it to be a rule 
whose object was “to prevent marriages between persons of the same 
primitive stock” or blood. (See pp. 74—84, 85, 87,97, &c.) Indeed, 
an attentive reader could not miss the true meanings of the terms if 
he only read the definitions, for the word “tribe” is in these used as 
the equivalent of “family,” i.c. “tribe of descent;” and the “ tribe of 
descent,” or group of kindred of one stock or blood, is elsewhere (as 
at pp. 220 ff.) in the most marked manner distinguished from “ the 
local tribe” or group of persons of various stocks associated in a 
tribal union in consequence of the joint operation of exogamy, 
capture, and female kinship. 

The problem for solution was thus clear. As regards exogamy it 
was: How came there to exist a law declaring it to be incest for a 
man to marry a woman of the same stock or blood with himself, 
however far removed from him she might be by degrees of consan-: 
guinity ? Or to state the problem another way, the totem being the 
test of blood, how came marriage to be interdicted between persons 
of the same totem ? 

Since I stated the problem in 1864 there have been various efforts 
made to solve it. In 1868 Mr. Morgan, in a paper afterwards (in 
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1871) incorporated in his work on ‘Systems of Consanguinity,” 
propounded his views on the subject. He pointed out (‘Systems of 
Consanguinity,” &c., pp. 482, 483) how, under the classificatory 
system of relationships in the Malayan form, “ (1) all the children of 
several own brothers and sisters are brothers and sisters to each 
other ; (2) the children of these collateral brothers and sisters are 
also brothers and sisters to each other; the children of the latter are 
brothers and sisters again, and these relationships continue down- 
wards amongst their descendants indefinitely. An infinite series is 
thus created which forms a fundamental part of the system.’ Then 
trusting to the key with which he thought he had unlocked the 
secret of the classificatory system, he offered his explanation of this 
‘infinite series.” To account for it, he said it must be assumed that 
what he called ‘the privilege of barbarism” extended wherever the 
relationship of brother and sister was recognised to exist; in other 
words, that each “‘ brother” had as many wives as he had sisters, and 
each “sister” as many husbands as she had brothers, whether own 
or collateral. It was this state of things, he conceives, that exogamy 
—which he calls the tribal organization—was designed to put an 
end to. In his paragraph on the origin of exogamy (/.c. p. 490) he 
says that it was an institution designed “to work out a reformation + 
with respect to the intermarriages of brothers and sisters.’ He 
praises it as “an ancient, widespread, and most remarkable institu- 
tion ;’’ “the greatest of all institutions of mankind in the primitive 
ages,” und so on, but without advancing one step towards an expla- 
nation of its origin. I have shown elsewhere that what he calls 
“the privilege of barbarism” is, so far as yet appears, a mere 
product of misapprehension, and that exogamy could not have 
disrupted the state of society corresponding to such a privilege in 
the way he supposed. But even assuming Mr. Morgan right so far, 
it is manifest that we are not at all helped to the origin of exogamy 
by his calling it a reformation." 

In 1870 Sir John Lubbock, in his work intituled “The Origin of 
Civilization,” briefly put on record his impressions on this as on 
many other important questions. He says (third edition, p. 97): 
“He (Mr. McLennan) considers that marriage by capture followed 
and arose from that remarkable custom of marrying always out of 
the tribe, for which he has proposed the appropriate name of exo- 
gamy. On the contrary J believe that exogamy arose from marriage 
by capture, not marriage by capture from exogamy.” It is possible 
that there is a grave slip of the pen here through which I am made 


(1) The case of the Kamilaroi, Australia, in which Mr. Morgan conceives he has, 
since publishing his book, discovered an instance of “the privilege of barbarism” sur- 
viving to our own day, might be taken to pieces, aud shown to be a tangle of mystifica- 


tions, if the scientific interest in exposing the case were equal to the trouble it would 
involve. 
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io appear to “ consider” what Sir John intended to say he believed ; 
and he to “believe” what he intended to say I considered. Any- 
way his “ belief” jumps so entirely with what I had published as 
my view of the origin of exogamy, that in order to being opposed to 
my view his belief should have been the opposite of what it is said 
to be. What I had said was this:—“The scarcity of women within 
the groups led to a practice of stealing the women of other groups, 
and, in time, it came to be considered improper, because it was un- 
usual for a man to marry a woman of his own group” (that is, 
exogamy arose) ; from which it clearly appears that I derived exo- 
gamy from the practice of capture in the first instance, while 
regarding it, when once established, as the main stay and invariable 
concomitant of a system of capture. Of Sir John’s view on this 
matter therefore no more need be said. So far as his origin of 
exogamy connects itself with his doctrine of ‘ communal marriage,” 
and the commencement of marriage proper as monandry, I have 
considered it elsewhere. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s contribution on this subject, which it is 
the main purpose of this paper to criticize, is briefly put as follows 
(see “ Principles of Sociology,” &c., pp. 649 ff.) :— 

Victory is invariably followed by-pillage. The taking of women 
is manifestly but a part of the process of spoiling the vanquished. 
Hence it is obvious that from the beginning woman-stealing has 
been an incident of successful war. But the spoils of conquest are, 
some of them, prized as trophies. A woman taken in war will serve 
asa trophy. Hence members of a tribe married to foreign women 
captured in war will be held to be more honourably married than 
those married to native women. What must result ? 

If a tribe becoming steadily successful in war robs adjacent tribes 
of their women habitually, “ there will grow up the idea that the now 
considerable class having foreign wives form the honourable class, 
and that those who have not proved their bravery by bringing back 
these living trophies are dishonourable ; non-possession of a foreign 
wife will come to be regarded as a proof of cowardice.” As the 
number of those without foreign wives decreases, “ the disgrace will 
grow more decided, until, in the more warlike tribes, it will become 
an imperative requirement that a wife shall be obtained from another 
tribe.” That arrived at, in Mr. Spencer’s view, exogamy is accounted 
for. He sees need of nothing further to account for it. 

There are leaps in this reasoning. A man is not dis-honourable 
because he is not honourable, or a coward because he is not a hero. 
No society is made up of only two classes, the honourable and the 
disreputable. In every society the majority must be undistinguished. 
That which once was a distinction, when it becomes diffused or 
Vulgarised to a certain point, ceases to be a distinction, and then, as 
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a rule, ceases to be much thought of or cared about, unless there is 
reason for upholding it, not as a distinction, but as involving a sound 
social practice. Even then disgrace cannot attach to the non-pos- 
session of it, unless this involves something noxious to the community. 
The successful are apt to take comfort out of ways, or weaknesses, 
which being harmless or harmful only to those who follow them, 
mark such persons as their inferiors. Let us grant, however, that 
“ the non-possession of a foreign wife,” by becoming very rare, might 
become disreputable,—just as, if nearly everybody took honours, it 
might be thought a sneaking thing to go out in the poll. Does it 
obviously follow that it should become “an imperative requirement” 
that a wife should be obtained by capture, any more than that, in the 
other case, a man must take honours or forego a degree? It would 
seem at least that different bodies of men might settle the matter 
differently. 

But suppose Mr. Spencer’s “imperative requirement ”’ established, 
and he seems almost as far as ever from accounting for exogamy. 
For exogamy is not a requirement that a man should get a wife from 
another tribe by capture. It is a prohibition against his taking to 
wife a woman of his own blood—a prohibition so absolute as to infer 
the pains of incest, and, therefore, quite commonly, the punishment 
of death. With no scruple against polygamy existing, a man might 
comply with the “imperative requirement” of Mr. Spencer’s argu- 
ment and have a wife, or more than one wife, of his own blood also. 
What reason is there to think he would not do so if he could? The 
“imperative requirement’’ which is Mr. Spencer’s furthest step, 
clearly would nowise prevent him. It might lead—we should say it 
certainly would lead—to a practice of polygamy, but it does not 
seem even capable of preparing the way for the establishment of the 
law of exogamy. 

Even if we assume the “imperative requirement” to capture a 
wife to be equivalent to an absolute prohibition against marrying a 
native woman, we shall yet not be able to find, in Mr. Spencer’s 
argument, any explanation of exogamy as a law of incest. The 
question would remain unanswered why the prohibition should be 
enforced by such dreadful sanctions. 

There is a gulf between an act which is not creditable—which, 
that is, does not reflect honour on its performer—and even between 
an act which is discreditable, and an act which is criminal, and, 
more than that, sinful—the thought of which inspires horror and 
the commission of which may be punished with death. Mr. Spencer 
has not attempted to bridge that chasm. And indeed he does not 
seem to have noticed it. 

To me it seems simply not possible to deduce from mar- 
riages with foreign women being deemed ever so honourable, that 
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marriages with native women should be branded as incestuous—be 
deemed among the most impious of actions and become capital 
offences. 

On the contrary, since unions with native women must, at the 
outset, have been sanctioned by immemorial usage, it is extremely 
difficult to conceive how the system of wiveing resting on that 
usage should ever have succumbed to a system of wiveing with 
captives. All the facts we have—and they are numerous, as for 
instance in Homer—show the “captive wife” not as the more 
honoured wife, but as taking a very inferior place in the house- 
hold of her lord, a place far below that of the native, equal- 
born, wife. In ruder cases than that of the Homeric Greeks, the 
captive wife, as sometimes in Africa, so far from occupying a position 
of honour, may be seen fixed by staple and chain in the hut of her lord 
to prevent her running away. And, to take an authority quoted by 
Mr. Spencer himself (p. 650), P. Martyr tells us that among the 
cannibal Caribs in his day, “ to eat women was considered unlawful. . . 
Those who were captured young were kept for breeding, as we keep 
fowl.” It is difficult to see how the captive woman could attain 
the rank of ‘wife ” at all, where “wives” and a marriage system 
already existed, and there was nothing exceptional in the circumstances. 

In the case as put by Mr. Spencer there is nothing excep- 
tional. He says nothing, for instance, of any want of balance 
of the sexes in the tribe. What he affects to show is how a war- 
like tribe, continuing to be long successful in war, will come to 
wive wholly with foreigners and forbid its members to marry native 
women. His proposition, otherwise remarkable, is in no point of 
view so extraordinary as when we regard it having in view the 
probable lot of these native women. He has left them wholly out of 
his account. Denied the right of marriage within the tribe, and, as 
a rule, cut off, by the uniform success of the tribe in war—an essen- 
tial of the hypothesis—from what might be the sweet privilege of 
being captured by men of other tribes, Mr. Spencer obliges us to 
think of them as doomed to perpetual celibacy, wasting their lives in 
lamentations, like so many Jephtha’s daughters, or in attendance as 
ladies’ maids on “the living trophies” of their kinsmen. It is 
obvious to remark, in the absence of any saving clause to the con- 
trary, that, the sustaining principle of the new system of wiveing 
being honour and not necessity, every woman born within the group, 
or local tribe, would be a “native” woman so far as regarded her 
prospects of marriage. That is, even ifa tribe consisted of men and 
women accounted as of two or more different stocks or different 
bloods, Mr. Spencer’s view of the origin of exogamy would deny to 
women born within the tribe intermarriage with any man belonging 
to it. This, however, is more than exogamy ever did. It allowed 
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men and women of the same local tribe to marry, provided they were 
not of the same tribe of descent, that is, of the same blood. 

Mr. Spencer’s fertility has furnished him with another origin of 
exogamy, and it is as follows:—There are some cases showing 
that young men had to prove their title to marry by deeds of 
prowess. But a man denied a wife till he has proved his courage 
will steal one, and thus at once satisfy his want and prove his title 
to become a husband. What more natural than that “where many 
warriors of a tribe are distinguished by stolen wives, the stealing of 
a wife should become the required proof of fitness to have one? 
Hence would foliow a peremptory law of exogamy.” 

Mr. Spencer calls this “ origin” the same as the other, only put 
in a different point of view. But it is manifestly different. Accord- 
ing to the former it became so dishonourable a thing for a man not 
to have a foreign wife, that the possession of one was made an “ im- 
perative requirement.” This solution, assuming that a man was 
required to distinguish himself in some way before he was allowed 
to marry, suggests as likely that the capture of a foreign woman 
would become the received test of the distinction requisite for 
matrimony. Not to trouble ourselves with minor objections to it, 
this solution, like the former one, instead of giving ‘“‘ a peremptory 
law of exogamy,” does not bring us within view of exogamy. It 
stops short at the same point us the other. Neither offers a surmise 
as to how, from men being encouraged, or required, to marry foreign 
women, it should have become an interdicted and accursed thing for 
them to marry women of their own blood. 

And now it is time to point out that in fact Mr. Spencer has no 
elements in his argument by which he could make his conclusions 
bear upon exogamy at all. There is not one word of stock or blood 
in all his exposition, and exogamy is a law which forbids marriage 
between people of the same stock or blood. This is the first thing 
that strikes one on reading Mr. Spencer’s exposition. He has not 
assumed his tribe to be all of one blood to commence, and the tribes 
outside it to be all of different bloods, so as to connect capture with 
exogamy ; and, as has already been pointed out, he has not shown 
that the whole conditions of the case, as put by him, might not have 
been satisfied by capturing women of one’s own blood from foreign 
tribes. There is not, that is, the slightest indication given that 
while putting forward his solutions, the precise meaning of exogamy— 
or the real problem to be solved—was kept in view or apprehended 
by him. Immediately after reading his solution the reader comes 
on proof that the problem never was comprehended by him. We 
find Mr. Spencer writing as follows:—‘The explanation [of the 
origin of exogamy] so reached, is consistent with the fact that 
exogamy and endogamy in many cases coewist ; and with the fact that 
exogamy often coexists with polygyny.” 
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That exogamy should coexist with polygyny is surely intelligible 
per se, as illustrating the persistence of a customary law. But what 
may be the meaning of “the fact that exogamy and endogamy in 
many cases coexist’? Ifa man must not—under the pains of incest 
—marry a woman of his own stock or blood, and is forbidden, under 
the pains of law, to marry a woman of any other stock or blood, it 
would appear that marriage is forbidden to him altogether. If in 
any tribe exogamy and endogamy should indeed coexist, then indeed 
in that tribe marriage would be absolutely interdicted. This is 
manifest if by “tribe” a tribe of descent or body of kindred is 
intended. It is equally manifest if by “tribe” a local tribe— 
which may contain portions of several tribes of descent—be intended. 
The phrase applied to a local tribe could only acquire a meaning— 
short of an interdict on marriage—on the supposition that the local 
tribe had come to comprise several clans of different stocks, one or 
more of which followed the rule of exogamy while one or more 
followed the rule of endogamy. But that would truly be a case of 
juxtaposition, not of coexistence, of the two principles. It is clear, 
however, that Mr. Spencer had in view no such case as this, that he 
never defined to himself what he meant by the word “ tribe,” and 
never comprehended the meanings of the terms exogamy or 
endogamy. Take the following passage from his exposition 
(p. 658) :—“ It is to be inferred that among tribes not differing 
much from one another in strength there will be continual aggres- 
sions and reprisals accompanied by mutual robberies of women. No 
one of them will be able to supply itself entirely at the expense of 
adjacent tribes; and hence in each of them, there will be both 
native wives and wives taken from other tribes. There will be both 
exogamy and endogamy.” Here, if we make the supposition most 
favourable to him, namely, that by “native” women he means 
women of the same stock with the men of a tribe, and by “ women 
of other tribes” he means women of a different stock, it would 
follow that since the men married more or less with women of their 
own stock and with women of foreign stocks, there was neither 
exogamy nor endogamy in the case, neither a law forbidding nor a 
law requiring marriage between persons of the same stock. If we 
do not make that supposition the case supposed is clearly unrelated 
to either law, is indicative merely of an absence of regulation on the 
subject of marriage.’ 

(1) Elsewhere, as at p. 685, we may see that Mr. Spencer never had before his mind 
the idea of exogamy as a prohibition against marriage between blood relations. The 
more honourable class, whose example instituted the ‘‘ imperative requirement” of his 
urgument, there appear as polygamists with “several wives, native or foreign” ; while 
at p. 695 he shows that in their polygamist households the foreign women would 


“stand in the position of concubines rather than wives’’—the men, that is, instead of 
being “ more honourably ” married to them than to the others, would not be married 
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That Mr. Spencer has failed to grasp the meaning of the terms 
exogamy and endogamy appears indeed even from the opening 
sentences of his chapter on the subject (p. 641) :—‘‘ The words 
exogamy and endogamy,” he says, “are used by Mr. McLennan 
to distinguish the two practices of taking to wife women belonging 
to other tribes, and taking to wife women belonging to the same 
tribe.” Now the words were not defined by me to denote practices at 
all, but rules or laws; the one law prohibiting marriage between 
persons of the same blood and the other law prohibiting marriage 
between persons of different bloods. Laws are no doubt intended to 
regulate practices ; but practices are not laws, nor are they necessarily 
founded on regulation. Mr. Spencer’s exposition shows, however, 
that he was thinking of practices and not laws ; and while he seemed 
to be dealing with the origin of exogamy he was truly dealing with 
an entirely different theme—the origin of a practice of capture. 

His solutions, had they been ever so successful, would obviously 
have accounted only for a limited practice of capturing women for 
wives. Apparently it has been this which has led him—without 
much consideration of facts and arguments to the contrary—very 
much indeed on 4d priori grounds, to form the opinion that 
“exogamy” was not normal, but rather belongs to the class of 
occasional or exceptional phenomena.’ 

That exogamy, properly so called, was normal, seems, however, to be 
beyond dispute. The proof of this is of the best description obtain- 
able in support of any fact. It consists of the evidence of independent 
witnesses in all parts of the world, each relating what he found in his 
district, unaware that anything similar was to be found elsewhere, 
and unaware also of his relation being of any special scientific value. 
Now that speculation on the subject has arisen, we shall obtain no 
more evidence of the same trustworthy nature. But on evidence 
which could not be suspected, I was able, in “ Primitive Marriage,” 
to trace this law of incest as prevailing among the Khonds of Orissa, 
the Kalmuck Tartars, the Circassians, the Yurak Samoyeds (Siberia), 
the Kafirs, the Sodhas of Northern India, the Beduanda Kallung 
(Singapore), the Kirghiz and the Nogais, the Warali (India), the 
Magar tribes, among the Hindus generally, among numerous tribes 
on the north-eastern frontier of India, at numerous points in the 
Pacific Islands, among the natives throughout Australia, and among 
the natives throughout North and South America. Within a month 


to them at all, which would seem destructive of the very pivot of his argument as to 
the origin of exogamy. Thus differently do the same facts appear to Mr. Spencer at 
different times and in dealing with different subjects. 

(1) It may be proper to warn the student that in Mr. Spencer’s ‘ Descriptive 
Sociology”? the terms exogamy and endogamy are used in the same senses as in his 
“Principles of Sociology,’’ and several times in the tables exogamy and endogamy are 
stated to ‘ coexist.” 
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after the publication of my book, Mr. E. B. Tylor, in his admirable 
work on the Early History of Mankind, produced a fresh list of 
instances of the law independently made by him, which list he has 
since enlarged. He exhibited it as prevailing, among other places, 
in Siam, Borneo and Sumatra, and among the Ostyaks. We now 
know it as law throughout China. Mr. Tozer lately exhibited it 
as now law among the Mirdites in the Turkish Highlands. It is 
now within my knowledge as law in various districts in Africa, and, 
indeed, in quarters too numerous to be here specified. I was able, 
in “ Primitive Marriage,” to show that it had been the law of the 
Picts and presumably of Celts in general. It can easily be shown to 
have been early law in Rome. I think it possible to show that it 
was originally law in Greece. It is the law of the Greek Church 
now, and was at one time the law of Catholicism. Gregory L., 
Hallam informs us, prohibited marriage as far as relationship could 
be known, and that of course is exogamy. As I have more than 
once stated already, in all cases the violation of this law is a specially 
heinous crime. It is incest, and even among many of the rudest 
races is punished with death. 

I had hoped to be able here to indicate at least the result of 
an inquiry I have been making into the origin of this singular 
law—the origin truly of all laws of incest—laws which more than 
any other human characteristic, except articulate speech, distin- 
guish man from the brutes; but the space at my disposal is 
wholly inadequate to that purpose. This the less matters that I 
expect to be able to publish my inquiry itself within a few months. 
Thus much I may here say, that instead of finding it a simple 
investigation, capable of being disposed of in a page or so of d priori 
fancies, I have found it extremely intricate and laborious, and that 
it necessitated several fresh inductions of fact as a condition prior to 
reasoning on the possibilities of the rise of so strange a law. If the 
reader will but reflect that marriage among kindred must have been 
the most ancient usage, and that it has to be shown not only how this 
usage was superseded by a contrary custom, but how it came to be 
superseded in such a manner that any recurrence to it would be 
regarded as an act at once criminal and sinful, he will see that the 
problem is of no ordinary difficulty. When he further reflects that 
the evidence, so far as we have it, appears to indicate that all races 
of men were at some time exogamous, he will see the difficulties of 
the problem to be greatly increased. For all singular solutions 
which would account for the law as an occasional thing only, thus 
appear by the conditions of the problem to be excluded. 


In my paper on The Levirate and Polyandry*I showed how Mr. 
Spencer had found a new origin for. the Levirate without under- 


(1) See the Fortnightly Review for May, 1877. 
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standing what the Levirate was, and had pronounced against poly- 
andry as normal without having qualified himself by a study of 
succession laws or otherwise to form an opinion on that subject. 
We have now seen how he has found an origin for exogamy without 
troubling himself to understand what exogamy meant. Is it too 
much to say that Mr. Spencer has not exhibited in these important 
scientific researches such a measure of care, with a view to accuracy, 
as might be expected from him ? I will only add, as touching matters 
in the right investigation of which I take great interest, that in my 
opinion Mr. Spencer, who has found several “origins” for the form 
of capture, has never seriously reflected on the real nature of that 
form, and that of course he has misunderstood the meaning of the 
term endogamy. 

In conclusion, I may be pardoned for noticing the three following 
points in Mr. Spencer’s exposition :— 

1. He says, p. 642: “To the habitual stealing of wives and re- 
stealing of them as among the Australians, Mr. McLennan ascribes 
that doubtful paternity which led to the recognition of kinship 
through females only ; though elsewhere, admitting a more general 
cause for this primitive form of kinship, he regards wife-stealing as 
its most certain cause.” I had myself been under the impression 
that the principal portion of my book—that, indeed, which gave it 
any title to consideration—was that in which I attempted to exhibit 
-the development of this species of kinship, and of kinships generally, | 
in connection with the forms of marriage and the family. But I am 
represented as taking my stand at a point apart from the family in 
looking for the true origin of female kinship ; and, on the other 
hand, as admitting what are really my own main propositions in 
regard to the effect of forms of marriage on primitive kinships. 

2. I am represented as ascribing the origin of exogamy to “a 
primitive instinct’’ against marriage between blood relations, though 
I expressly and repeatedly repudiate that idea. I am so misrepre- 
sented in respect of a single inadvertent use of the term applied to 
the sustaining spirit of the law of exogamy itself—a slip by which 
the phrase was substituted for the term exogamy itself. Whoever 
else might have misunderstood this, I should have thought—even 
had I not made express declarations on the subject—that Mr. 
Spencer would not have believed that an evolutionist could have 
fallen into such an error. But my declarations were express and 
repeated, I say in one place: “A survey of the facts of primitive 
life and the breakdown of exogamy in advancing communities 
exclude the notion that the law originated in any innate or primary 
feeling against marriage with kinsfolk.” (‘ Studies,” &c., p. 112.) 
Again I say: “Men must originally have been free of any preju- 
dice against marriage between relations—not necessarily endoga- 
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mous, i.e. forbidding marriage except between kindred—but still 
more given to such unions than to unions with strangers. From 
this primitive indifference they may have advanced, some to endo- 
gamy, some to exogamy.” (Idem, p. 116.) In another place I put 
aside the idea of “ primitive instinct” in the matter with some 
detail of argument. (Idem, pp. 228, ff.) 

3. I notice lastly the strange misapprehension through which the 
contents of Chapter VII. of “Primitive Marriage”—which is a 
general survey preliminary to an investigation taking note of the 
views that on a first impression the facts were likely to suggest—are 
construed as if they were, however contradictory, all alike results at 
which I had arrived. No one, I think, can read that chapter with- 
out seeing its true character as preliminary to a thorough inquiry, 
the results indeed of which inquiry, rectifying various impressions 
that one might form on a first view, the chapter concludes by giving, 
in anticipation of the contents of the succeeding chapters, in a series 
of nine propositions. (“Studies,” &c., pp. 109, ff.) It is due 
to myself to mention that it is from this chapter that Mr. Spencer 
has cited most of the phrases used by me that he could find seeming 
to make for his own conclusions. 


J. F. McLennan. 


A SHORT REJOINDER. 


To Mr. McLennan’s article on “The Levirate and Polyandry,” as 
well as to the foregoing article, some words of reply from me seem 
called for. 

Forms of family produced by descent in the male line, are 
habitually characterized by a law of succession which gives the sons 
of the eldest precedence over his brothers. Contrariwise, forms of 
family in which descent in the female line persists, wholly or 
partially, because paternity is unsettled or but partially settled, 
are characterized by a law of succession under which brothers take 
precedence of sons. Hence an institution which requires a younger 
brother to beget an heir for an elder brother who dies without one, 
and which thus carries to an extreme the claims of sons versus the 
claims of brothers, seems like a result of a family system charac- 
terized by established descent in the male line. Mr. McLennan, 
however, considers this peculiar institution to be derived from a 
form of family in which, from indefiniteness of paternity, male 
kinship in the descending line is imperfectly established. As he 
interprets the matter, cause and consequence stand thus :—“ On 
every view, then,” he says, “ the succession of brothers in pre- 
ference to sons must be accepted as a remainder of polyandry”’ 


(p. 705). Nevertheless he represents, as a remainder of polyandry, 
VOL, XX1, N.S, 3o 
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this Levirate system, which gives such preference to sons that even 
the nominal son of the eldest brother excludes a younger brother. 
Though Mr. McLennan thinks “ it is impossible not to believe ” 
that this is the origin of the Levirate (Studies in Ancient History, 
p- 162), I have ventured to suggest another possible interpretation. 
I have shown that where women are bought and sold as property, they 
are also inherited as property. I have given six cases where widows 
are inherited by brothers who claim them as well as other belongings 
of the deceased ; and have pointed out that in two of these instances, 
the nearest relation ‘‘ had a right” to the widow, in the absence 
of a brother. As further showing how transfers of widows are 
originally transfers of property, I have given six cases in which sons 
inherit their fathers’ wives (save their own mothers). Here let 
me add other instances having like implications. Speaking of the 
Kakhyens, Anderson, in his Mandalay to Momien (pp. 189—142), 
says, “the curious custom obtains that a widow becomes the 
wife of the senior brother-in-law, even though he be already 
married.” And Wood tells us of the Kirghiz, that on a husband’s 
death the wife goes to his brother, and on his decease becomes 
the property of the next of kin. We have, then, multitudinous 
proofs that the taking to wife deceased brothers’ widows (not in 
these cases associated with polyandry, but with polygyny), is part 
of the succession to property in general; and this was originally 
the case among the Hebrews. The inference which Mr. McLen- 
nan draws from the ancient tradition concerning Tamar, does not 
correspond with the view which the Rabbins held respecting the 
original form of the Levir marriage. As shown by a passage in 
Lewis (Origines Hebree, ii. 498), the Rabbins saw in Levir 
marriage, essentially a right of the brother, not of the widow. At 
first sight it is not manifest how what was originally a right of the 
brother, became transformed into a duty; but I have given some 
facts which throw light upon the transformation. Even among a 
people so little advanced as the Chippewas, the claim to a dead 
brother’s wife as property, had so far changed that the assigned 
reason for marrying her was the obligation to take care of the 
brother’s children ; and I have cited the case of an Egyptian who 
said he married his brother’s widow because “ he considered it his 
duty to provide for her and her children.’ Following the clue 
given by these cases, I have suggested (op. ‘cit. p. 692) that the 
duty of raising up seed to a dead brother was originally the duty of 
raising the seed the dead brother had left, that is, his children; and 
that this eventually passed by misinterpretation into the duty of 
preserving his line, not by rearing existing children, but by 
begetting a son in his name when he had none—a misinterpretation 
prompted by that intense craving to survive in name through future 
(1) Principles of Sociology, i. 680. 
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times, described in Psalm xlix. 11 :—*“ Their inward thought is that 
their houses shall continue for ever. . . . They call their lands after 
their own names.’’ When we remember that even now, estates are 
sometimes bequeathed on condition of adopting the name of the 
testator, and so nominally maintaining the line, we shall understand 
the motive which exaggerated the duty of raising a brother’s heir 
until it became the duty of raising an heir to him. Should Mr. 
McLennan contend that this transformation of what was once a 
beneficial right into an injurious obligation is improbable, then I 
make two replies. The first is, that among many remarkable social 
transformations, there may be named one immediately relating to 
marriage-customs, which presents us with a no less complete 
inversion. Change from wife-purchase to the reception of a dowry 
with a wife, does not seem a change likely to result by gradual 
transition ; yet it did so result. The property given for the bride, 
originally appropriated entirely by the father, ceased in course of 
time to be wholly retained by him, and he gave part to his daughter 
for her special use after her marriage. What he gave to her grew, 
and what was paid for her dwindled, until eventually the husband’s 
payment became a symbol, while the father’s gift developed into a 
substantial dower. The second reply is that this transformation is 
less difficult to understand than the one alleged by Mr. McLennan. 
For according to him, the arrangement by which, in the polyandric 
family, an elder brother’s death profits the next brother by devolving 
on him “ his property, authority, and widow,” is transformed into 
an arrangement by which, in the polygynic or monogamic family, 
the next brother loses by having to take steps for excluding him- 
self from the succession. 

The flaw in Mr. McLennan’s argument appears to me to be this. 
He tacitly assumes that the succession of brothers to property, instead 
of sons, always implies the pre-existence of polyandry; whereas it 
merely implies the pre-existence of descent in the female line, which 
may or may not have had polyandry as a concomitant. There are 
hosts of cases where descent in the female line exists, and where 
there is neither polyandry now nor any sign of its past existence. 


In the small space available, I must meet Mr. McLennan’s 
rejoinders to my criticisms on his theory of primitive marriage, in 
the briefest manner. He sets forth his leading propositions thus :— 

(1.) That “the form [of capture] represents and is a remainder of 
an actual system of capturing women for wives.” As showing that 
the form does not necessarily imply capture from foreign tribes, I 
have pointed out that actual capture, and consequently the form of 
capture, may originate within the tribe; first, from the fighting of 
the men with one another for the possession of women ; second, from 
the resistance of the pursued women themselves, due to coyness, 


var 
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partly real and partly assumed ; third, from the accompanying resist- 
ance of sympathizing women; and fourth, from the resistance of 
parents who are deprived of the services of daughters by their mar- 
riages. I have given numerous examples of acts of capture having 
such origins, and these Mr. McLennan passes over unnoticed. 

(2.) That “a practice of capturing women for wives could not 
have become systematic unless it were developed and sustained by 
some rule of law or custom, which made it necessary as a means to 
marriage.” This proposition implies that some “ rule of law ” was first 
established, in some way unspecified, and that capturing women 
became systematic as a consequence ; which is not a solution of the 
problem but a postponement of it. The assumed pre-existence of 
such a law seems to me akin to the hypothesis of a primitive “ social 
contract.” 

(3.) That “the rule of law or custom which had this effect was 
exogamy, the law (previously unnamed) which declared it incest for 
aman to marry a woman of the same blood or stock with himself.” 
On which my comment, simply a more specific form of the last, is 
that we are thus required to conclude that the notions of “ blood or 
stock ” and of “incest” preceded the practice of stealing women; 
though this practice, found among the very lowest men, is a natural 
sequence of instincts which must have been in action before the 
earliest social groups were formed. 

From these general rejoinders I pass to more special ones. 

Mr. McLennan says :—“In this inquiry it was the existence of 
exogamy as an essential concomitant of capture that concerned me. 
I neither investigated nor had occasion to investigate its origin.” 
Considering that the title of Mr. McLennan’s work as originally 
published was Primitive Marriage: an Inquiry into the Origin of 
the Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies, it seems strange 
that he should say he was not concerned with the explanation of 
exogamy. To ascribe capture to exogamy and to assign no cause 
for exogamy, is to give a very inadequate theory of primitive 
marriage. Mr. McLennan, however, while alleging that this 
problem did not concern him, says he threw out the suggestion 
that “the practice of female infanticide” originated the correlative 
usages of capture and exogamy. I was quite unaware till now that 
Mr. McLennan laid so little stress upon this part of his theory. 
The title he gives to Chapter VII. of his work—‘ Exogamy : its 
Origin,” &c., seems to imply that the explanation of it did concern 
him, though he now says it did not. In this chapter (pp. 110, 111, 
new edition), he assigns female infanticide as the cause, without any 
warning that this is to be taken merely as a suggestion. And to the 
growth of the consequent “ usage induced by necessity ” of stealing 
wives, he ascribes the “ prejudice strong as a principle of religion 
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+ « + + against marrying women of their own stock,’—ascribes, 
that is, the law of exogamy. I have given several reasons for 
concluding that exogamy did not arise from this cause; and, as Mr. 
McLennan now states that what he said about this cause had 
“‘perhaps better have been left unsaid,” I presume that he admits 
the validity of these reasons. 

Mr. McLennan makes a counter criticism on the explanation of 
exogamy given by me. This explanation is that in warlike tribes, 
capturing of a foreign woman, implying conquest over enemies, was 
a mark of bravery and therefore honourable ; that as a tribe became 
predominantly warlike, the honourableness of having a foreign wife 
became so relatively great, that taking a native wife became discre- 
ditable; and that finally, in the most warlike tribes, it became im- 
perative that a wife should be of foreign blood. Mr. McLennan 
objects that there is a gulf “ between an act which is discreditable, 
and an act which is criminal.” 

‘To me,” he says, ‘‘it seems simply not possible to deduce from marriages 
with foreign women being deemed ever so honourable, that marriages with 


native women should be branded as incestuous—be deemed among the most 
impious of actions, and become capital offences.” 


My first reply is that though this “seems simply not possible”’ to 
Mr. McLennan, he might have found analogies which would show 
him its possibility. Is it not deemed honourable to conquer in war ? 
Does it not become by consequence dishonourable to give way in 
battle and flee from the enemy ? And are there not cases in which 
the dishonourableness of fleeing from the enemy became a penal 
offence, followed sometimes even by death? My second reply is that 
in the primitive state to which we must go back for the explanation 
of such practices as exogamy, no such notion as that of crime exists. 
Mr. McLennan’s objection implies the belief that moral ideas ante- 
cede the earliest social state; whereas they are products of the social 
state, developing only as it advances. What we call crimes are 
thought creditable by many uncivilized men. Murder was no 
disgrace to a Fijian, but a glory ; and his honour increased with the 
number of men he devoured. Among some tribes of the Pacific 
States, where the stronger man takes whatever he pleases from the 
weaker, the criminality of robbery is unrecognised. And by those 
many peoples whom I have instanced (Prin, of Sociology, § 281) as 
very commonly forming incestuous unions, incest is not regarded as 
criminal. How, then, can there be the impassable gulf Mr. McLennan 
supposes between the disgracefulness of marrying within the tribe 
and the crime of incest, when, originally, incest was not a crime? 

By way of proof that among rude races a man does not gain 
honour from a captured wife, Mr, McLennan gives some cases show- 
ing that captured wives are not themselves held in higher estimation 
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than native wives, but in lower. I have neither said nor implied 
anything at variance with his facts. To assert the honourableness of 
capturing is not to assert the honourableness of being captured. 

One objection raised by Mr. McLennan to the explanation 
I have given has a considerable appearance of validity, and some 
real validity ; though it is an imprudent objection for him to make, 
since it tells against his own view more than against mine. He 
points out that if, in an extremely-warlike tribe, wiving with 
foreigners becomes imperative, and marriage with native-born 
women is disallowed, there arises the question, what becomes of the 
native-born women ; and he says they must be “‘doomed to perpetual 
celibacy.” In answer, I may point to the fact alleged by Mr 
McLennan himself (Studies, &c., p. 112), that in some cases all the 
female children born within the tribe are destroyed, whence it 
follows that, in these cases at any rate, there results no such diffi- 
culty as that which he alleges. Further, I have to repeat the 
objection made by me to his hypothesis, that among a cluster of 
tribes practising primitive exogamy, as Mr. McLennan describes it, 
the female children born within each tribe not only become useless 
to the tribe, because unmarriageable by its members, but the rearing 
of them benefits and strengthens hostile tribes, who alone can utilize 
them: whence a motive to universal female infanticide throughout 
the tribes. Dut the truth to which Mr. MclLennan’s objection 
points, I take to be this; that, save in such extreme cases as the one 
I have cited above, exogamy, under that primitive form which 
implies actual capture of women from other tribes, does not become 
absolute ; and that it acquires the character of a peremptory law, only 
when the prevalence of women counted as foreign by blood within 
the tribe, introduces the secondary or derived form of exogamy, and 
makes obedience to the peremptory law practicable. 

Mr. McLennan alleges that the explanation I have given could 
account “ only for a limited practice of capturing women for wives,” 
and that for this reason, “apparently,” I have formed the opinion 
that exogamy is not normal but exceptional. I do not know why he 
says this; since the explanation I have given implies that everywhere, 
hostilities among tribes tend to produce exogamy in some and 
endogamy in others, and that thus the simultaneous genesis of the 
two is normal, If, however, by the words “that exogamy, properly 
so-called, was normal, is beyond dispute,” he means that it was 
normal in the literal sense, as having originally been the rule and 
other practices exceptions—if he means again to express the belief 
he did originally, that exogamy has “ been practised at a certain 
stage among every race of mankind ”—if, by the additional instances 
of it which he now gives, he means to support this proposition ; then 
I have simply to set against it the admission he makes (Studies, &c., 
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p. 116) that exogamy and endogamy “ may be equally archaic,” and 
the statement that “the separate endogamous are nearly as nume- 
rous, and they are in some respects as rude, as the separate exoga- 
mous tribes” (Ibid., p. 116)—an admission and a statement which 
harmonize perfectly with the hypothesis I have set forth, but are 
incongruous with Mr. McLennan’s own hypothesis. 

I have reserved to the last the most serious of Mr. McLennan’s 
allegations against me, “That Mr. Spencer has failed to grasp the 
meaning of the terms exogamy and endogamy appears beyond 
dispute,” he says. If this be true, the fault must be either in Mr. 
McLennan’s statement of his views, or in my capacity for compre- 
hension ; and I suppose that. in politeness I am bound to regard the 
fault as lying in me. I am reluctant, however, to leave the reader 
without the opportunity of forming his own judgment on this point ; 
and I therefore lay before him the data as briefly as consists with 
clearness. 

The question being how there arose the contrast between those 
tribes which married only with women of other tribes, or of foreign 
blood, and those tribes which married native women, the words 
“exogamy ” and ‘“endogamy,” introduced by Mr. McLennan, were 
used by me as indicating these two systems, alike in their partially- 
established and in their completely-established forms. Employing 
the words in these unspecialized senses, I have referred to some 
societies as partially exogamous or partially endogamous, and have 
said that “‘exogamy and endogamy in many cases co-exist :’’ meaning, 
thereby, that in so far as the men of a tribe marry out of the tribe the 
tribe is exogamous, and in so far as they marry within the tribe the 
tribe is endogamous. This fact is cited by Mr. McLennan as “ proof 
that the problem never was comprehended by” me. Giving to the 
words more special meanings than are necessitated by their literal 
significations, Mr. McLennan represents them as applicable only 
where marriage with women of the same stock is respectively forbid- 
den or required. There cannot, consequently, be such things as 
partial exogamy or endogamy—the two are mutually exclusive. “ The 
words,” he says, “were not defined by me to denote practices at all, 
but rules or daws;”’ and he says that until there is actual prohibition 
of one or other, there is no law of marriage at all, and therefore no 
exogamy or endogamy. 

Now Mr. McLennan may, of course, give what definitions he 
pleases to words introduced by himself. But I am at a loss to 
understand how an evolutionist, which Mr. McLennan declares him- 
self to be, can ignore those antecedent stages that must have been 
passed through before exogamy and endogamy could become laws. 
Mr. McLennan’s familiarity with savage life must make him fully 
conscious that law, in our sense, is originally unknown ; and that that 
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genesis of laws out of customs which advanced societies show us, is 
implied by the state of the earliest societies in which no customs 
have yet evolved into laws. An evolutionist might be expected to 
regard it as a necessary implication that before exogamy and 
endogamy became laws they must have been practices. 

If, instead of saying that I “never comprehended the meanings 
of the terms exogamy or endogamy,”’ Mr. McLennan had said that I 
failed to comprehend how he reconciles his own uses of them with the 
meanings he gives, I should have agreed with him. On p. 230 in 
the chapter headed “ Conclusion,’’ (not, be it observed, in the chapter 
which he describes as “preliminary,” and therefore only approxi- 
mate in its statements) I find the following passage, in which I have 
italicised the significant words :— 


**On the whole, the account which we have given of the origin of exogamy 
appears the only one which will bear examination. The scarcity of women 
within the group led to a practice of stealing the women of other groups, and 
in time it came to be considered improper, because it was unusual for a man to 
marry a woman of his own group.” 


This passage, summing up the results of Mr. McLennan’s inquiries, 
while it tacitly asserts that “the origin of exogamy” was a chief 
problem (though Mr. McLennan now says it did not concern him), 
applies the name exogamy to a practice that had not yet become a Jaw. 
Even now, on the first page of the above article, he uses it in the 
same sense when he speaks of his original suggestion thus—“ the 
practice of capture somehow introducing exogamy, and exogamy 
thereafter perpetuating and extending the practice of capture.” If, 
then, because I have applied the name exogamy to a growing 
custom that had not yet hardened into a law, I am charged with not 
understanding what exogamy means, I have simply to reply that the 
charge recoils with fatal effect on Mr. McLennan himself; since he 
uses the word in the same sense. 

Here I must end all I have to say on these matters, In treating 
of the domestic relations in the Principles of Sociology, I could not 
avoid dealing with Mr. McLennan’s theory. While accepting some 
of his minor propositions, I found myself unable to accept his major 
ones. My reasons for dissent were expressed in the most temperate 
manner I could use. Mr. McLennan has, however, introduced into 
his rejoinder a tone which renders it undesirable to continue the 
discussion. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
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Ir sounds almost incredible that the outbreak of a war in Europe should 
not be the most absorbing event of the month in which it has taken place. 
Yet the incredible is true, and for a week men almost forgot the conflict in 
the east, in their amazement and distress at what at first seemed to mean the 
unexpected provocation to new and deeper conflicts in the west. The Russian 
troops have advanced slowly towards the line of the Danube. In the Asiatic 
field they were repulsed with loss at Batoum, the coveted port in the south- 
east corner of the Euxine ; after the capture of Soukoum Kaleh by the Turks, 
they seemed to be threatened with a rising of their Circassian subjects in 
the rear. But these misadventures have been obliterated by the capture of 
Ardahan (May 17), and by the rapid approach of the Russian forces towards 
Erzeroum, The Turks are reported to have made a bad defence, and they 
are said to have lost heart for further operations. Irritation at these dis- 
asters has led to mutinous demonstrations at Constantinople, to violent and 
agitated debates in the Chamber, and to the proclamation of a state of siege. 
Roumania has thrown off the nominal yoke and declared her independence 
of the Porte, and Servia may be expected to imitate Roumania’s example. 
Greece is rapidly growing more restless, and her people threaten any day to 
become uncontrollable. Unless, therefore, there is either an understanding 
between Russia, Austria, and Germany, or a fixed resolution on the part of 
Russia not to go beyond the point at which European opinion would be 
likely to turn actively against her, we may before this time next month find 
ourselves in the inmost meshes of those contingencies which have, even in 
bare anticipation, been the dread and the despair of European statesmen. 
We may, that is to say, see Austria alarmed into action by the formation of 
inconvenient governments on her borders; Turkey thrown into anarchy by 
the weakness and break-up of the central power ; and Russia holding the 
Euphrates Valley, and commanding Syria. ! 

Yet it is felt, and rightly felt, that even with so momentous a crisis a8 
this coming so swiftly upon Europe, the sudden throwing aside of the 
mask by the conspirators of reaction in France is an event of the very 
first importance. It is so for many reasons. It has not only endangered 
the stability of government and the peace of society in France ; it has made 
France a mark for new enmity from Germany, and for old suspicions revived 
in Italy. For the moment, the President, like Lord Derby, has played the 
game of Prince Bismarck. It is to Germany's interest that Russia should 
have her hands tied by a war, and Lord Derby by refusing to join in the 
coercion of Turkey last October made war between Russia and Turkey 
inevitable. It is for Germany's interest that France should be without 
allies, and the President and his clerical cabinet have alienated both Italy 
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and England. Even the most ardent partisans of France in this country 
do not mean the France of Napoleon IV. for Monseigneur Dupanloup. 
No douni, then, there is little risk of the instant adoption of a provocative 
policy by the Broglie cabinet. But what is certain is that such a government 
as it is the ultimate object of the Broglie cabinet to set up, can only subsist 
by leaning on the clerical party ; and the clerical party will demand a price 
for their support; and everybody knows that this price can only be a 
policy that will give Germany a fair excuse, and Italy a solid reason for 
a breach. That would be the inevitable outcome of reactionary government, 
in whatever shape it might be restored. It is, no doubt, therefore, impossible 
to suppose that there is an immediate and pressing danger of the repeti- 
tion of the disastrous imperial policy of the summer of 1870. The Presi- 
dent is justified for the immediate moment in denying that his coup d'état 
at home means any change in his policy abroad. But if his coup @état 
succeeds, then that success can only be assured by a foreign war, because 
nothing short of a foreign war will content his only effective aiders and 
abettors. If Germany were not there to prevent so detestable a crime, 
we can hardly doubt that the Broglie cabinet would provoke a war with 
the Italian kingdom. Such a stroke would distract attention, would excite 
the enthusiasm of the clerical party to the highest pitch, and might perhaps 
be approved by a certain number of unwise persons who are not clerical, 
but who retain the old contempt and dislike of the French towards the 
Italians, and still regard the unity of Italy with the jealousy that used to 
find its mouthpiece in M. Thiers. Germany, however, stands in the way 
of such a policy as this. It is not the first time that Germany has saved 
France from the hands of her own reactionist conspirators. 

Just as the apprehensions of immediate foreign danger were exaggerated 
at the first shock of the President's exploit, so were the apprehensions of 
immediate domestic convulsion exaggerated. The manner of the presiden- 
tial stroke warranted the alarm: its violent haste; the harsh and per- 
emptory letter to M. Jules Simon; the stiff and arbitrary message to the 
Chambers ; the sinister complexion of the new ministry; the proof of 
planned conspiracy furnished by the sweeping changes of péfeets within 
four-and-twenty hours. For a few hours it seemed as if M. Gambetta and 
the other chiefs of the Left might be sent to Vincennes, and a new day of 
barricades and fusillades might open. ‘There was so absolutely no reason 
for the precipitation of the President's step, that ordinary calculation was 
bafiled, and all appeared possible. It is no wonder that men were bewil- 
dered, and almost cowed. | But a less terrible interpretation is now generally 
put upon the President's hasty act. After the first day or two it was 
felt that the key-note to the whole design was honestly given in the 
Message to the two Chambers :—‘“‘ As long as I am the depository of power 
I will use it to the full extent of its legal limits to oppose what I regard as 
the ruin of my country ; but I am convinced that the country thinks as I do 
— it is not the triumph of those theories that it wished for at the last elections. 
That is not what was promised to the country by those who took. advantage 
of my name, and declared themselves resolved to maintain my power, and 
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these persons proved the majority of the candidates. If it were again asked, 
and in such a manner as to guard against all misunderstanding, it would, 1 
am sure, reject that conclusion.” 

In other words, what the President says is this: “I am of the Right ; 
the country, I know, is also of the Right. A majority of the Right would 
have been returned in 1876, if there had not been a mistaken notion that 
the Left were my supporters. That shall not happen again. There shall 
be préfets and a cabinet to say that the Left are my enemies, and that to 
vote for them is to vote against me. M. Buffet was not allowed to say 
this.” Hence the proposed elections are designed to be a repetition of the 
experiment so confidently made at the last elections, with the immense 
difference, however, that if the next elections should go as the last one 
went, it will be not a minister, nor a cabinet, but the President of the 
Republic himself whom the nation will dismiss. 

If this be the real account of what is in Marshal Macmahon’s mind, 
then all to be said is that he has been led into the most deplorable piece of 
fatuity by the vanity and conceit of one adviser, and the sanguine unserupu- 
losity of another. By an act of inconceivable perversity, the Marshal 
deliberately steps down from the chair of the President of the Republic, 
and becomes a candidate. That the ministry will be utterly routed at the 
elections, is the universal belief among people who keep themselves cool. 
The Duke de Broglie is personally unpopular, and even, what M. Buffet 
never was, he is regarded as a slightly ridiculous personage. The cireum- 
stances under which the cabinet has been formed are highly unfavourable 
to it. It contains no strong man. It stands convicted as a cabinet of 
conspirators who plot in the dark. It has disloyally and unreasonably 
overthrown a government which was pursuing a tranquil and moderate 
course. It has inflicted much injury on trade; it has broken the social 
calm which was never more intense than on the evening of the fifteenth of 
May ; it has damaged the reputation of France in Europe for restored sense 
and steadfastness. Again, what has happened to change the anti-clerical 
verdict of the elections of 1876, which was given by a majority of 850 
liberal returns against 184 reactionary returns? It is true that some one 
—it is not known who, nor by what authority—issued a manifesto pur- 
porting to be official, and promising instant repression to all ultramontane 
demonstrations. But this declaration is in patent contradiction to unmis- 
takable facts, ‘The Duke de Broglie’s vanity and the Marshal’s panic may 
have produced the rash dismissal, but everybody knows that the forces 
on which the reactionists rely are the priests, and the arms the Bonapartist 
préfets. Their only true support is the priest-party. That party is in a 
state of intense resentment and alarm at the prospect of losing the control 
of the schools; it feels an intolerable chagrin at the sight of public educa- 
tion being in the hands of a rational and liberal person like M. Waddington. 
We do not ignore the power of the priest-party, any more than we ignore 
that of the clergy in our own politics. We only say that France 1s no 
longer of that party, ; 

On the whole, then, there are the strongest possibilities that the nextelections 
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—if elections there be—will ratify the verdict of February, 1876. The President 
has identified himself with the unknown. Behind him is, not one pretender, 
but three. To vote for him is to vote for what? For the Empire, for the 
Restoration, or for the Duc d’Aumale ? How is the elector to be reconciled 
to a nameless policy lying in such profound shadow as this ? The Marshal's 
clerical supporters have identified themselves with what is plainly recognised 
as a policy of uncertainty and war and national danger. His premier 
carries no weight, and has no programme. Reaction has no consistency in 
itself; its forces are mutually internecine, and their aims irreconcilable. 
The day after the Republic was trampled under foot, the usurpers would 
be at deadly war among one another, Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, 
all hating and suspecting one another more bitterly than they had hated 
the Republic. Nothing has happened since February, 1876, to alter the 
popular opinion as recorded in the elections of that time, that in spite of 
the extravagances of a noisy but politically insignificant section at the 
extreme left of the party, it is the Republicans who truly represent order, 
and the Republicans only who stand for national security. 

Of course it is assumed in all this that there is to be no military coup d'état. 
We are the last to deny the seriousness of such an assumption. ‘It is 
certain,”’ we wrote in April of last year, after the French elections, ‘‘ that the 
President cannot feel any sympathy either with the Senate or the Chamber 
with which he is called to govern. A general, accustomed to command, is ill 
prepared to play the delicate, submissive, self-effacing part of a constitu- 
tional sovereign, on whom the majority imposes a ministry and laws. It is 
hardly likely that the President will ever make a coup d'état in his own 
favour. But exasperated by the exigencies of the Left, alarmed at the 
agitations which they might provoke, he might possibly think it his duty to 
take energetic measures to ‘save the country.’ Persons will certainly not 
be wanting in the future, who will tell him in all good faith that this is his 
bounden duty.” And then it was pointed out that in continental affairs, 
‘‘we must always take account of the undeniable fact that the constitu- 
tional system is at the mercy of the army, and only subsists by sufferance 
of the executive power.’ (Fortnightly Review, April, 1876, p. 626.) 

At present, however, there appears little ground for apprehension. The 
President cannot believe that the country is against him, and it looks as if 
the whole affair were the work, not of violent and unflinching adventurers, 
like the heroes of the Second of December, but of a small company of weak 
and vain intriguers, who have induced the Marshal to share a most futile 
illusion. If there is an election, in the first place; if there is a republican 
victory, in the second; if there is no coup d'état, in the third; then on 
Marshal Macmahon’s resignation, the two Chambers will in a common 
session elect as President a representative of the ideas of the majority. In 
that case, the master-stroke of the reactionists will have the extremely 
satisfactory effect of placing a Liberal President in power some years 
sooner than would have been the case otherwise. 

One of the most important results of this will be a change in the per- 
manent type of the presidential office. Perhaps if Marshal Macmahon had 
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persisted in his part as constitutional president, that might have remained 
as the fixed character of the post. The French, however, are singularly 
inapt for political fictions, nor indeed is any other nation inclined to such 
fictions, unless they happen to have come down by inheritance, and to be 
like our monarchy, the eviscerated survival of what was once a reality. 
The French, like the Americans, associate the highest executive office with 
executive power. The practice, even of a constitutional king like Louis 
Philippe, was to preside at cabinet councils, and to try to make his own 
ideas prevail. But it will be more agreeable to discuss the relative advan- 
tages of the two types of President, after France has passed through the 
trying and dangerous crisis that awaits her—a crisis which is as important 
for her neighbours as for herself, and in which the Republic will have the 
ardent good-will of every lover of peace and good government in Europe. 


The events in France have been so astonishing as almost to efface the 
memory of the debate on Eastern affairs which occupied the House of 
Commons for five long nights, and ended in a ministerial majority of 181 
(May 14). Yet it has left such traces behind, as to call for a few words of 
criticism. Some of the incidents that arose from it will probably leave a 
lasting mark both on the course of the Eastern question in English opinion, 
and also on the future of the Liberal party. 

Of all the political surprises since the fatal January of 1874, none 
could have been more difficult to foresee than that Mr. Gladstone 
and the majority of the Liberals in the country should be on one side, 
and the band of ministers to whom Mr. Gladstone had given power 
and occasion of fame should be angrily and vehemently on the other. 
The tactics of the front opposition bench are open to grave, and as we 
think, decisive objection. It is impossible to suppose, after Lord Harting- 
ton’s vigorous speeches, first on the opening of the session, and next on the 
motion for papers at Easter, that he dissented from the substance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Resolutions. ‘These speeches point as directly to coercion as 
the famous fourth Resolution itself. But he and his colleagues have all} 
along taken the position that a division, which would reveal the numerical 
weakness of the Opposition, was to be avoided at all hazard. In the 
earlier part of the session they did their best not only to avoid a division, 
but even to shirk a general discussion of the Eastern Question. Mr. 
Faweett rightly broke away from a strategy, so artificial, unworthy, 
and impotent, and the leaders of the Opposition were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with begging their reluctant followers to discuss, if 
discuss they must, but on no account to draw upon the party the catas- 
trophe of a division. A section of the party—including Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Courtney—consistently protested against the adoption 
of this weak and timorous line. ‘ We have the country with us,” they 
kept saying: ‘they are looking to us for a continuance of the autumn 
struggle against the aims of the Beaconsfield section of the cabinet; a bad 
division will only show what everybody knows already, that the majority 
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of the house does not reflect the majority of the constituencies.” But the 
partisans of inactivity prevailed, until Mr. Gladstone, pressed by an over- 
whelming sense of responsibility to the country, and justly treating that 
responsibility as in such a crisis paramount over even the most respectable 
obligations of party etiquette, at length accepted the view of the section of 
which we have spoken, and brought forward his Resolutions. What ought 
to have been the conduct of his former colleagues? So far.as any of these 
colleagues dissented by conviction from the substance of one or all 
of the Resolutions, they were clearly justified in refusing to support 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Bright, for instance, as we can all understand, 
could under no considerations sanction any propositions that might 
in any contingency lead this country into war; and that Mr. Bright 
should have stayed away from the division would have been natural, 
reasonable, and open to no cavil nor complaint. But this was not the 
case with the other official liberals. It was not the case of men like Lord 
Hartington and his principal colleagues. They admitted that they had 
little quarrel with the matter of the Resolutions, but only with their oppor- 
tuneness. But then, whether rightly or wrongly, Mr. Gladstone had 
insisted on thinking them opportune. The division, which the leaders 
deprecated, was inevitable. They could not prevent it. Why not, then, 
have made the best of it? If there must be a division, why not have acted 
so as to make it, at all events, as little unfavourable as possible? If they 
even objected to the substance of the third and fourth Resolutions, what 
reason was there why Lord Hartington and his friends should not have voted 
for the first and second? They pleaded, it is true, that a vote for the first 


two would be by implication to commit themselves to the spirit of the latter 
two also, even if no vote were actually to be taken upon them. But then 
what was to hinder Lord Hartington from definitely stating his intention 
to support the one, and not the other? Instead of taking this simple 
line, the leaders seem to have allowed spleen to conquer policy; they 


retreated into a Cave. Meanwhile the country was being raised upon 


them. Meetings were held in the great towns, and there was scarcely 
a liberal club or association in the land, which did not pass its reso- 
lution in favour of Mr. Gladstone. ‘The late Premier says that 
he received upwards of three hundred sets of resolutions, petitions, and 
other forms of sympathy and support. It is quite true that there were 
one or two of these which were not meant to commit us to coercion. But 
there was a general agreement with Mr. Gladstone's policy, and a strong 
enthusiasm for his person ; and as the parliamentary situation came to be 
better understood out of doors, there grew up a feeling of very decided and 
menacing resentment against the opposition leaders, who had themselves 
so vexatiously baulked the national expectations, and who were now hamper- 
ing @ more courageous and clear-sighted statesman than themselves. It 
began to be seen that Mr. Gladstone would be followed into the lobby by 
& majority, if a bare one, of the Liberal members of parliament. 

Then came the ordinary proceedings of a severe party crisis, the messages, 
the goings and comings, the fetching and carrying, which are so important, 
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which give so much work to gossips, but which are never allowed to creep 
into history. The end of all was that the House of Commons was astonished 
on the eventful Monday afternoon (May 7) by the announcement that a com- 
promise had been arranged between Mr. Gladstone and the gentlemen who 
had aspired to be his leaders. The agitation was indescribable. It was no 
wonder that Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Courtney, and other members of the party 
of action, rose to complain of the abandonment of the third and fourth Reso- 
lutions. It seemed as if the country was to be balked to the very end, and 
that either the debate at once would collapse, or else that at best there would 
bea discussion from which the real issue would be left out—namely whether 
England should under any circumstances join in the work of compelling the 
Porte to take those moderate steps towards decent government that were 
demanded by the European Powers. What the motives were that induced 
Mr. Gladstone to withdraw the two Resolutions, it would perhaps be diffi- 
cult even for himself to explain in two or three straightforward. categorical 
propositions. We can, however, easily understand how he should be eager to 
avoid humiliating the colleagues whom he had associated with the triumphs 
of his great ministerial period eight or nine years ago. We can easily under- 
stand how he should be willing to build for them one of those golden 
bridges of retreat, of which we have heard so much within the last nine 
months. They had already received a lesson, which was not without its 
mortifications. They had discovered that in parliament and in the ranks 
of their nominal followers, there are now resolute Liberals who will only 
follow on the condition of being led, and who can never be overawed into 
nullity and a betrayal of the constituencies by any amount of the pom- 
posities of officialism. The opposition leaders had also discovered that Mr. 
Gladstone is still the great rallying-centre of popular Liberalism, and the 
only commander whose standard the liberal forces of the country are willing 
to recognise. 

The debate that followed Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent oration in intro- 
ducing his Resolutions calls for little remark. The point in it upon which 
the country has seized with most satisfaction, was Mr. Cross’s account of 
the conditions under which British interests might be considered to be 
involved. It is true that Mr. Cross’s words, when carefully looked into, 
are looser than people have been willing to suppose. ‘They would certainly 
bear interpretations, in certain contingencies by land or sea, that would be 
extremely disturbing to the satisfaction with which they were heard and read 
in the second week in May. However, under Lord Beaconsfield’s govern- 
ment we are thankful for small mercies, and it was a comfort to sensible 
men, in dread of the red and flaming utterances of Mr. Hardy, to have the 
ministerial position defined as it was by Mr. Cross. The deep impression 
of relief which Mr. Cross’s speech so unmistakably made upon the country, 
will naturally have its effect in keeping the Ministry in the path which the 
speech was supposed to indicate. For the rest, we need only say that the 
course and the effects of the debate have amply and accurately justified those 
of us who have urged ever since February the importance of parliamentary 
action, such as the country has been looking for since the autumn. 
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The apprehensions as to the effect of a bad division upon foreign countries 
have proved utterly vain. Instead of the predicted discouragement of the 
Liberals at home, in parliament and out, we see increased confidence and 
greater vigour. And to the Ministerialists themselves the debate has been 
most salutary; the wilder spirits have been partially sobered by the mode- 
rate language which was obligatory on their responsible leaders, and their 
leaders, on the other hand, have had an occasion, which only the popular 
verdict on the debate could have furnished, of judging the temper and 
leanings of the nation. 

Quite in harmony with this turn and cast of public opinion, has been the 
almost universal reprobation of the uncouth stiffness and irritation of Lord 
Derby’s dispatch of May 1, on the Russian declaration of war. Its temper 
and contents are commonly felt to be both unjust and unstatesmanlike. 
They are felt, too, to be in direct contradiction to our line of action since 
the autumn. It is not indeed the first contradiction in policy during these 
disastrous manceuvres of the English foreign office. 

The gist of the Berlin Memorandum, for instance, was that some 
immediate grievances of a local character should be redressed; that the 
Porte should be solemnly warned that it must reform itself; and that if 
after this warning it failed to do so, the Powers. should consider efficacious 
measures to obtain the desired end. If united Europe had so settled it and 
had pressed some plan of the kind with sufficient firmness before the Pachas 
had learned to ride the high horse, before passions had been inflamed, and 
before great armaments had been got ready, we may well believe that a 
settlement might have been reached. But the Berlin Memorandum having 
been rejected in the spring of 1876, and so many unhappy events having 
occurred in the meantime, Europe came round in the spring of 1877 to 
the last Protocol. Lord Derby signed the Protocol, though he had refused 
to sign the Berlin Memorandum, yet the Protocol was really own brother to 
the Berlin Memorandum. It was then too late; the Porte, Oriental as it 
is, had learned to interpret concession and conciliation as weakness; it 
had discovered that there could be no immediate union of the Powers for 
“efficacious measures,” and it felt that if it was to fight Russia alone it 
could do so better now than later. It replied to the Protocol by a defiance, 
and war necessarily resulted. 

Two or three dislocated utterances of Lord Beaconsfield apart, the official 
tone of the British Government had been throughout the negotiations 
friendly and conciliatory towards Russia. Over and over again, when sus- 
picions were raised outside, the Government volunteered the assurance that 
no Power had behavedfin a better or more friendly way than Russia. In 
the Conference Russia gave up all to which we objected, and accepted what 
we proposed. The concord seemed to be complete. When the Turks bad 
rejected the terms of the Conference, Lord Derby suggested in the House 
of Lords much easier terms—that a time should be given to them to 
reform themselves without exacting guarantees, and that then, if they failed, 
Europe should consider the treatment to be adopted. Again Russia gave 
way, and these views were embodied in the Protocol which she proposed, 
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and we in some sense accepted. So far as the official communications 
published in the blue books go, the justification of Russia in regard to 
the Protocol and her subsequent conduct is complete. She has only 
planned the course which she has all along publicly announced that she 
would follow, and it is after acting with her for six months in apparent 
acceptance of the views which she had openly avowed that we have 
now turned and denounced her. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the public pledge of the Emperor of 
Russia in November, that he would obtain justice for the Christians of 
Turkey in concert with the other Powers if possible, but alone if it must 
be; nor to the persistent acceptance and use of the Russian declaration, 
both by Lord Derby and by Lord Salisbury, when, not once but repeatedly, 
in the name of their own Government and in that of the united Powers, they 
solemnly and officially warned the Porte of the danger to its existence from 
an attack by Russia, which must result if the proposals of the Powers were 
rejected. In proposing and discussing the Protocol, the Russians were 
again, so far as the official papers show, perfectly explicit and straightfor- 
ward in their communications. Lord Derby’s dispatch of March 18 shows 
that, in first handing in the draft Protocol, the Russian ambassador 
declared that ‘‘the Emperor was sincerely desirous of peace, but not of 
peace at any price.” “ After the sacrifices of Russia and the enormous 
expenditure incurred, she could not retire without having some tangible 
result.” 

Again, Lord Derby’s dispatch of March 24 shows that on that date the 
Russian Ambassador had stated, in writing, the precise terms of the declara- 
tion which Russia would make in signing the Protocol; viz., ‘if the Porte 
accepts the advice of the Powers, shows itself ready to replace its forces on 
a Peace footing, and to take in hand seriously the reforms mentioned in the 
Protocol, and will send a special envoy to St. Petersburg to treat of dis- 
armament, the Emperor of Russia will also on his side consent.” Three 
days later these terms were formally settled after reference to St. Peters- 
burg, and after consideration by the English Cabinet. (See Lord Derby’s 
dispatch 405 of March 27.) Prince Gortchakoff at the same time proposed, 
without objection, that the Protocol, as soon as signed, should be forwarded 
to Constantinople by telegraph. And, indeed, the terms of the Protocol of 
81st March, rendered its formal communication to the Porte absolutely 
necessary. The Powers “ invite the Porte to replace its armies on a peace 
footing,” and they otherwise solemnly advise and warn that power. In 
Lord Derby’s dispatch of April 4 he states the wish of the Russian 
Minister, that Her Majesty's representative at Constantinople should ‘“‘ com- 
municate the Protocol to the Porte simultaneously with the representatives 
of the other Powers.” And it was communicated by all the Powers. It is 
impossible to understand, then, how expressions can be used which seem 
to suggest that the Protocol was a mere agreement between the Powers 
themselves; or that Russia improperly presented it to the Porte, when it 
was never intended that she should do so; or that it should be contended 
that Russia took us by surprise and made the Protocol ineffectual by her 
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declaration, when, in fact, she had formally settled that declaration with our 
Government some time before the signature of the Protocol. 

Lord Derby no doubt stipulated that the Porte should not be required to 
sign the Protocol. All that was required was that Turkey should tacitly 
accept the advice of Europe, not protesting against it; should show in 
practice a readiness to commence reforms ; and should send an envoy to treat 
for mutual disarmament. In accordance with that arrangement, Lord Derby 
did formally warn the Porte—see his dispatch of April 5—that a ‘ protest 
against the Protocol ” would be ‘‘a reckless refusal by Turkey of the over- 
tures made by Russia, and will have the effect of putting her in the wrong 
in the eyes of Europe.’’ The Porte did protest in the most insolent terms. 
Yet our Government, after having so recently and formally declared that 
in this case the wrong would be with Turkey, has turned round and 
denounced Russia as being in the wrong. What can be more unintelligible ? 
How was it possible for Russia to draw back in the face of the open defiance 
of the Porte? What seems to be implied by the declarations of the organs 
of the Government is, that while the ostensible declarations of Russia and 
arrangements with the Powers were what we have described, there was some 
secret understanding that it was all a sham to deceive the Russian people, and 
to give the Emperor a pretext for retreat ; that while the Russians said offici- 
ally that if their terms were not complied with they meant war, yet secretly 
they led our Government to suppose that they were determined to have 
peace at any price, and that if the Protocol were only signed they would 
disarm, whatever might be the conduct of Turkey. If all this was so, it 
should be a warning against entering into these tortuous and equivocal 
ways. 

Till we have evidence of some secret understanding, not expressed in the 
blue books, we must judge Russia by the official papers. Whether she 
really meant and wished for war nobody can pretend to say. Probably 
different Russians had different views. Probably the Emperor wished for 
peace. Possibly some of his ministers counted on the obstinacy and the delu- 
sions of the Porte to put them in the right, by rejecting the most moderate 
proposals. But if Russia has done what is right, has throughout the nego- 
tiations accepted the advice and arbitrament of Europe, and has so put 
Turkey in the wrong, we have no sort of right to go behind her acts and 
say, without evidence, that though in the quarrel she has been in the right, 
she was probably determined to quarrel whether right or wrong, and there- 
fore we shall consider her in the wrong. 

The antagonism to Russia created by the dispatch of May 1 is therefore 
most deeply to be regretted, most mischievous, most dangerous. That 
this dispatch is in the highest degree unfriendly and antagonistic is the 
view of all foreigners. The other Powers took no such step ; concerned as 
they are as much as we, they have let the action of Russia pass in silence. 
If we thought it necessary formally to wash our hands of the business for 
the present, we might have done so without this bitter condemnation. 
The fear is that a breach thus commenced may widen. Speeches in the 
House of Commons are often judged more by the notoriety of the speakers 
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than by their contents, and, though it has been little noticed, one of the 
most telling was that of Mr. Hussey Vivian when he recalled the history 
of the Crimean war, and showed how our unfriendly comments when the 
Russians crossed the Pruth gradually ripened into war nine months later. 

The profound silence of the Prime Minister is not more re-assuring than 
the dispatch of his Foreign Secretary. Throughout his career, whenever he 
was unable to have his own way, Mr, Disraeli knew how to hold his peace, 
and to await his moment. This time, if his moment comes, and he finally 
succeeds in committing us to a war against Russia, the probability is that 
he will ruin the future of his own colleagues, Even if we can suppose that 
a bare majority of the country might be stirred up and blindly misled into 
approval of such a war—a supposition that we at least are not yet ready to 
admit as likely—there would still be a powerful, determined, and very 
articulate minority, and in the face of the activity of such a minority, the first 
steps towards the repetition of the mismanagement of the Crimean War— 
and all experience shows that such mismanagement may be counted on in 
every English war on the Continent of Europe—would be the instant ship- 
wreck of the ministry. But all this is not hidden from the eyes of the 
sensible men of the cabinet. Responsibility brings weightiness of judgment. 
On this account, we may almost be content that the Liberals are out of 
office, and that the men who would in opposition have been sure to cry 
loudest against the policy which is now their own, as a surrender of national 
honour, dignity, safety, and the other shibboleths, are now silenced by the 
necessities of their own situation. 


Let us return for a moment to the relations between the Liberal leaders in 
parliament and the Liberals in the constituencies. Mr. Gladstone's visit to 
Birmingham, to which, while we write, the attention of all the political part 
of the country is directed, is in one respect only the natural outcome of his 
avowed policy since last September; namely, the policy of urgent, per- 
tinacious, and incessant appeal from the present Parliament, the Ministry, 
and the opinion of London society, to the nation at large. Mr. Gladstone’s 
visit has, however, a more general aspect than this. It gives his sanction, 
countenance, and encouragement, to that Confederation of Liberal Associa- 
tions, which is to be definitely organized on the occasion. Now what is 
the object and principle of such a Confederation, and why has it appeared 
desirable to its originators to promote it ? In the first place there can be 
no intention of mechanically imposing a programme upon such constituencies 
as enter into the scheme. No doubt one effect of discussion among 
delegates from popularly chosen associations will be gradually to lead to a 
certain consensus as to the improvements in our legislative structure which 
it is desirable to press. Men will naturally not take the trouble to combine, 
to meet together, and to stir the energies of local wards and districts, all 
for nothing more definite than the return to power of a party without a pro- 
gramme, and leaders without initiative. But the essential aim of the new 
organization is to secure a certain unity of action among the Liberals of the 
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country. It is a means, and the only means, of getting at their mind and 
wishes. It is an elementary attempt to ask the constituencies the question— 
What improvements in government do you want? We cannot summon 
English Liberals in a mass out into Salisbury Plain. Representation is the 
only plan for ascertaining the popular temper, and these representatives, in 
turn, meeting as they will with those of other towns, and having their ideas 
widened and their vigour stimulated by the intercourse, will inevitably 
influence the electors by whom they are chosen. All this will stimulate 
and brace the constituencies, and it will convince the parliamentary leaders 
that in the present condition of liberalism, at all events, it is not true that 
‘‘ they also serve who only stand and wait.’ The shrewd hostility of the 
Whigs of the Saturday Review, for instance, already shows them that the 
section of action are the Liberals of the future, and that when the next spell 
of power comes, it will mean not only a redistribution of electoral power, 
but first the emancipation of landowners from long settlements and of 
farmers from vexatious and restrictive covenants, and second, the relegation 
of ecclesiastical and spiritual functions to those whom they concern. 


May 28, 1877." 
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Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
Vol. 3. Longmans. 


Mainly an analysis of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the testimony to 
the Resurrection. 


St. Clement of Rome. By J.B. Licutroor, D.D. Maemillan. 


A supplement to the author's previous edition of Saint Clement, contain- 


ing the newly-discovered portions of his epistles, and a translation of the 
whole. 


Recollections of the Irish Church. By R.S.Brooxe, D.D. Macmillan. 
Extends from 1822 to 1862. 


Life and Teaching of Theodore Parker. By Peter Dean. Williams and 
Norgate. 
A warm and eloquent eulogy. 


The Authorship of the De Imitatione Christi; with many Interesting Par- 
ticulars about the Book. By Samuet Kerttewewn. Rivingtons. 


An exhaustive discussion of the vexed question of the authorship of the 
‘De Imitatione,” determining the point in favour of Thomas a Kempis. 


A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant; with an Historical Introduc- 
tion. By Epwarp Carp. Maclehose. 


American Addresses. By T. W. Huxtey. Macmillan. 


Reports of the addresses, chiefly on scientific subjects, delivered by Pro- 
fessor Huxley during his recent tour in the United States. 


A Comparative Survey of the Laws in Force for the Prohibition, Regulation, 
and Licensing of Vice in England and other Countries. By SHELpon 
Amos. Stevens and Sons. 


A collection of everything relating to the subject in a legal point of 
view, to which is appended a powerful argument against the public coun- 
tenancing of prostitution as a social necessity. 
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The City: an Inquiry into the Corporation, its Livery Companies, and the 
Administration of their Charities and Endowments. By Witt 
Giusert. Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 


An impeachment of the general management of the property of the 
Corporation and the Companies ; especially on the ground of the alleged 
systematic exclusion of the poor from the precincts of the City. 


Turkey in Europe. By James Baxer, Lieutenant-Colonel Auxiliary Forces. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
Treats, among other subjects, of the Turkish army, navy, and finances, 


the national means of defence, and foreign instigation to insurrection, espe- 
cially in Bulgaria. 


Sind Revisited. By Ricuarp F. Burton. Bentley. 


A comparison of the Sind of to-day with Sind as known to the author 
twenty years since, with especial reference to political and administrative 
considerations, 


The Literary Remains of Charles Francis Tyrwhitt Drake. Edited, with a 
memoir, by Water Besant. Bentley. 


A collection of papers chiefly relating to the topography of Palestine. 


Memoir of James, First Lord Abinger. By the Hon. P. C. Scaruerr. 
Murray. 


An unfinished autobiography of the great advocate, with some slight ° 
additions, and half a volume of forensic arguments. 


Renaissance in Italy. By Joun Appincton Symonps. 2 vols. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


The first of these volumes treats very fully of the revival in literature, 
the second of the revival in art: they form a continuation of the author's 
‘* Age of the Despots,”’ and are to be succeeded by a fourth volume treating 
of Italian literature in general. 


Thomas De Quincey: his Life and Writings. With unpublished corre- 
spondence. By H. A. Pace. 2 vols. John Hogg & Co. 


Partly a reproduction of De Quincey’s autobiographic sketches ; but also 
containing much unpublished matter of great interest respecting the latter 
period of his life. 


Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph. By M. T, Wemyss Rem. Macmillan. 


Founded principally on hitherto unpublished letters addressed by Charlotte 
Bronté to an intimate female friend; and ‘ meant to be a companion, not a 
rival, to Mrs. Gaskell’s Life.” 


Garth, By Jutian Hawrnorne. 8 vols, Bentley. 
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Dictionnaire Universel des Littératures. Par G. Vavereav. Hachette ; 
Barthés and Lowell. 


A copious but compact encyclopedia of literature ; biographical, esthetic, 
and bibliographical. 


Précis du Droit des gens. Par Ta. Funcx-Brentano et Atpert Sorew. 
Plon; Barthés and Lowell. 


Traité de la Science des Finances. Par, Paut Leroy-Beauurev. 2 tom. 
Guillaumin ; Barthés and Lowell. 


A great repertory of accurate financial information, in two parts: the 
first treating of the principles of taxation; the second of the public credit, 
loans, and paper money. 


Colbert et son Temps. Par A. Neymarck. 2tom. Dentu; Barthés and 
; Lowell. 


A general survey of Colbert’s administration. 


Un Homme d’autrefois. Souvenirs recueillis par son arriére petit-fils le 
Marquis Costa pE Beaurecarp. Barthés and Lowell. 


The memoirs of a French emigrant during the Revolution, who took 
refuge in Piedmont and fought against Bonaparte, with whom he was sub- 
sequently employed to negotiate. 


Mes Souvenirs, 1806—1883. Par Dantet Stern. Calmann Lévy; Barthés 
, and Lowell. 


Reminiscences of the authoress’s youth, marriage, and the revolution of 
1830. 


Les Pyrénées ‘et le’ Midi de la France. Par Avotene Turers. Charles ; 
‘Barthés and Lowell. 


Notes of a tour performed in 1822. Highly characteristic of the writer. 


Types et Silhouettes. Par Louis Hymans. Lebégue; Barthés and Lowell. 


Sketches of the leading men and reviews of the most pressing questions 
in modern Belgium. 


Voyage a travers les malentendus et la plaisanterie de l Existence humaine, 
Par l’Abbé H, Ductos. 2tom. Didier; Barthés and Lowell. 


Discussions in a lively strain on numerous questions of ethics and 
manners, especially such as illustrate the divergence between modern ideas 
and the traditions of the Catholic Church. 
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L’ Art @étre Grand-pére. Par Victor.Hvco. Calmann Lévy; Barthes 
and Lowell. 


Poems on infancy, inspired by the veteran poet’s accustomed affection 
for the young and compassion for the weak. 


L’Hetman: drame en cing actes, en vers. Par Paut DeRoutepre. Calmann 
; Lévy ; Barthes and Lowell. 
Represents the condition of France after the war under a transparent 


disguise, and with an energy of patriotic feeling that has already carried 
it through fifteen editions. 


Dictionnaire Géoyraphique de Vancienne Egypte, contenant plus de 2,000 
noms géographiques qui se rencontrent sur les monumens égyptiens 
Wéorterbuch, dc. Par H. Bruescn Bry. Hinrichs; Williams and 
Norgate. 


Will be completed in about eight parts. 


Peter von Ailli. Zur Geschichte des grosser abendlindischen Schisma und | 
der Reformconcilien von Pisafund Constanz. Von Dr. Paut TscHackeERt, 
Perthes ; Williams and Norgate. 


The portrait of a mediwval ecclesiastic celebrated for his erudition, who 
combined the characters of a zealous patriot and a zealous churchman. 


Feldmarschall Graf Moltke’s Briefe aus Russland. Paetel; Williams and 
Norgate. 


Private letters on the occasion of the coronation of the present Tsar, © 
which the author attended in an official capacity. 


Skizzenbuch, Lieder, und Bilder. Von Paut Heyse. Hertz; Williams and © 
Norgate. 


Miscellaneous pieces in the most refined style of poetical composition. 


Das Vermichtniss Kains, Th. 2. Von Sacuer-Masoca. Frobeen; Nutt. | 


Novelettes criticising the institution of property, and exhibiting its — 
inequalities in a dramatic form. 
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